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NOTES TAKEN IN SIXTY YEARS. 



CHAPTER I. 

PBEFATORY BUT NOT APOLOGETIC — FOREFATHERS — DATE OF AN IMPORT- 
ANT EVENT — PARALLEL BETWEEN N. BONAPARTE AND THE WRITER — 
EXILE — EARLY RECOLLECTIONS — OLD-SCHOOL PEOPLE AND TIMES — 
THE LADY TEACHER'S CONUNDRUM — LINES ON A TRUE-HEARTED MAN 
— SELF-PROPELLING NORMAL SCHOOL— HINT AT DESTINY. 

Ben. Franklin, Sol. Smith and Horace Greeley have written of them- 
selves and their times. So have Arago, Lamartine, and many others. 
Abler men than I, no doubt ; but, because Jupiter is a great planet, do we 
say the little star shall not twinkle? And why, then, may not I, too, write 
modestly of myself and my times ? 

As it would make the book too big for any writer to tell all the truth 
about himself, I need not tell distasteful things. It is therefore a safe busi- 
ness to write a Memoir, as anything one would rather not tell can be left 
out ; and if I think of any dubious things in my own life, I can pass them 
over. Great slices of the actual life of any man must be thrown aside, 
whether he or another tells the tale ; but if the reader hankers after the 
untold, thinking it might be savory with peccadillos or the like, let him 
imagine the void filled with his own shortcomings, and he need not care to 
feast on those of men no better than himself. 

Noah Webster (whose blue-backed spelling-book is remembered with 
lingering affection from childhood) defines a Memoir to be "a history com- 
posed from personal experience and memory ; a history lacking method and 
completeness." This definition was made for me, as what I aim to write, 
while autobiographical to some extent, and reminiscent, will be apt to lack 
method and completeness. Still, though my little dish may not be very 
nutritive or high-flavored, it may yet have the spice of variety, and, like 
the famous ragout of Theron Barnum's old City Hotel, may turn out to be 
the best dish of the kind to be found anywhere. 
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As I am of sad and melancholy temperament, it may happen that 
fftreak of Bometliiug like humor may now and then get into my work, i 
the naughty gray gets into Madame's hair, but I sball keep all such ol 
ae well as I can. 

I trust not to be too egotistical ; but egotism In print is not always 
sive. On the eontrai'y, it Is sometimes very pleasant, and we gi^ 
hearts to the writer,' even while ho gossips only of himself. He may, in- 
deed, be only doing what we would like to do for ourseiyeH, if we could do 
it as well. It is egotism in talk that wearies and offends. We cannot p«i 
the talker on a shelf when tired of his chatter. 

Necesaarily I must write of myself, but will treat of so many other p6P« 
sons and bo many things, that my personality will be only a string to baaj 
pearls on, aa I shall write mainly of what I have aeeu, read, or heard, rathe 
than of my own sayings and doings. There may not always he pearla oi 
the string, and the men and things may at times be more like the drloc 
apples hung up of old by the cliimney, or the red peppers festooning tht 
adobe houses In New Mexico ; but the apples and peppers are good enough 
when properly served up, 

I am not prompted to write hy vanity or inordinate self-appreciation. 
Unfortunately, I have always been lacking in vanity and self-esteena, which 
ate qnalitiea essential to the beat use of the faculties. Conceit and confi- 
dence in one's self are convertible terms, and self-reliance la the parent at 
achievement. 

"Washiugtou Irving, in his Action of Diedrich Knickerbocker — bo Ilka 
truth that he doubtless believed the story while telling it— begina at thQ 
creation of the world, but I shall nut go back so far, as it may be granted 
that this was a very passable world oven before I came into it, but haa 
grown amazingly since. Nor shall I weary the reader with tedious ancas* 
tral details. Let it suflQee that my forefathers were among the first fanil- 
iiea of Peniiaylvania, in old Cumberland county, having found it convenieni 
to leave the Britiah Tales after the rebellion of 1745. Good people in theii 
way, those forefathers, but uu the losing side in politics, and hence had to 
oome over the salt sea. They were rebels again in 1776, but were trans- 
muted into patriots by winning the fight. But behold how one's fate may 
be influenced by circumstances entirely beyond his control ! If the Stuart 
heir had won his crown, those forefathers of mine might never have 
over the sea, and T might never have been bom at all, or horn a foreigner. 

As events turned out, 1 was horn in Pennaylvauia, ou the tenth day 
July, Anno Domini 1817. 

Tradition holds that I waa a remarkable child. Everybody within hear- 
ing remarked on my Infiint utterance, crude as it was, I could out-scream. 
any child in the State. " The crossest baby in the Commonwealth," they 
said of nie, and likened me to Napoleon Bonaparte, who from all accounts 
wua one of the most petulant and diaagreeable children that ever lived. 
His parents, however, loved and admired hlni, and mine loved and admired 
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But here the parallel between N. B. and myaelf seems to end. There 
9 been little other parity in our careers. Ho grew up iii a time of turmoil, 
1 had a chance to fiH:ht hia way to the Consulate and Empire. I grew op 
I nuiet time, when there was no ehauoe to pick up a crown at the point of 
a sword. 
N. Bonaparte is, I think, the most illustrloas character in profane hlB- 
; and in aonie respects the most detectable. He did wonders, but with 
lis genius he lacked good sense, or he would never iiave marched to 
That BuBsian campitigu began, his ruin. But in common life mea 
i cOQstantly marching to Moscow— prosperous for a time, and then peril- 
some big enterprise, that fails at last and ruiua them. Commerde, 
tnufiactures, mines, and even politics, are full of these Napoleons, wlio 
pvely tuarch on, and periah. The world often gains by their ventures, 
t thej muat abdicate and go into exile all the same. On his lone isle in 
ie South Sea Napoleon dictated a skeleton Memoir. I write a truthful one 
a unmerited exile iu the sad aolitude of crowds. 
My first recollection is of a wrung suffered. My loving mother spanked 
me for throwing into the flre one of my aooka, and as I was really not 
guilty, this unjust punishment filled niy little heart with agony. 
[ My next recollection is of a horrible dream, when, in the silence of the 
lit, the room was filled with the "beara'' which I had been assured 
^ald> " eat " me if I was not "good," Just as those bears in the Bible ate 
» little bad boys who mocked Klisha. Each foot seemed to be as big as 
f body ; I could not move or cry out, and expected every moment to be 
Joured. 

IHty next recollection is of an effort In soienoe. T asked my father how 
e was made, and he replied " by flint and steel." There the inveatiga- 
a ended. I knew fire was made by flint and steel, but what these were I 
d not find out till some time afterwards. 
PTbus my three earlieEt recollections are of a wrong suffered, a dream of 
ir, and a fruitless pursuit of knowledge. False testimony brought the 
luatioe. The dream was the action of imagination, excited by the sad 
Id of the nauglity boys who perished for saying " go up, then baldhead." 
1 almost wept for those little boys. My failure in science was my 
ther'a fault; he ought to have replied more fully to my question, as with 
e encouragement I might have become a philoaopher. Children wish to 
., and their education goes on to advantage long before they go to 

inot recollect much of my flrat school. There was a shallow pond 
r It, and one winter day the boys were sliding across it on ice so thin 
mt It bent under ns. At length It broke, and I went down to my armpits, 
s nearly frozen when I got home, where I was " warmetl up" as they 
jUed it, with a whipping. Thia I thought unfair. I felt the honest 
lutment of an injured boy, and determined to go ou the ice again, ttiick 
■thin, the ver.y flrat opportumty- 
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All I remembep clearly of tliia Bchool is that we had for reading booka 
the "Introduction to the Eugliah. Header," the "Eng-liah Header," and the 
"Sequel to the English Reader " — all coutainiug pieces suit-ed to the differ- 
ent olasses. One of my favorite pieces was that begimdng — 

" Pity the sorrows of n poor olfl man, 
WTioaB trembling limbs liave bornB liim to your door: " 

and I always had before me in imagination the figure of that old r 
How deeply I felt ilia woes 1 He was a real old man to rae, and 1 longed to 
actually see him Ln his rags and tatters, and give him something. The 
Bympathy for the needy excited so long ago is hardly worn out even now,, 
yet the old man of the poem was possibly not real, but only a fancy mai 
the time. 

A poem rehearsing the dispute of three travelers about the color of th^ 
chameleon interested us so much, that we hunted along the fences, hoping; 
to find chameleons, and ascertain their eoloi' for ouraelvea. The "Thre^ 
Warnings " (by Mrs. Thrale, Dr. Johnaon'tt friend and patron) was also a 
fevorite. It is a pretty little poem, with a moral ; 

"On neighbor Uodaon'B wedding dny, 
Dcatb called aside tbe jocimd groom 

WitU him iuto another room * 

And loolting grave, ' Yon imiBtj" aalcl he, 
yuit your sweet bride ana ooino with me.' " 

But Mr. Dodaon, juat married as he was, did not lite to go, and begged 
off— finally getting a promise from Death that he would give him thriHi 
warnings before calling again. Years passed, and Dodson was happy. At 
length Death called, when the old man, aurpriaed by the visit, told him hq 
bad not had the promised warnings. Death luijulred the state of Mr, D.'r 
health, when it appeared that he had an ailing in his legs, bia bearing was ■ 
defective, and his eyes were failing ; whereupon Death says to him ; 

" 'If you ore Inme, and deaf^ and blind, 

So come along, no more we'll p>ict,' 

He ^utd, und touched him witb his dart." 

I do not know what kind of poetry or verses they read in acboola now-a- 
days, but I donbt if they have anything better liked by the pupils, 
indeed of more intrinsic value, than the pieces in the old hooka which wa 
had and enjoyed before the advent of the book agent. 

My next school was in a log cabin, with a door on one side and a window 
on the other. The window was made by cutting out a log, fixing a f^ame 
In the opening, and pastuig greased paper over it as a substitute for glass ; 
and along the window, inside, a smooth board was the writing desk. We 
made our " pot-hoohs and hangers" on the old-liisbloued fools-cap paper, 
with untrbnmed edges and unruled aurfiioeB, that w© ruled ourselves, using 
lead pencils tnade by pounding bullets into the required shape. Our pens 
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were genuine goose quills, and it was a matter of no little pride with the 
'* master " that he could make and mend a pen skillftilly. I do not remem- 
ber the name of that master, but he may have been of kin to the one who 
taught in the ** Deserted Village," as told by Dr. Goldsmith, for in the 
families where he boarded round, as well as among his pupils, 

" The wonder grew, 
That one small head could cany all lie knew." 

Our studies at those primitive schools were reading, writing and arith- 
metic. To read aloud well, to write a fair round hand, and to ** cypher 
through the book," were accomplishments. I could read passing well, but 
fell behind in writing and cyphering. My gift of reading aloud so well may 
have been hereditary, as my good father, even before I was born, and while 
he was yet quite a young man, had great local repute for his excellent read- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence on, the Fourth of July. 

A later school was taught by a lady, but all I recollect of it is, that com- 
ing in late one afternoon, I found the pupils all posed by the question: 
" Who was the father of Zebedee^s children?" None could tell, and when 
the question was put to me I gained much credit by the hap-hazard reply, 
that I supposed it was Mr. Zebedee himself. But I have never had any 
adequate means of verifj^ing the correctness of this answer. 

There were no common schools in Pennsylvania then. Tuition had to be 
paid for by the " quarter," and in some rural districts the teachers ** boarded 
round," a week or two at a time in the homes of the pupils, as part of their 
compensation. My dear old friend and neighbor. Professor J. L. Tracy, 
who in his youthful days taught school in that state, has often told me of 
his varied and piquant experiences when he boarded round among his 
patrons. The good professor (who in his time did so much to advance 
education in Missouri) was in later years ever busy giving pleasure and 
Instruction with his pen ; but the grass now grows over his resting place. 
Only a year before he was taken from us, a distant correspondent having 
inquired what manner of man he was, whose writings were so pleasant 
and profitable, the reply was given by me in verse, not unpleasing to my 
valued friend : 

The Professor. 

My friend, the Pi'olessor, a woithy good fellow, 
Like an over-ripe apple, is somewhat too mellow ; 
Yet still he gets round rather lively 'mongst men, 
For one counting np nearly three -score and ten. 

Only give him a pencil, and spread a blank page, 
You'll get vigor of youth with the wisdom of ago; 
And Addison, Goldsmith, or Ii'\ing, I think, 
Never let better English flow out with their ink. 
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ThiB genial old stager, with heart 

No etBtesm&a e'er wiser, nnd Himpler no cliilil — 

IiOoks over all nntitro, alt BOlenco, all nrt. 

And tiidt«(ally onlls lor our use tbe liest part. 

Though ever aeaerrlng at Fortnne's good wHI, 

He's left in old sgo witlt ii iinFkvt to fill ; 

And Ills days that ouel<t riRlitly to pass vithont toll. 

Are given to labor "to make tbe pot boil." 

SHU, onward he plods, bearing gaily his load. 

That does not get lighttr, Ihoiigli down hjll the road; 

And as friend or ea neighbor tor all lins ii smile— 

Tho tme-hearteil man In a world tull of guile. 

From about eleven to thirteen yeara of age I attended tho town academy, 
"footing- it" three miles from the farm. The academy, with Us belfry ci 
ered with bright tin, was regarded as the shining light of the region, and . 
pupils came even from adjoining countiea. The principal and his wife were 
the faculty, and the advanced scliulars acted aa monitors ; so It was a kind 
of self-propelling normal school, as the Btate did not tax the people to edu- 
cate any one for a profession, whether fitted for it by nature o 

Like hiindredg of others, I look back and see that I must have been an 
idle student, aud wasted my time. I oould learn rapidly enough, but could 
as readily forget ; and though the higher branches were taught in the acad- 
emy, even Latin, Greek and mathematics, yet I never got beyond geograpliy 
and grammar. I was pretty well acquainted with Lindley Murray, and got 
some Idea of natural philosophy by hearing the class recite, but the recito- 
tloQB in history were a bore. As to sitelllug, I was usually at the head of 
the class, seeming to have a natural gift for spelling, which, like my gift for 
reading aloud, ma.y have been hereditary, as my father was in his youuger 
days a printer. 

It is the happy belief of tho present day that the means of education a 
beyond all precedent ; but n» ftir hiick as I can remember there were abun- ■ 
dant means tor all who had tho jtlft and determination to learn ; and I 
might have bee« an acTOmpllshnd ■clioliir If I had been blessed with talenta,. 
industry and perBoveraneo to linpiiive my opportunities. I think, too, they 
must have had good schtmU wln'i'ii tioldsmlth, Addison, Pope, et al., were, 
taught. My pareuts wlnhud mi> lo koik.Iuuo at school, but I chose rather to' 
qnit at the age of thirlccii, »iid wiirk <m tho farm. But, though Bchooling 
had stopped, my edui'iiMmi ultll \w\\t on, and after the age of fifty-three 
years the learning of tlio fiirni iitiiio Info pracMual and benelicial use, in such. 
manner as to Justify Ihu Bitppiultbm timtn spiK^ial providence may have led 
me to quit the acndeniy, A very n«PlMl uplHodeof an unpretentious c 
affecting large intertwtH, ixiiild nut tinvoi«'t'urred if I had kept on at school, 
instead' of working on tho furm, I wiW (I'll of this in due time, and show 
how it was that eventw of much lm|nii'lrttii<i> might have never taken place, 
if I had staid at school ua iny |mwiiu wlihvd. " Kismet " says the Mussel- 
man, meaning Destinv. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I OLD TOWN — THE OLD .TCXIATA TRAIL — THE NEW TURNPIKE — BELI. 
TEAMS AND INTER-STA-TE COMMERCE — GREATEST MEN OF EABTH — AN 
OLD TAVERN AND COOKEHY — COUNT RUMFOBD — SCIENCE IN STOVE 
OVENS — LEARNED DISQUISITION ON GROO — PANTALETS ON PIANO 
LEGS — A PLAIN ST. LOUIS MECHANIC. 

7 native plaoe, Lewiatown, having over 4,000 people now, is In the 

u-ming valley of the JunJata, In the centra of the great State of Peimfiyl- 

Although not a " City," hat an old-fas hioned " Borough," with its 

esaea,"' and without any City Counselor or Marshal, or a big taa 

tnd, it Is yet mote than a Centenarian, however deficient in the modern 

kiprovemeuts of municipal management. The first bouse was built iu 

; the county organization dates from 1T89. It is a brisk town foj' 

honent basiness, but so slow in some reHpects that they have never hud 

any defaulting tieaeurere, and I think the county has not had a trial for 

murder in sisty yearB, nor any robbery worth naming in all that time. 

Penn'a purchase not withe lauding, they used to have Indian troubles in 

lat region, and thrilling narratives of the perila and sufFeringa met and 

idnred by the pioneers might have been written, if pen and paper had not 

a rather eearoe. Tales of brave adventure and of savage deeds were told 

ibiid fireaidea three score years ago, by the ancient people to whom the 

row, tomahawk and scalping knife had been realities. 
I From a very remote day a trail for paok-horaea from Philadelphia to 
itttsbnrgh, along tlie Juniata and over the AUeghenies, had heen used iu 
ylng supplies to the people west of the mountains ; and many a bar of 
I, bent to rest on the pack-saddle, was taken over to the waters of the 
, and perhaps even reached St. Louis, then an innocent village, with 
looked doors, and fiddles played without notes. Early iu the century the 
\ was changed to a wagon road. 
• When I was old enough to run with a little kite, my bare feet were hurt 
I the 8har|> stones of the new " turnpike" through the town. On this 
met teams of six horses, often with bells on their hames, drew large uov- 
1 wagons, laden with merchandise for the " baakwoods," which meant 
Mtem Pennsylvania, Ohio, and parts beyond ; — a rather indefinite term 
r a region then more distant, In the time required to reach it, than Old 



Mexico ie now. The wagons liaO. but little return fteight, but what tliey 
had, if the drivers replied truly to liiquirmg boys, was mostly "ginseng and 
feathers." Ginseng, a plant witii a small taper root, and a taste resembling 
that q{ liquorice, was gathered In western Pennsylvania, and I believe ex- 
ported to China. My friend Mr. Murtfeldt tells me that the dry ghiwag. 
root Is worth its weight iji gold ; but tliis muat be the price in China, < 
would have been dug up for currency in the flush times when gold was 
above paper par. Fisk would iiave sold " short," and settled with ginseng, 
making a fair profit on tlie tinware traded for it. The drivers were proba- 
bly quizzing the boys, and must have had furs and peltries In their wagons, 
to make even a moderate load for teams of Conestoga horses, then common 
in Pennsylvania, and In build, weight and power.fuUy equal to the Koriuan 
stock Imported of late years. Our old inter-state conuuerce needed no 
regulation by any Mr. Reagan In Congress, or by any state board of com- 
missioners, but was very much facilitated by our new turnpike road, 
notable as the first highway of the kind in that part of Pennsylvania, 

A very dim recollection floats through my brain of a two-horse vehicle, 
which must have carried mails and passengers, before the turnpike road 
was made ; hut after that great highway, as it was then considered, c: 
into use, four-horse coaches appeared, and their drivers, in the estimation of 
tlie boys, were tlie greatest men of earth, with their lofty seats and tlieir 
long whip-lashea. 1 pity the modern boys, who never see men as great as 
our old stage drivers. To children of a larger growth, the stage, its driver, 
and passengers, were objects of interest, as shown by the gatiierings at tha 
tavern door to greet their arrival. 

But do you know, My Dear Lady, how they cooked at the old tavern B 
Not in a " Charter Oak," or a " Superior," or a " Brilliant," or tn any thing 
else like a modern cooking stove. Koue such were then in existence> 
Count Ruinford originated the cooking stove in 1T95, but it had not reached' 
our secluded valley. The cooking of our tavern was done at a liberal w 
Are, In the ample kitchen liearth, with pot, and skillet, and frying pan, and 
duteh-oven, and wafne-irona, add griddle, together with the " tin kitchen " 
for roasting the beef, or turkey, or sadille of venison, Buch roast turkey as 
you never saw, my young friend, and cannot have, from the oven ofa c 
mon cooking stove or a hotel range. The tin kitchen was a half-cylinder, 
placed horizontally before the fire, with an iron rod to impale the turkey. 
Sometimes a turkey would be hung up by a string before the fire to roast, 
when on court days two turkeys were needed for dinner. Bread and pies 
were bakeil in a. brick oven, like the old-fashioned ovens used by pubUo 
bakers. The only stoves then in use among our people were the " i 
plate" and the "Franklin ;" the latter set into the flre-place, and both 
used only for heating. The stoves, as also the pots and other like things, 
were ail caiit at the iron-smelting furnaces; uo foundries having then been 
establislied in the interior. The changes daring sixty years in liousehold 
and kitchen arrangements are great, but as a. rule the cooking has not 
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nprovcd. On this point, Pror. Jolin H. Tlce, the phlloBopher of ChelWn- 
BUfipends his meteorologiwtl studies, or hie regulation of the weather, 
mg enough to write : 
"Those whose remembrance runs hack half a century, when cooking 
3S began to come into use, wiU rceall the fact that their 8aint«d moth- 
while lavish in praises of the handiueaa, convenience and general per- 
asce of the tnno\-ation, uniformly made one objection to It, namelj', 
t In baking' aud roasting it did not cume up to the old standard. All 
3 who have passed the meridian of life recall with zest the fine and 
doua flavor of the tender beef, pork, lamb, turkey, etc., roasted before 
o open fire, and hence their own experience can bear testimony to the 
ntltj of the maternal objection." 
Prof. Tice then tells us that Mr. Giles F. Filley, of St. Louis, has lately 
ade a scieutillc discovery, and applies It to cooking stoves with most grati- 
iny reaulls, both as to saving of fuel and cooking and bakiug. Ah Mr. 
~ jy has been making stoves tar about a third of a century, anything to 
nh he gives sanction ought to be reliable, aud hence 1 note his discov- 
He had observed that the iron door closing the feed bole of bis cupola 
ime very hot and soon burned out. This was costly, and he conceived 
e idea of using a wire screen to protect the workmen ftom the heat. The 
I arrested the boat, but to Ms surprise did not itself become heated, as 
'on door did. Here was sometlilng new, but was mainly valued as 
^ expense in renewals of the door. Some time after the use of the 
) began, several of the rival stove-makers having vaunted the merits 
P their oven doors, fitting very closely, and oven made double, with non- 
mducting material between the plates, Mr. Fillev began to Insist that 
I of greater heat in the stove oven, some means of modil\lng the 
mperalure was re(|uired ; and he decided to try the effn t of w ire gauze 
ra on a Charter Oak oven. The experiment indicated that bv using the 
ze, baking and cooking conld be done with less wood or Loal But the 
t striking result Is, that the gauze doors to the o\en, Mr Filley says, 
ble our womankind to bake aud roast with all the old time perfection, 
lining this, I can hardly master the reasons w-hy the stove does better 
torfc ; bat if forced to give an explanation I would say: 1st, That in 2ia 
I of Fahrenheit's thermometer — the limit to wldeh water can be 
, unless confined, as in a steam boiler — nature has apparently 
us a measure of the heat required in cooking our food, as we see in 
) boiling process ; 2d, That if in baking or roasting we go beyond this 
i stove oven with close iron doors, we may have a tempera- 
i not only unnecessary hut injurious; 8d, That the gauze doors, which 
~~ y the heat in the oven of the stove, keep it at about the lueasure ot 
t peceii-ed bj- the turkey in the old tjn kitchen ; and, 4th, That with 
e iron doors the heat in the oven may rise much beyond 212 degrees, 
4M or fiilo degrees, and by hardening the outside of the turkey or 
r may interfere with tiie proper roasting or baking. Such would be luy 
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theory, and if the facta do not ugi'ee with It, some one of Cho leitrneil acii 
tiata may provide a better, 

1 aiti uot, however, so certahi of my theory la regard to the eflfects of the 
gauze doors of the cooking-stove, as I was In Cinciuiiali diirhig the Com- 
inerciiil Convention of 1870, hi regard to "sour mash."' To help aloiiy 
a resohitloii iii the interest of tlie Kausas FaciHo Railway, J Indulged iu 
eourtealea to some of the ilelegates, and oltserviug two or three of tlie gentle- 
men about to take wliat are caliuil " jwuies," I remarked that nature, iu tlie 
fennented juice of the grape, seeuied to have Itindly Indicated the propor- 
tion of alcoiiol wliich it was safe to have iu any liquid guiug into the stoin- 
aeh, aud that "straight" potation a were likely to be Injurious. 

" Yon observe, gentlemen, that this sour masii contains probably 50 per 
cent, of alcohol. Now, 1 dilute It with water till the proportion of alcohol 
iu tlie glass is only about 15 per cent., and therefore " 

I was talking learnedly, and aa my guests were politely attentive — eveu 
hotdiug tlieir ponies iu cheek — I might have elucidated further but for the 
pursy old Teuton behind the bar, who broke in 

"Dot ish giwt — haw, liaw! — dot ish goot uow ; butyondiuks, Doctor, 
maybe Jnot put water enougli iu dem wiskeya ?' ' 

A question so pertinent from a Cluclmiati vender of anything capable of 
adulteration would si»il any discourse; but my theory is sound. As ft 
beverage, wliiskeyand water— or "grog," as It used to be called, after old 
Admiral Grograin of the British navy — ia safer than plain whiskey; but if 
anyone saye that water is better than either, I will not g-ahiaay hini. I^ess 
than sixty years ago the laborers on public works were regularly served 
. with "jiggers " of whiskey several times a day ; but we are past all that. 
Wb now know that alcohol is not essential to labor. Not a drop of distilled 
liqiiors, or even beer, was permitted by Col. James Andrews at the South 
Pass Jetties during tlie four years of their construction. Here is a better 
temperance lecture than Gough could deliver, so far as the necessity of etim- 
lants la concerned. 

The Commercial Convention at Cincinnati waa held only thirteen years 
ago. Col. Caleb G. Forshey, representing Texas, had resoiutioua to pass In 
favor of " trauslatitudiiial," or north and south, railroads. My reaolnlions 
were in favor of a railroad to the Pacitlc on the 3£d or SSth parallel of lati- 
tude. Caleb and myself were regarded by many in the C'ouveiitiou as harm- 
lesB enthuaiaats, hut they kindly let our resolutions pass. Look on a map 
now, and aee how far our "visionary" projects are already outrun by 
realities I 

If Count Rumford (born plain Benjamin Thompson at Woburn, Massa- 
chusetts, iu 1753, and Counted in Bavaria for eminent public services) could 
visit St. Louis uow, it would do his old eyes good to see tlie perfection to 
which the cooking-atove, which he was the tirst to suggest ami contrive, has 
been brought. The emulation of makers ia constantly originating what are 
alleged to be Improvements In the stove ititelf as well as In the utensils used 
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Upon it. Biiilge, Bench & Co. with their " Superior,"' ami Buck & Co. with 

"Brilliiint," will claim to equal if not aiirpaaa even the Exoelstor Com- 

s " Charter Oak," wldle otlier iimkerB will kiudly advise you to avoid 

1 tliree and take theirs, 

But one thing puzzles me. With all our improvements in cooking-atoves, 

isnges, and other domeetlo machinery. My Deur Young Lady, you eeeni less 

p>iid of tlie kitchen tlian your grandniotlier, wlioni I renioinlier as a girl 

(ttUy your equal in beauty, and possibly your superior in uaeful educatiuji. 

~" B did not disdain the knowledge tlmt enabled her to luake your gmud- 

bther's home a model for its victuals, virtue, aud happinosa, Aaa little boy. 

Jl used to think it nice to see her in the kitchen, helping your great-grand- 

her, and not turning in scorn even from the ykillet or griddle. Ou wnsli- 

E I have seen her actually dipping her pretty liands in the aiida, aud it 

is uo aecrelT that she was always particular to Irou her own lidn^'s. The 

other little boys saw her, too, and we often said to each other tliat when we 

got to be big men, we would get girls for wives kuowlug as much as slie. 

I wish a. book liad been printed about your gi-aiidmother, and about her 

mother too, as it might be of use to some girls uow-a-days, who know so 

lunch about everything but the essentials of a comfortable home. It is 

' uiuy, too, to think of, that your grandmother, who could cook a good diu- 

Tat the old fireplace, if necessary, had theouly piano in town, except Mrs, 

lawyer Anderson's (whose hair was so red), aud was the flrat I ever heard 

laying on that instrnroeut. Very difTerent it was, with its spindle-legs, 

s pianos wo have now ; but when tlie time came that folks iu our 

1 {HftyyMirHago)apokoonly orthe"llmba" of the chicken on the table, 

^d It was Indecorous to say " legs," the two pianos were dreaaed iu panta^ 

i, as a proper ooucession to the delicacy of tlio age. 

The late aage of the St. Louis bar, JohnF. Darby, iu his book of remlnis- 

i, said of Giles F. Filley, that he Is a man "whose conduct would entl- 

fl him to houor and respect In any age or any country." I concur. Mr. 

Tilley's life is a lesson. Born in Eloomfield, Couuectieut, Iu 1815, he cauie 

to St, Louia hi 1634, aud became apprentice tohla brother, Oliver D,, to learn 

the tinsmith trade ; the sterling O. D. Filley, hater of shams, and whether 

in the Mayor's seat, or in the "shop " from which it was so hard to tempt 

dm, valued most by those who beat knew him. Serving out his time, Giles 

r^a taken hito partuei-ahip l>y O- D., and was afterwards, for a few years, 

n the crockery buslneas. But It was bis destiny to be a mauufac- 

hrer ratlier than a trader, and, liaviug sold his crockery interest, he alartetl 

B« alove-making establishment which 1ms since become the extensive 

itr^a of tlie Excelsior Mauufucturlng Conipaiiy of St. Louis j w hose pro- 

oict Biuce Its organization has beeu over a million stoves, — of wliich over 

■ hundred thousand have been the cookiug-atove named "Charter 

(I never knew what iougfellow meant in liis poem, nor why aiiy 

fftncem should be called "Excelaior," merely because a fellow with a 

; Wentnp a raoimtaiu and perlahed; doing uo good to anybody, un- 
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With a clear head and Indomitable will, and ever liberal and just to 
ail In hia service, Mr. Filley has managed his affairs in his own way, and 
has been successful. I suppose he has enough and to spare ; but he 
entitled to indulge in reflections of a higher order than those arising from 
even a splendid business career and the gaining of a competence. The 
tale is brief, but I think it can be told of no other business man, past o 



A friend, whose paper Mr. Fiiiey had endorsed, was unfortunate. The 
amount involved was over a njillion dollars, ilr. FlUey might have com- 
promised for a perceutage on the dollar; he might have given up all his 
estate to the creditors; or he might have hidden a part, given np the rest,, 
and gone free. But he did neither. With daring and stubbofn integrity, 
and with courage and fortitude, beside which all heroism on the battle- 
field is dwarfed to insignifloance, he said in substance to the creditors : 
" I can only pay part now, but give ine time and I will pay the last dollar 
of the olainj." 

He did pay. The amount, principal, interest and charges, footed up o 
thirteen hundred thousand dollars. 

Comment can add no strength to the tale ; but my book will live through 
the ages to perpetuate this record of Giles Franklin Filley, unexampled, I 
believe, in the annals of buaiuesB men. Long years hence, I trust the youth 
who reads this chapter may feel inspired to emulate the integrity of Mr. 
Filley, if he cannot eijual hia illuatrioua achievement ; and the remotest 
descendant of this plain St. Louis mechanic may refer with pride to his 
ancestor. 

Whether the wire-gauze ia better to modify the heat than valves in 
stove doors, is a question of science and art for the philosophers — and 
cooka. I am dubious. Since IS'IS, we have used the Bridge moke of stoves 
— our first a "ten-plate," with holes in the top for tea-kettle and pots; 
and, curiously enough, as the stoves have improved, we have at times had 
more trouble to get the raw materials tlian to have them converted into 
ratable victuals. I am therefore only amused by the rivalry of the stove- 
makers, who seem to have got up to tbo last notch of improvement; 
while the kitchen folka have so far fallen oft that " cooking schools " are 
thought necessary. In the unenlightened old times (before Carlisle and 
Emeraon were famous,) every home had a good cooking school in its kitchen ; 
bu there Is now danger that the " lost arts " will soon include that of pre- 
paring food for the table. The St, Louia stova-maker who shall provide a 
caat-iron cook, zinc-lined and copper-faatened, (so as to assure electrical 
action, aopposed to be the essence of life,) will have un immortal Whit- 
tlngton cat, and will enjoy the death-bed of the rich. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PSB aoST ASD HIB MATE — OLD-TIME TBEATME5JT Of ODE8TS— TOMATOES 
COME IN — CIVIL UNUINE&BS — THE CAMAL — PIKfiT MOUNTAIN BAIL- 
BOAD IN THE WORLD— THE PACKET ASD ITS t'APTAIS — PULLMAN A 
PLAGIARIST — A SUPEKB ORATION TO MK. CLAY — THE FIRST PRIEST 
— THE CLOCK PEDDLER — now HOCKS WERE BLASTED — (iUEEB DEf- 
TISV OF A TRUE M AH — FIREWORKS — OLD-TIME MININO, 



The tavern to wlilch our stages drew up bo proudly was no "hall-" 

Wow-well-met" lioetelry, where you could venture on any indecorum. 

'. Fatton was a gentleman of the old school, as the phrase runs, wiih 

pajSMiB matching In grace and etateliness the sterling worth of his charaC' 

ft. Tiie hostcBB was a niato worthy of her lord. If their son Benjamin, 

B learned judge, yet survives in Oliio — as I trust he does, hale and hearty 

^ whea we met in Washington sis years ago — let him tell his grandchil- 

I that If they can equul the virtues of their greut-graud-parenta they 

i do no better. The ladies in Baltimore, grand-daughters of the dlgui- 

l boBt, muted as they are with the proudest lineage of Maryland, need 

never blush for their own. But can wa any more take otirease in our inn? 

Midst the hurry and rush I often look hack to the old tavern, eo grand in 

my childhood, and envy the gueata who had the chaaee of improving in 

-uera by those of their host. The old building yet stands, but never- 

a, landlord, with the air and dignity of a Chatham, hand out the 

Jier eUppera and place tlie boot-jack ; and nevermore will Uncle Billy 

w^ell, itinerant bart)er, come around with his pot of water, and his soap 

I raiKirs aud scissors, to display his skill on the sojourners. The modes 

i the maimers are as obsolete as knee-breeciies. 

, Theold customs l^ded away as tomatoes came into use. Cultivated for 

as "love apples," — so called for some unknown reason, as they 

i not influence love in any way aud were not needed for that in our valley 

ttliey were at length discovered to be edible ; but, like oysters, we had to 

1 to eat them ; and oh how the tale would go round among the folks, 

tab other folks had tried them I They were the town talk, as were the 

ret oysters, brought up in the shell from Philadelphia, by Major Peacock, 

hvored by the stage drivers, with whom he was not close at nipping time. 

itttia toUQBtgea made their way and got on all tables. Boon the school- 
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master Do longer punished ft refractory pupil by making liini eat » raw 
tomato. Boou the bow-aud-arrow boya no longer enfurceil tiio same peaaliy 
ou tlie iircliin who missed tlie target. And by the time tomatoes Lad fairly 
establislied themselves, other in novations came, and the sweet eeclusioa in 
which tlie people had been so happy was lost forever. 

The civil eugiueera came up the Juniata ViiUey, and it seemed as if the 
whole outside world Tvaa about to break in on us. I was nine years old, and 
with other boys wanted to have a look at them. We had heard ludians 
talked of from infancy, and expected to see the "lugliieers" in scant 
raiment, and with tomahawks and scalping knives. We organized an ex.- 
ploriug expediliun to Jack's Creek, a mile and more away, and found souie 
gentlemeii in caps and short coats, w^ith high boots outside their trousers, 
and also tents, and brass mysteries on three legs. Novel enough, but not 
as we liad imagined, and boyhood's fancy was exploded. Forty-nine years 
later. In 1875, speaking of tins first sight of civil engineers, in a circle of the 
profession at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York, met as an Advisory 

, Board on the Jetties, one gentleman spoke up — " I was in that party, as a 
rodmau." It was the first service in the field of William Miluor Roberts. 

They were surveying for the "canawi." Our exports, mainly "wlieat 
and whiskey," had been sent to market in arks and keelboats, floated down 
the Juu[at» Into the Susquehanna, and thence to tide water. The arks 
were rude structures, similar to the fiatboats of the Ohio, but sharp at both 
ends, and were never brought back. The keeiboata returned, pushed up 
stream by poles, agulust the ends ofwlilch the boatmen placed their shoul- 
ders, and then by walking from stem to stem, literally propelled the boat 
by the use of their legs. Souieof the first models of steamboats exliibited 
at Philadelphia (in the days of Fitch and Buiusey, before Fulton was 
heard of), hud pnshing sticks at tlieir sides similar to the old Juniata keel- 
boats. Fulton did not invent the steamboat. He put into practical use the 
ideas of others. Give tiim Ms due, but let us not forget Fitch, Rumsey, 
Evans, and otlier '' visionaries." Even the Spaniard at Barcelona, so long 
before them all, should not be forgotten. 

The cargoes brought up the Juniata comprised groceries, hardware, gen- 
eral merchandise, and gypsum — tlie latter for use as a fertilizer on corn and 
clover. To push ai boat up our little river with i>ole3 was transportation 
under difilculties, but bore no comparlaou in toll and hardship with the up- 
stream na'vigation uf the SFlississippi and Missouri, in early days. Laclede 

~aud Cliouteau, Lewis and Clark, Campbell, Ashley, Sublette, and their 
associates, were heroes of energy and perseverance, and aeom to have been 
special creations, intended or predestined for the rugged work they did. 

The advent of the engineers was a great event iu our town and valley, 
but belief In llie " canawi " was by no means universal. "It will break up 
the l)ell-teama, and rnin the taverns ; " and upon the whole It was rather to 
be regarded as an invention of the evil one. This feeling did not wear awa.v 
till expenditures on the work put more money afioat than had ever beeh 
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aiowii beforL-; luid Uieii prejudice yielded to Interest. Money in a capital 

kclier, and nobody v,n3 ruiued iircer all. 
. Pennsj-tvauia, wltli a population of only 1,049,458 in 1820 iind only reach- 
bg to I,:14S,233 iu IfiSO, had entered on a eoheuie of public works which 
Btioiately cost about forty millions of dollars, and inaQy tas-payers vere 
fioasly alarmed. But the debt is now, I believe, pretty well wiped out, 
^d the benents of Che bold policy remain. The little episode, more than 
y years a^o, of default for a time In the payment of interest— a lapse 
Viich elicited the caustio letters of Rev. Sidney Smith ^ia now forgotten, 
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It vas In its day a groat work, tliat canal up the Juniata, and when one 

iks bark to it, the professloa of civil euglneerliig is seen to have achieved 

triumphs. There were great engineers fifty or sixty years ago, — aa IXilIy 

equal to the problems then to be solved as our great engineers are to the 

problems to be solved now. The viaduct at the Relay Houae on the Baltl- 

Bailroad, built fifty years ago, is for symmetry and strength 

[Surpassed by any modern work in stone, and is a noble monumeut to 

injamiu H. Latrobe, the engineer. At Ilarrisburg, Pennsylvania, there Is 

wooden bridge built by Theodore Burr in 1S12, which has been iu use for 

wagoiia and foot passengers ever since, and whose wooden arches may be 

stuitied by engineers now with advantage. A stone bridge of two arches 

over the creek at my native town, ia older than I am, and will last longer, 

Bnt our canal, wlilch began on the Susqueliauua, could not be made 

[tiiiuoua to Pittsburgh. The Allegheuies intervened, and from HoUi- 

lysburg on the east flank of the mountains to Johnstown on the west, the 

>rtage Railroad of thirty-six milea was built; the pioneer mountain road 

IbBTVorld on any line of travel. The rise from its east end to thesumndt 

over 130O feet, and over 1100 feet from its west end. To surmount this 

ivation it had Inclined planes, from lower to higiier levels, and up and 

these the cars were moved by stationary engines and long cables. 

years after the road came into use, loaded canal boats were taken up 

cars and carried (Tom one side of the mountain to the other, as Mr. Eadu 

take up loaded ships and earry them by rail from the Gulf of Mexico 

■Uie Paelfle Ocean, 

The Tehuantepec Ship Railroad will be a parody on our old Allegheny 
'tage road, but a parody much grander in Its composition than the origl- 
plece. The building ofitis only a question of genius and money. The 
id dooB not question tlie genius of Mr. Eads, and I have faith that lie 
get the money; and when the road is completed, the world will wonder 
itt simplicity and ease of operation. It will also wonder at the stupidity 
a Congress that could not understand or appreciate a work so grand, so 
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desirable, and ao distinctly American. With money enough provitied, I 
have DO doubt Mr. £uda oouki build a Itridge across the British Chunnel, if 
John Bull would let him ; but John's dread of " French invasion " U 
great that be Is afVnid of the tunnel under the Hen, and the proposal of a 
bridge would be a red flag in the arena. " It wouldn't do, you know." 

1 have noted, the advent of the stages and their drivers when our turn- 
pike road came into use; but what la human glory after all? The ca 
came, with packet boats for passengers, and where was the glory of the 
stage driver then? 



For the boat captain outshone any driver that had ever held rein, 
sounded his brass horn as he swept proudly round on a high trot to the 
tavern door. The stages still ran, and carried mails, for boats could not run 
in winter ;^but tho charm had gone out of the driver. Ko more the expect- 
ant gatherings at the tavern porta! ; tltey were down at the canal, to greet 
the packet. And when the Ixjat came gliding into the lock, and her cap- 
tain, fearless on her bloodless deck, gave the sonorous order—" Snub bet ! '' 
what was Wellington at Waterloo to him ! 

And !u sooth not to Tse desplsetl were those canal packets :— kitchen at 
the stern — table from end to end of the cabin — three aijuaro meala — and at 
night a double tier of shelves on each side for beds : — wliat was all this but 
comfort and luxury, if not grandeur, even less than forty years ago? Eat- 
ing, sleeping, and the Journey still going on I What are the dining cars 
and the sleeping cars of that nbiqnltous George M. Pullman, but a bold- 
faced plagiarism after all ? And George M. never owns to it, that Hb baa 
copied the old packets. True, his oars are elegant and sumptuous, and roll 
along faster than the serene packets ; but you can't go on deck to sit on 
the trunks, sing in the moonlight, or duck your head at the cry of "low 
bridge!" Nor can you have some youthful Garfield, incipient President, 
driving your locomotive, as you might have had driving the team on 
towpath. Kor can you enjoy, and study, and analyze the scenery Trom Car 
windows, at forty miles an hour, as you could from tlie i^uietly gliding 



And then our rival packet lines, the "Pioneer" and the " Good Intent ;' 
— what ardent emulation, with three horses to each boat, tandem on the \ 
towpath 1 Nobie ambition to excel ! And when Henry Clay came along' 
on his way to Washington, what a chance for tho village orator to epeak ab 
him, and all of us to hear him In response, ' as we sailed ' from one set of 
locks to another t !No hurried hand-shake on a platform, or speech from the 
tall of a car [with the engine bell petulant) can reach the sublime in trip or- 
atory. Only the calm interior of the canal paclcet or the steamboat cabin 
can assure us this. And oh, the generous pride we te\t, when our t 
orator, Lawyer Fiaher (who had written the " Life of Charles Ball, a BUck 
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D," not inferior in many points to even TJnule Tora'a Cabin)— made the 
t epeoch on the whole line, though I can only recall one sentence &d- 
sssed to Mr. Clay : " Sir, your fame is as broad and as deathless as the 
B oF heaven '. " Mr. Fisher closed with tills eomprehenalve sentence. 
;9ther It vaa a superb piece of oratory, and Mr. Clay looked as If he 
lovcir heard the like before. 
The packet along the Juniata is gone forever. Tlie old canal itself, once 
the pride of a commonwealth, waB, when I last saw it, redueetl to the base 
uses of a few sluggish freight boata, and is possibly now abandoned. The 
State sold it to a soulleaa corporation. But p<?aoe to thy ashes. Captain 
Jacob LibhartI In thy day thou wert an exemplar. Easy it is to be royal on 
a tlirone; but to be royal on a packet boat; to elt a prince at head of talile; 
to tread the deck, every inch a king 1 Such wert thou, oh Jacob, Captain O'l 
the Daisy Dillerl Can ever Pullman conductor equal thee? Compared 
with the cabin or deck of a packet, what is the aisle of a car? 

The work of making the canal brought to the quiet town and valley an 
irruption of "outside barbarians" — engineers, contractors, laborers, and 
others. The most distinctive character and greatest curiosity was the Cath- 
olic Priest. There were so many " navvies," that the coming of the Priest 
was an advantage to the community as well as to the people under his care. 
He was a blessing all round. But a Catholic Priest was a new thing, and 
when he appeared In the streets, mild and humble as he seemed, he was 
ga zed at by all as a curiosity, and by some, perhaps, as a sort of monster, 
our people had nex'er seen a Prieat, and could not easily under- 
tnd that he might possibly be on the road to salvation as well as them- 
The Priest M'as perhaps a bigot, but those who looked askance at 
a were his peers in bigotry. For there used to be bigots, long ago, when 
Wple were earnest In their l^lth. But Father Mulialy quietly did his 
^rk, and got up his little chapel, with the cross on its peak. It is there 
; and If the Priest or his chapel ever wrought harm, I have not heard 
"of It. 

Religions toleration had not been the strong point of our homo people. 

Intensely in earnest, as a quiet and thoughtrul people are apt to be, they 

held godliness to be the one thing needfvil ; but they did not always realize 

t others, not of their line of faith, might have and enjoy it, and might, 

t the grace of the Most High, even be of the "elect." A more liberal 

rlt Is abroad now, but holiness has not gained. The Priest is no longer 

uioslty or a dragon. But sincerity and earnestness iu religious matters 

b not aeem to increase as Intolerance dies out. 

L Another new character was the Yankee clock peddler. I am not sure 
■It It may have been Sam Slick himself. Judge Haliburton's friend, who 
pove np to the farm gate, asked to stay the night, and after supper showed 
a gaily painted wooden clock— one he " didn't care to sell," as he wanted 
f (tor & sample ; but he could go back to the warehouse and get another, If 
We had an eight-day clock in a tall oaken case, that had been in 
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the faiuity for unknown years, having, I think, oome over the aea in 1746 ;- 
but eometliing was wroug with it, and alaudiug; stilt as it did (Father ue| 
leeting to have it repaired), its hands only pointed to the right time twice 
tn tweuty-four hours, and then not reliably. Mr. Bliak opened the case and 
looked in, but shook his heud. He might try to repair the clock, he said, &a 
it bad no doubt been a tlr»t-rate goer In its day, but in fact he only uudet> 
stood wooden clocks, and if one of these did not work Just right he could 
easily whittle a wheel or two into shape. But he waa "skeery" about 
mmldliug with the brass wheels, and " dtdu't calculate to get the hang o 
'em, and tniglit make it wuss, or suthin'." Then he opened the new clock, 
and showed the family all the little wooden wheels, greatly to the ediflca- 
tlon of the children ; and finally thought he could leave it till he came re 
again, when if we " aet'lly wanted It," he would let it stay for twenty-five 
dollars. Of course the clock remained, and kept the time as well as It could. 
But I am not unhappy in the reflection that the Priest is a fixture io my 
native town, and that the peddler of wooden clocks at twenty-flve dollars 
each is gone forever. 

We had a nsark on the porch, and when the shadow of a particular post 
reached it, we knew it meant noon ; and It was neigliborhood opinion that if 
our old clock had been sufficiently repaired to keep full time in cloudy 
weather, we might have got along without paying out so much money for a 
new one, and setting an example of extravagance to the rural folks about 
us. For the "Squire," as Father was called, having bought a Yankee 
clock, every farmer in the township must have one, and everybody w 
dered how they had got along all their Uvea without the "time o' day." 
Fortunately the sun still gave us the shadow of the post to regulate th.a 
new clock by. 

The " red rock section " of the canal, near our farm, required a great deal 
of blasting. Holes were drilled by band, coarse blasting powder was poured 
in, a copper rod waa inserted, and clay " tamped " in till the hole was filled. 
The copper rod was then drawn out, and fine powder poured in for priming. 
The slow-match was a strip of brown paper— the traditional brown paper of 
which the " parcels " in the old English novels was made, and which v 
used for wrappers in stores before the days of bags. The strip had beeni 
soaked in a solution of saltpetre. When adjusted to the priming, the work" 
man would touch a coal of fire to one end of it— and get out of the way. 

No safety-fuBo then; no steamer atmospheric drills; no nitro-glycerlne, 
giant powder, dynamite, " lithofracteur," — or other villainous compounds. 
The large-hearted Sylvester H. Laflin, philanthropy incarnate, (busy as 
bee, but diffusing sweets as he gathers them}, had not yet appeared. Queer 
destiny, that one whose goodness lights with steady beam the business 
circles of St. Louis, and whose personal record is a continuous glow of excel" 
lence, — a magazine of virtues, ^should head the list of dealers in things that 
only do their service by a flash and explosion, leaving wrecks beliJnd, or 
B<^iding death ahead. 



Sut all Laflin'B fuses and powdera, all Judy's fireworks, can never equal 
to me the long lineof blaeta put ofTat the red-rock section of our old oaual 
the night before Chrietmas (the workingmen'a welcome to the day), more 
thaa fifty years ago; when all the farm boys declared, in PennayWanla 
vernacular, that it was "better nor a circus, " which was sayiug a great 
deal. Yet our old-time mode of drilling and blasting was slow, compared 
with modern work. We were only one step advanced ftom the mining 
process, when fire was boilft against the rock to make it break out easily— 
or, as a high-tony writer in a niagazine would say, in Johnsonian phrase, 
lacilitate its fracture. 

Christmas day, 1854, was (sinfully) spent in writing the prospectus of a 
copper milling company ; the profits to be counted by the figure 1 , and cy- 
phers at will ; but we could soon count without the figure 1, using only the 
-lyphecs. In that prospectus (Whitney's ' Metallic Wreath of the United 
Stotes,' for authority) I said : 

" The Eselschacht, at Kuttemhurg, in Bohemia, a mine now abandoned, 
reached the depth of 3,778 feet. At Borer buhel, there were, Ln the sixteenth 
century, excavations to the depth sf 3,I0T feet, and the plana of the works 
are yet preserved. These escavationa appear the more wonderful, as they 
were made before the introduction of gunpowder." 

Since 1S54, the workings of the Comstock lode, in Nevada, have g-one to 
depths exceeding 3,000 feet; but the old Kuttemburg mine, if truly re- 
ported, is still the deepest mine in the world ; Its depth being only about 
20O feet less than the height of Vesuvius, Comx)aring this depth with the 
height of the loftiest structures ever erected by man, the Pyramid of Cheops 
and the Strasburg Cathedral — the proportions are found to be about eight 
to one. (The Tower of Babel may have been higher than the Pyramid and 
the Cathedral, but we have no measurements.) The Artesian bore at the 
St. Louis Insane Asylum (4,380 feet) is the deepest hole in the ground ever 
made, and, like the Tower In the plain of Shinar, and the Waslilugton 
Monument, Itia not yet finished. If the globe isa hollow sphere, as held 
Uy John Cleve Bymmes— with an entrance to the interior at each pole— and 
if, in the interior, there is a lake of " fire and brimstone," where, as Burns 
iifts it, " they'll roast ye like a herring,"— we can brag on the old County 
Court of St. Louis, wliich got nearer to it than anybody else sincp Korah's 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BAILKOADS J.OSO AOO STEAM CARRIAGES — UE CAfB, CUQSO: 

M'ATT, BYMINGTON, EVANS, TKEVETHICK, ASD OTHERS— FRAKCE lEAUS 
WITH A 6TBAM CARRIAGE— arUBrOCH'S MODEL SfAREB THB DOnNIE 
— A TOLL-TAKER FKIGHTENED — WATERS AND STEPHENSON — FIRST 
LOCOMOTIVE IN AMERICA — ALL ABOUT BAILBO ADS— NAPOLEON'S IM- 
MORTAL BOMBAST— EGYPTIAN POEM. 

I have beeu writing of times sixty, fifty, forty years ago. Yet what 
changes 1 The great Peuusylvaiiia Railroad, exemplar for the world, ■ 
its two, three, or four tracks, aud more rails iu uiauy parts of It tliau Eads 
will liave in his great Bhip Railway ; with its utmost perfection of equip- 
ments, except aa lacking useless omaineut— and its army of operatives, dis- 
cipUned to more thaa military exactness— uow beara thi'oiigh the Juniata 
valley and over the Alleghanies a commerce of people aud things infinitely 
beyond any eatimate that any sane man could have conceived sixty years 
ago. The population of the United Btat«8 ia about five times what it wai 
tlien, but the domestic conuuerce of the country has augmented !u a ratio 
much greater, aud the census, as I will show in a future chapter, does not 
now measure the forces of the people as it once did. 

lo tlioso childhood days, when the pack-horse aud hia trail were not yet 
forgotten by the elders, and the heavy wains rolled westward to the iueplr- 
iug musio'of the bell-t«ams, few of our people knew anything of railroads or 
locomotives, aud nearly all were slow of belief lu them, or at least tfiey never. 
expected to see them, Aa a highway to peneti'ate all regions, to stretch 
across contjuenta, to carry things almost as cheaply as they could float, and 
to whirl people along by day and by night cheaper than tliey could walk, 
and on the average aa safely — aud to make fortunes for the directors and 
managers — the Kailroad, even amougat the most enlightened, was not e%'eu 
dreamed of. 

Yet railways were very old things, the first line of wooden rails for coal 
wagons from the mines to the watei--aide having been laid by "Master Beau- 
mont," near Newcastle, England, In 1630. Roger North deseribea these 
roads and rolling-stock in 1676; "Rails of timber from the colliery down to 
the river exactly straight aud parallel, and carts made with four rowlets fit- 
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ig tliese rails, whereby the carriage is bo easy that one horse will draw 
ir or five chaldroiiB of coals." A century later, Arthur Youug writes; 
coal-wagon roads from the pita to the water are great works, carried 
'er all sorts of Irregularities of grouiid so l^r as the dlHtauce of nine or ten 
At the time of the Bcotch rebeUlou lu 1745, a railway existed from 
Tranentcoalpita to the harbor of Cookeuzle, " and a portion of tlie line had 
the honor of being selected as a position for Gen. Cope's command at the bat- 
tle of Prestonpaiis." Bomoof my forefathers may have been unwise enough 
to be In that battle— on the weaker Bide — aud so bad to run over to Ireland, 
These wooden tracks were the germ of our modern railway ; although the 
)ple of Egypt and Baalbec may have had siroilar ways on which to move 
le great stones of pyramids and temples. The first iron rails (oasi^lruu 
iates) are supposed to have been laid down in England as eai'ly as 1T3S. In 
'6, Johii Curr laid & cast-iron railway near SbefQeld, but the miners got 
up a riot and destroyed it, and Mr. Curr had to hide in tlie woods three days 
to escape their fury! Benjamim Oulram laid rails in 1800, and hence our 
term '' tram-roads," called after the tall-part of Benjamin's family name. 

Solomon de Cans, who was shut up in the Blc^tre of Paris for his supposed 
maduees, is believed to have been the first to conceive the idea of employing 
,m -for moving carriages ou land as well as ships at sea. Ko record is 
>re sad than that of de Cans. Marian de Loime, in a latter dated Paris, 
fl, describes a visit paid to this celebrated mad-house in company witli 
English Marquis of Worcester. "A frightful face appeared behind some 
leuse bars, andahoarse voiceexclaimed, 'lamnotmad! lamnutmad! 
lave made a discovery that would enrich the country that adopted it.' 
~iat has he discovered?' asked our guide. 'Oh,' replied the keeper, 
lethiug trifling euougli ; you would never guess It ; it is the use of the 
of boiling water. Tlds man is named Solomon de Cans ; he came from 
landy, four years ago, topreeent to the klngastatemeut of the wonder- 
effects that might be produced (Vora his Invention. To listen to him you 
;Id liuagine that with steam you could navigate ships, move carriages — 
&ct, there Is no end to the miracles which he Insists could be performed. 
.e Cardinal sent the madman away without liateuing to him. Solomon de 
ins, far ftom being discouraged, followed the Cardinal wherever he went, 
tired of finding him forever In his path, and annoyed at bis folly, shut 
ip in the Eicetre. He has even written a book about it.' " The Mar- 
of "Worcester studied the l>ook, and jrartions of it are embodied In bis 
futury of Inventions." 
Savary, Watt, Symington, and otlier Englishmen, In the last century, 
itertalned the Idea of steam-carriages, but did not reduce it to prai'lice. 
flrst model of a steam-carriage of which there is any account, was con- 
icted in France by a Frenchman named Cugnot, In 1T6S. He afterwai'de 
engine on the same plan ; but when set in motion it projected Itself 
■d -with such force that it knocked down a stone wall, and, its power 
lug considered too great for ordinary use, it was stowed away in the Arse- 
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nal Museum at Paris, Oliver Evans, the American Inventor, in 1772 invented 
a steam-carriage to travel on common roads, but for lack of funds waa 
able to put It into operation. 

The first English model of a b team-carriage was made In 1784 hy 'WilHam 
Murdoch. It was on the high-pressure principle, and ran on three wheels. 
It waa very diminutive, standing little more than a foot high , and the boiler 
waa heated by a spirit lamp. One night Murdoch determined to try the 
working of hia model locomotive, and for this purpose chose the walk lead- 
ing to the church about a mile from the town. The walk waa narrow and 
bounded by hedgea on either aide. It was a dark night, and Murdoch set out 
alone to try hia experiment. Having lit his lamp, the water began to boil, 
and ofTstarted the engine with the inventor after it. He soon heard distant 
shoota of despair, and, on following up the machine, found that the c 
for assistance proceeded flrom the worthy pastor of the parish, who, going 
towards the town, was met on this lonely road by the tdssing and fiery 
little monster, wliich he subsequently declared he had taken to he the Evil 
One in proper person. No steps were taken by Murdoch to embody his idea 
of a locomotive carriage in a more practieal form. 

In 1802 Richard Trevethick and Andrew Vivian, of Cornwall, took out a 
patent for " methods of improving the construction of ateam-englueB, and 
the application thereof for driving carriages, and for other purposes." They 
bniit a steara-carriage, and it is said thst "this was the first succeaafUi high- 
pressnre engine constraeted on the principle of moving a piston by the eias- 
tioity of steam against the pressure of the atmosphere"; but this only applies 
to England. Oliver Evans, at Pliiladeiphia, had pre^'iously built and oper- 
ated a high-pressure engine. The ateam-carriage of Trevethick and Vivian, 
the first ever constructed for actual use on common roada, waa, on the whole, 
tolerably aucceaaful, and the makera determined to exhibit it In London. 
Coleridge relates that " while the vehicle was proceeding along the road at 
the top of its speed, Vivian descried ahead of them a closed toll-gate, and 
called out to Trevethick, who was behind, to slacken speed ; but the mo- 
mentum was BO great that the carriage proceeded some distance, coming 
dead up, however, just on the right side of the gate, which was opened like 
lightning by the toll-keeper. 'What have us got to pay here?' asked Vivian, 
The poor tollman, trembling in every limb and his teeth chattering, essayed 
areply: ' Na-na-na-na'-— 'What have us got topay,Isay?' 'No-noth- 
nothing to pay 1 Dear Mr. Devil, do drive on as fast as you can '. — nothing 
to pay ]' " The carriage was exhibited in London, but never came into use- 
ftil service. 

In 1804 Trevethick constructed a locomotive for use on railroads, and it 
succeeded in dragging after it several wagons at the rate of live miles an 
hour, but it proved a practical failure. To get rid of the waste ateani It was 
discharged into the smokestack through a pipe at right-angles, "Trevethick 
was here hovering on the verge of a great discovery," but he was not aware 
of the action of the waste steam in contributing to increase the draft, as in 




ns be patented fanners to urge tbe Are. Yet his looomotiTe, "although 
ifltted for actual work, was a highly nieritoriouii pruductluD, aad its Inven- 
tion may be said to cooattlute an important link In the mechaniBm of the 
steam-engine." 

In Trevethick'a day an imaginary difBcutty tended to retard the adoption 

of the locomotive. TiiiB was the supposition that the " bite" uf the smooth 

wh^elB on the rail would not be sufficient to enable the engine to draw a 

hea<ry load ; and his engine had projections or knobs on the wheels, which 

of course caused great jolting of the machine. In 1811 Mr. Blenkinsop, of 

, took out a patent for a racked or toothed rail, laid along one side of 

B road, into which a toothed wheel of hla engine worked. Enginea on this 

Lan began running on the railway ^om the coal mines to Leeds, three and 

ft batf miles, in 1812, and continued for some years to be one uf the principal 

jirioeities of the neighborhood. This was the first instance of the regular 

Bployment of locomotiTe power for commercial purposes. 

[n 1612 a locomotiTe, made by Chapman, was tried near Newcastle, to 

drag itself along by a chain stretched from one end of the road to the other, 

and passedonce around a grooved barrel-wheel under the engine. It was soon 

abandoned. Another remarkable expedient was adopted by Mr. Brunton, 

grill Derbyshire, who, in 1813, patented his "Mechanical Traveler," to go upon 

:, working alternately like those of a horse ! These, and other similar 

^DtriTances, projected about the same time, show that invention was ac- 

Ively at work, and that many minds were laboring to solve the important 

lem of locomotive traction upon railways. 

I 1813, at the Wylam colliery, owned by Mr. Blacket, experiments 
e made to test the adhesion of smootli wheels on smooth rails. Wm, T. 
<, of Toronto, Ontario, states in a late pubhcation* that his grand- 
Jier, Thomas Waters, " late of Gateshead-on-Tyne," is entitled " to the 
r of the construction of the first traction locomotive." It waa built 
Mtly "at his works at Gateshead, with the assistance of his son, Thomas 
i, Jr., and a man named Hudspeth, who were the only three men that 
c touohed the machine or engine." This engine, Mr. Waters says, "was 
ide to theorderof Wm. Hedley, viewer of Wylam colliery, who, with my 
Uidfatber's assistance, Invented traction." " It is eight miles to Wylam 
y from Gateshead, and my uncle, then a lad of IS, made a trolley with 
"BQk [the first handcar?] on which ho and Hudspeth used to go to New- 
tt at night or at the end of the week, and also to take material and tools 
K tlieir work. Wm. Hedley and my grandfather thought an engine might 
B made to pull the wagons Instead of horses (having seen the trolley), and 
) In^ial of the first traction engine began. To determine this point [the 
a of smooth wheels] Hedley had a carriage constructed, placed upon 
railroad, and loaded with iron ; two, four, and six loaded wagons were 
■iied to it; the carriage Itself was moved by men at four handles. Hed' 
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ley took notes of the weight of carriage and iron, and of tbe loaded wagons, 
and when the wheels revolved without drawing ihe wagons. The weights 
were repeatedly varied, buE with the same relative results. This experi- 
naent, which wiia on a large scale, my uncle, Thomas Waters, had previously 
tried on a small scale. But tubes out of the colliery were used before that, 
oD a road of smaller gauge, in Mr, Blacliet'B grounds, to obtain privacy.' 
After that, Mr. Hediey ordered my grandfather, Thomas Waters, to cou- 
Btniot an engine. How eould Stephenson be the father of the locomotive? 
I would not detract one tittle of the celebrity of Mr. Stephenson in making 
certain improvements. Now, it has often been asserted that Stephenson 
made the first engine, and by some others that Hediey made It, but tbe 
truth is this: Hediey perfected traction; Thomas Waters, Jr., invented 
and made the first trolley and crank ; and Thomas Waters [the grandfather 
of William T. of Toronto] made the first engine, to the order of Hediey,' 
for Blacket to use at Wylani colUery." Mr. Blacket opened his purse for 
these experiments at Wylam, as Lord Ilavensford did for gtepheuBou at Kil- 
lings worth. 

In 18U George Stephenson's first locomotive was placed on the railway 
of the Killingsworth colliery. After a year's use, it was found that the cost 
of hauling by horses and by steam was about equal. Mr. Stephenson then 
turned the escaping steam into the chimney through a pipe curved upward, 
and the power of the engine was at once more than doubled; combustion 
was stimulated, the capacity of the bolter to generate steam was greatly in- 
creased, and the effective power of the engine augmented in the same pro- 
portion. This experiment gave life to the locomotive. It was followed by 
the multitubular boiler and the coupled driving-wheels. Mr. Btephenson's 
engines continued for seven or eight years at work on the Killingsworth coal 
road without attracting any general attention In England. Mr. William T. 
Waters claims that a second locomotive, built by his grandfather In 1S14, 
had " a return-tube in the boiler, and also had the exhaust-pipe carried !utO 
the chimney and upturned therein." I have never before seen any denial of 
Stephenson's right to the credit of this vital feature of the locomotive. 

It is no wonder that little was known of railroads or locomotives In onr 
quiet region along the Juniata sixty years ago. It was only in 1S23 that the 
act of Parliament for the Stockton &, Darlington railroad, in England, was 
passed — a road projected by the quaker, Edward Pease, and laid out by 
George Stephenson — the first railroad in the world for general commercial 
purposes, and opened for traflic in 1S25. In that year the civil engineers 
were preparing to invade our Juniata valley, and the Stockton & Darlington 
railway began a revolution in the habits of the human race which is already 
more wonderful than any other on record. 

The first railroads in the United States were built to carry gravel, stone, 
anthracite coal, and other heavy materials. All were short. Oue was built 
on Beacon Hill in Boston, In IfiOT ; one in Delaware county, Pennsylvania, in 
1809 ; and one at Bear Cieek Furnace, Armstrong county. Pa., In 1S16. The 
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^■Bcka were composed of wooden rails. Other short roads, Blmilarly oon- 
^frucLed, were built in vai-ioiiB jdiifes. Piiut lo 180U, Oliver Evans, of Phila- 
^Hlphiu, ur^ed repeatedly in piililio addri^Hi^eH the i.'oastructlOD of a paseeu- 
^Kr railroad from Philadelphia to Kew York, and iu that year attempted to 
^■pm a cumpauy for this purpose. In 1812 Col. John Stevens, of Hobolien, 
^■ew Jersey, published a pam]>hlet recoium ending the building of a passen- 
Jpr railmad from Albany to Lake Erie, but liis suggestions were not heeded. 
H In April, 1823, the State of New York chartered tlie Delaware & Hudsoa 
^nuul ComiMUiy to construct a caual and railroad f^-om the coal fields iu 
JPEamq>'l vaiiia to the Hudson river at Bondout ; tba railroad, 16 miles long, 
^BBm Honesdale to Carhondale, to carry coal, was completed in 182Q. In 
^BSfii the Quiuey railroad, in Massachusetts, 4 miles long, was built to haul 
Kpuiite to tlie port of Neponset; the rails of wood, strapped with iron. In 
^Hp7, the Mauch Chunk railroad, 9 miles loujip, was built In Pennsylvania to 
^Kuiect coal mines with the Leiiigh river ; the gauge was 3 feet 7 inches, and 
^Bewoodeurails were lUeed with iron. In 1826, the State of Kew York char- 
Hbt^ the Mohawk & Hudson railroad, for freight and passengers, from A 1- 
^finy to Schenectady, 47 mi lea; work was not begun till 1830, and the road 
^Bm opened for travel In September, 1S31. 

H On February 28, 1827, the state of Maryland chartered the Baltimore & 
Hbio railroad. Work was begun July 4, 1828, and In 1829 the track was Sn- 
Hshod 6 miles, and "cars were put upon it for the accommodation of the offl- 
|Rr8, and to gratify the curious by a ride." Thia waa the first road in the 
"united Btetea that was opened for the conveyance of passengers ; it was 
flniBheil to Eliicot's Mills, 13 miles, in 1830. The Waalilngton branch was 
opened to Bladenaburg in July, and to Washington in August, 1834. 

The Ciiarleston A Hamburg railroad, in South Carolina, waa chartered In 
nber, 1H2T. A locomotive was placed on it in 1830. The road was com- 
peted iu September, 1833, a distance of 135 miles ; at that time it was the 
reat ooiitiuuous line of railroad in the world. The rails used on the 
irleston and on the Albany road were of wood, with fiat bar-iron nailed 
itliem. The tratikofthe Baltimore & Ohio consisted of cedar cross-pieces 
d string-pieces of yellow pine IS lo 24 feet long and 6inehes square, with 
a bara on them. The fiaiiges of the wheels were on the oulsidc. After 
e miles of this kind of road had been made, long granite slabs were sub- 
Btuted for the cedar cross-pieces and pine strlugera. "Iron strips were laid 
^mlles and miles on stone curbs," Before the road had been finished to 
jlt of Rocks, in 1832, " wroaght-iron rails of the English mode" bad been 
d on part of the line. 

A.b<iiiC this time various patterns of roiled iron rails were in uaa in Eng- 
The first of these was the lish-hellied, invented and patented in 1820, 
H which fitted into cast Iron chairs. The larger part of the Stockton and 
Krlington road, ttiirty-seven miles long, was laid with roiled rails of this 
I, weighing twenty-eight pounds to the yard. On the Liverpool and 
tSobester road, "the rails used were made of forged iron, iu lengths 
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of fifteen feet, and weighed one hundred and eeventy-flve pounds each. 

The Clarence rail was an English improvement ; It recited on chatia, but 
did not have the fish belly, its upper and lower BurfiiceB being paralleh 
These raila were used on tlie AllefrUeay Portage road, in Pennsylvania, 
fluished )u 1S33. On a piurt of the Philadelphia aud Columbia road, opened 
in 1834, fiat rails were laid either on granite blocks or wooden string pieces, 
but the larger part of the track had Clarence rails. On the Boston and 
Lowell road, completed In 1835, stone cross-ties were at flrst laid, gome of 
which were in use as late as lSo2. On one truck of this road the H roll was 
laid ; this rail rested on chairs, and had a web similar to that of the T rail. 

Many years elapsed after the first railroad was built before any other 
than fiat rails were made In America. All the heavy rails were imported 
from England. Up to 1843 there were no facilities for the manufacture of 
heavy iron rails, to supply the wants of the 4,185 miles of American rail- 
road esistlng at the beginning of 1844, and of a few hundred additional 
miles then projected. The first heavy rails were rolled in 1844, of the XJ 
pattern, at the Mount Savage Iron Works iu Maryland, The first T rails 
made in America were rolled at the Montour Mill at Danville, Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1845. 

The T rail, now universally used on American railroads, is generally 
supposed to be of English origin; but it was In vented by Robert L. Stevens, 
of Hobokeu, New Jersey, in 1830, and was first laid on the Camden and 
Amboy railroad. It did not come into general use until after 1845. Th& 
first made of these rails were only sixteen feet in length. The first raila 
thirty feet iu length were made at the Cambria Iron Works at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, in 1856, but there beiug no demand for them they were used 
on the tracks of that company at their works. The first thirty foot rails, 
rolled on order, were made at the Montour Works In 18o9. The first sixty 
foot, or double length rails, were rolled at the Edgar Thompson steel works, 
Pennsylvania, in 1875 ; and that company, in 1876, exhibited a steel rail at 
the Centennial Exhibition one hundred and twenty feet in length, weighing 
sixty-two pounds to the yard. The rail mills iu the United States have 
now a capacity of three million tons of iron and steel rails per 
More than nine tenths of the rails rolled In 1S62 wereof ateel. 

The first locomotive, the "Stourbridge Lion," did not touch Ai 
soil till I was twelve years old. At a convivial meeting in 1855, Major Hora- 
tio Allen, engineer of the Erie Railroad, described in a speech the first trip 
made by a locomotive on this continent ; 

" Where was it ? And who awakened its energies and directed its move- 
ments? It was in the year 1829, on tlie banks of the Lackawaxen, at tha 
commencement of the railroad connecting tlie canal of the Delaware and 
Hudson Company with their coal mines — and he wlio addresses you was the 
only person on that locomotive. Tlie road had been built in tlie summer, 
the structure was of hemlock timber, of largo dimensions, notehed in caps 
placed far apart. The timber had cracked and warped from exposure to the 
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After aboDt three liiindred feet of straight line the road crossed the 
kckawttxen creek on trestle work about thirty feet hJgh, ivith a, curve ol 
9 hundred, and fifty to Tour himdretl feet radius. The impression was 
y general that this Iron monster would either break down the road, or 
ive the track at the curve and plunge into the creek. My reply was, that 
S too late to consider the probability of such occurrences ; there was no 
' Gourse but to have a trial of the strange animal, which liad been 
;ht here [t^om England] at great expense ; but that it was not nei-ea- 
y that more than one should be Involved In Its fate ; that I would take 
B first ride aloue, and the time would come when I should look back lo 
I incident with great interest. As I placed my hand on the tlirottle 
lire, I was undecided whether I would move slowly, or with a fair degree 
If speed, but believing that the road would prove safe, and preferring, If we 
did go down to go handsomely, and ■without any evidence of timidity, I 
started with considerable velocity, passed the curve over the creek aal'ely, 
and waa soon out of hearing of the cheers of the vast assemblage. At the 
end of two or three miles I reversed the valve, and returned without acci- 
dent to the place of starting, having thus made the first railroad trip by 
locomotive in the western hemisphere." 

Pioneer of wonders, good Major Allen ! Unconscious of the great future; 
for if I liad told thee, then, that in fifty-four years there wouid be more 
than 110,000 miles of railroad in the United States, and 250,000 in the world, 
derisiou would have curled thy shaven lip I 

As late as 1829, two distinguished engineers, Mr. Walker and Mr. Rae- 

trick. solemnly advised the use of stationary engines, instead of locomotives. 

on the Liverpool and Manchester railroad, then nearly conipleted ; but 

i^tephenson Insisted on the locomotive, and at a competitive trial in Octobei', 

8 (for a prize of 600 pounds), the Rocket ran at the rate of twenty-five 

dies an hour, and settled the question. In 1830 the road was opened with 

Bouiotives, 

^Peter Cooper built the first locomotive made in America, the "Tom 
and ran it on the Baltimore and Uhlo road in August, ISHO. It 
B a Bojall atTair, rattier a working model than an engine for service, and 
W. Cooper was his own engineer. To make a tubular boiler he used gun 
"The Best Friend of Charleatou," the flrat American locomotive 
lactual service, was built at the West Point foundry in New York City, 
1 put to use on the Charleston and Hamburg railroad in Boutb Caro- 
,, III 1830. 

The idea of hauling ears by horses was not given up for some years after 
the first railroads wero oonstructed in the United States. I think horses or 
mnles were used for a time on the Pennsylvania state road from Piiiliidel- 
phia to Columbia. On most of the levels of the Allegheny Portage railroad 
ihe cars were drawn by horses. In 1837, when I first saw it, this road had 
bat one locomotive. 

Another old time idea was, that railroads should be used Uke o 
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ruatls, auit every citizen be at liberty to put on Iiis own cars, just aa Ike could 
|iiit lilsi waguus uu a turnpike road, and pay totly. Vei'y etude and absutd 
il all aeems now ; but the Pennsylvania etate toad, from Philadelphia to 
Columbia, was for a number of years operated simply as a highway for 
vebiulea of transportation owned by individuals. The "Commonwealth" 
furzilBhed the track and all motive power, hut tlie cars were private prop- 
erty, and tolls were paid fot the use of the track and hauling the cam. 
Laughable enough, now, is it not? But it was a very serious matter then, 
especially as the " Superintendent of Motive Power ■' was a state officer, and 
belonging of course to the political party in power, was always charged by 
the party not In power with stealing all he could. In course of time the 
cars oame to he owned by companies, and individual owners disappeared ; 
but I have forgotten at what time the State undertook to provide both oars 
and engines, and to charge freights on the goods Instead of tolls for use of 
track and hauling. Years ago the road passed from the ownership of the 
State to that of the Pennsylvania Bailroad Company. A prolific source of 
partisan corruption was closed up, but the interest of party contests fell off 
sadly. Patriotism waned as profit fled. 

As our first railroad had, generally, only the "flat rail"— bars of iron 
spiked on stringers of wood or stone — they were very imperfect, but were a 
great deal better than none ; and I feel no shame to confess that we were 
very proud of them. No great speed was made or expected, Accideuts 
were not unknown ; but there was one peril which we escape on the T rail. 
Sometimes the end of a flat rail would turn upward, pierce the car bottom, 
disturb the passengers, and be decidedly unpleasant, if it did not destroy 
life or limb, or throw the car from the track. These Intruding rail-ends 
were called " snakeheads." 

The cars first in use were small aflkirs. The " burden cats," as freight 
oars were called forty-five years ago, were hoses, a little longer than their 
width, and had a wheel at each corner. Three or four tons made a load for 
one of them. Curs and engines have been in course of uuprovemeat ever 
since the first were put on the track ; but the locomotivo, with all its varied 
improvements, and its greater weight and power, is in essentials — steam 
blast, tubular boiler, and connecting rode — the same as when George Steph- 
enson's Rocket, in September, 1830, ran thirty miles an hour on the Liver- 
pool and Manohester railroad, astonished the Duke of Wellington and 
killed Mj. Huakisson. 

There were no telegraphs for a number of years after railroads were In 
use ; but the managers nevertheless ran their trains, and we got along. The 
world can do without a great many things it has never enjoyed. I do not 
remember what the speed was on our railroads in early days, but probably 
about fifteen miles an hour aa a mashuum for passenger trains. On the 
Baltimore and Ohio branch to Washington, In 1841 and 1842 (when I had not 
yet risen above political life), we sometimes made twenty miles an hour, 
passing a mile post every three minutes by the watch ; but I think this was 
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above the average, and was a special bleaalng vouchsafed to the offloe seek- 
ers, eaabliii; the expectajita to rea<;h the capital qul(.'kly, aud the dia- 
app(^nted to get home before their borrowed moiiey had all run out. 

The Telegraph, tried and enjoyed, in 1844 as a curiosity, between' Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, was opened for general busineea April 1, lS4a. But 
I need not here write of the Telegraph, or more of our magnlSceut railroad 
system ; for if fully described this year, their extension aud expansioa 
would require a supplemeutary deBcriptloa next. When Napoleon's Army 
was marching past the pyramids, he said to his soldiers, ia immortal bom- 
i bast, " Forty Cenluties look down apon you I " I never knew what he 
L'RiaBiit, I hardly think the dead centuries look down on any body. But let 
p th em look at our railroads — if they can. 

FoBTY Centuries. 

01(1 kings of Ef^pt squandered life and linib 

Their grand, mysterious Pyramids compiling ; 
The stated Bepulchre, tlie monarcli'fl whim, 

The victor's trophy— piliug. 
But what are those dead monnmeiita to-day 7 

St npendouB stones, telling of wondrous labora! 
Compared with tliem how grand our iron way, 

Uaking remote men neigh bora I 
Bleep on, old ting ! nor heed the Tapor Bcream,— 

Start not from cold aaroopliagus in panic ; 
Kest, mammy monarcb 1 ignorant of steam, 

And modem world's mechanic. 
Eloquent your Pyramids of wasted toil — 

Our roads of progress, culture and facility ; 
Monuments the one of human wrong and spoil. 

The other of utility 1 
No lotly Pyramid, no Kamao'a fane, 

NoSphynx, no Meroniin, rails lip emulation; 
We rather turn to where your dooded plain 

May teach na irrigation. 
Bleep on, old kingl — why wake up now to fiml 

Your vaunted glory Ircati^d as prepost'rous? 
aGOBGE Btbpiibnson, in service to mankind, 

We rank above gEsosTBia I 
nis day ia past, the monarch of the Nile- 
Gone are his vassel kiiips, and tribute votive j 
Yet was hia courtier, with a, Owning smile, 

Moved by a luco-motive 1 
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CHAPTER V. 

PBRCUSSIOir CAPS— FLINT LOCKS — Kt BKCLK A GOOD SHOT, BUT LOST CASTK 
— BKOTHEU DAVID SHOOTS OSCB— A 6EBMON ON KING DAVID— COLT A 

maxwell's revolvkks— uESTRuCTivB matcoks— pRiiwiTn'B iron wohks 

PIONEERS IN IltON WKST OP THK HISSISSIP^I — OLD FREEDOM WORKS— 

LOGAN, THK MINSO CHIEF- ^HO«EES3 IN IRON MAKING — PKK CAPITA IN 
POUNDS AT SEVERAL DATES — PRESENT CAPACITY OP PRODUCT 
ERAL FCKL— PENMBTLVANIANS AND XHK OELESTIlI. STREETS — THET GIVE 
UP THE TARIFF. 

The picturesque and ever beautlftil valley of tlie Juniata, to be famoaa ii 
story and song when written, bad no railroad for a dozen years after I had 
left it. In my younger days people could be aniajingly happy without rail- 
roads, or telegraphs, or photographs, or sundry other things now by i 
made easential to eoiufort. They could be happy with only flint-lock gnus. 

The pei'«uasion cap and loelt were Invented about 1823, but new thing* 
made their way slowly into the interior, and I first heard of the new gun- 
loekinlg26. My uncle told of a percussion lock he had seen on a gun In 
Baltimore, where he had been to sell iron and buy " store goods. 
an " Iron-Master," and had the Hanover Works In old Bedford county, In " 
the "cove" below Mo Connels burg, near the Maryland line — a serious, qniet, 
tall gentleman, who could lean over to the right, rest his left elbow on his 
ribs, and, with a long flint-lock rifle balanced on his extended hand, take ofl* 
a squirrel's head at eighty yards. He was a little proud of his skill, too; 
and when the workmen practiced at " shooting-mark," lie would walk over 
to the ground about the time they got through, borrow a rifle from some 
one— and win the turkey, though he never claimed It. Impressed with the 
value of the percussion lock, he was quite efTuaive in his description of It 
to the hands — and lost caste sadly. They could respect Jila general probity 
and his markmauship, but not liiu heretical notions about gun-locks, as they 
took no Block In new-ntugled things. Crack shots as they all were with 
fllnt-loeka, they cared for nothing better than their fathers had, but "only 
wished they could have a fellow there with one of those new contrivances"; 
they would soon " show him how to shoot." 

This notice of gun-locks is put here iu order that the younger readers 
may understand a phrase once used by Henry Clay when his party had lost 






electioa: " Pick your flints and try It again!" The Iniioceut youth of 

present day, raised on percussion loclts, fixed animunitiou, and breech- 

>der», cannot understand the record of our great and glorious couutry if 

,ey do not know what flint-loeks were. Let tiiem think of George Wash- 

Igton, of Daniel Boone, of Andrew Jackson and his "Hunters of Kentucky" 

it New Orleans, and all the flights of the American eagle before percussion 

locks were known 1 Then let them disparage our old flint-locks If they can. 

The people were fond of shooting in old Bedford county long ago, but, 

while they insisted on fair play in a flst flght, they were yet so sadly lacking 

oMvalry" and so low down in civilization that they did not shoot each 

T. About 1840 my brother David, then a law student in Bedford town, 

sent toareniote township toatteud an "arbitration"; for In tliose primi- 

'e times the parties in cases of dispute would often agree to "leave It out 

men." Of course there was a gathering of rural folks, and rifle practice, 

,th the common result of "driving the nail"; and after they had all taken 

.»hot and bragged a little on their skill, David remarked that he "didn't 

lider that sort of thing shooting at ail." 

Well, Mr. Lawyer, what do you call shootin' ? And what's better nor 
in' the nail?" 

I'll tell you what shooting is. Anyone can drive the natl. No Judg- 
ment required for that. Hold steady, sight at the nail, pull trigger, and 
tliereyouare. But to put the bullet so close to the nail as just to leave paper 
enough to hold up the mark' — that's shooting." 

And then he was about to mount his horse, when the man who had he- 
re spoken, and who had Juat reloaded his gun, handed it to him with the 
that he would show them "how to do that sort of shootin'." A piece 
paper the Btzeof a dollar was tacked ton fence-post 80 yards distant; he 
slowly raised the gun (Intending, if he missed the post, to eay that he could 
only rely on his own rifle) and blazed away. To the astonishment of all, and 
most of himself, he made the very shot he had described, and was famous at 
iinee; but as he rode homeward he made up his mind never again to shoot 
In Blticklog township. The young lawyer was named David after a plain 
neigh l)or of the family, and not after the sovereign upon whom Rev. E. Car- 
terHutehinaon, nearly forty years ago, preached in St. Louis oneof his terse, 
<coue, and Instructive sermons, taking for test the phrase, "David was a 
after God's own heart." I liatened to that sernooa with much interest, 
there were passages In the life of David that had always seemed to me a 
;le Irregular, to say the least, and I was curious to know how he would 
it them. The Rector of St. George's Church, who never preached a dull 
stale sermon, touched charmingly on the youth of David, and his cele- 
Lted duel with Goliath, and then traced his career as he rose higher and 
:her — bis conduct as a warrior, and as a judge in Israel — giving him the 
exalted character to which heisnodoubt justly entitled;— and when I was 
ihout to conclude that the dark spots were to be passed over without even a 
cweep of tho whitewosh brush, the Eector said, In his forcible and imprea- 
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slve way, " la the matter of Uriah the Hittlte, D«vid niuaC stand on 
same platform witli other stuuera 1" N'ot aoother word ; anil there, oh 
ners, David staudsamoiigyouyetl 

A splendid fellow he was, that brother of rolne: among the very first to 
mount the castle top at Chapultepeo, whea Bcott'a army captured the City 
of Mexico; but fated to perish at last under Blunt, In 1862, on the Kansas 
border. And all the rest but one are gone ; of eleven boys, only two of ua 
left. Only two, and one an old fogy, — myself; probably the only man who 
laments the fluit-locks, or thinks the invention of the percussion loi'k haS' 
had more evil than good results. There is said to be in the Tower of Lon- 
don the model of a revolving pistol two or three hundred years old. It 
came to nothing. The revolver could only work with the percussion lock, 
happily not then invented. But at length it came Into use, and in due se- 
quence came Colt (or rather Maxwell, said to have prompted Colt) with the 
murderous weapon. But suppose there had been do percussion lock, no 
Colt or Maxwell, and no revolver ;— would there be the same killing spirit 
abroad? Would our record be stained with countless homicides? Would 
human life be so cheap? Would laws bo needed against concealed weap- 
fflis? Would labor be taxed aa it ia for expenses of jails and criminal 
courts ? Would Judge Lynch hold his summary court as often as he does? 

To moraUze or grumble is fruitless. The facts of science and art cannot 
be changed. Chemistry, donor, in the last eighty years, of so many good 
tUngs for the useful arts, gave us the fulminate for the percasaion cap, and 
we must boar tlie consequences. Chemistry also gave us (about fifty years 
ago] the fi'iction match— ^a great convenience for good uses, and also for 
bad ; a gift of inestimable value to the incendiary. Even the nibbling of a 
rat may barn your store or dwelling, which he never could have done with 
the old " tinder-bos," and Its pine splints touched at the end with brim- 
Btone. Millions of property and some lives have been destroyed by the 
friction matches; and we might have been a richer people and fully as 
happy if we had kept on lighting our fires with " fliut and steel." I antici- 
pate the pert and pertinent query — " what are you going te do about it ? " ' 
And I answer— nothing. 

In a regular autobiography, the writer must go from point to point 
seriately; but in a Memoir like this he may hop round like a sparrow and 
pick up anything he likes. So I now go back to the age of five or six years, 
when I first saw a furnace smelting iron ores. My uncle was then at Free- 
dom Iron Works, near my native town, and having no children, he and my 
aunt often had me to stuy at their home. He had a furnace and a forge 
driven by water power ; for in that day, the steam engine, now so common, 
was unknown In our valley, and indeed in many parts of Pennsylvania. It 
was only twenty-flve years or so since Trevethick in England, and Oliver 
Kvans in Pliiladelpliia, had shown what high'pressure steam could do, thus 
supplementing the work of Watt, and providing for the future locomotive, 
of which ail of them had dreamed dreams. If any of our home people 
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iievedin the steam en?lneat all, they did soon "evidence of things not 

water power was abuudaut, and steam was not needed. 

My uncle'a furnace made about eii tons of pig nietal in tweuty-ftur 

hoars. The blaat waa made In two large wooden tubs, in which wooden 

plstona were alternately pushed down by ciima on the shaft of a water- 

liecl, and drawn up by balance beams, witli weights on their ends ; and 

'e blast from each tub went through its own pipe to the one tuyere of the 

The reservoir tub, for both pipes to blow into, and thus equalize 

Be bl-ist and let it be delivered In a single pipe to the fuiTiace, had not been 

rented. The tuyere waa of clay, kept in shape by the " founder," who 

fctb a long-handled spatula would plaster it with ft'esh clay when needed. 

lie blast pipes were partly of wood, and I think hot blast had not been 

Eoanaed of. Yet our furnace was on a level with the beat of that date. 

I suppose the first Iron sraolttng furnace west of the Mlsslaslppi, near 
Caledonia, Missouri, had blast apparatus similar to that of my uncle's l^r- 
aa ce. I have not been able to get the name of Ita builder or the date of Its 
sction, probably sixty years ago. A few years past, I saw the primitive 
B&chinery of a furnace and forge driven by water power, at the Maramec 
a Works of Mr. James, in Crawford county, Missouri, where a remark- 
B Bpring, worth a trip from 6t. Louis to see, has power for large opera- 
Bus. The early iron men, who built the furnace near Caledonia, and the 
^ka at the head of the Maramec, brought equal courage and skill to these 
Jefut enterprises. The first furnace at the Iron Mountain of Missouri, 
■lit by James Harrison iu 1842, had a steam engine and Iran blast appar- 
, as had also the Pilot Knob Works, built by Lewis V. Bogy and 
mrad C, Ziegler, a few years later. Wm. James, 6r., Samuel Masaey, 
mes Harrison, Lewis V. Bogy, Conrad C. Ziegler, and the (to me) un- 
■own builder of the Caledonia furnace, are entitled to be held in remem- 
pnoe as pioneers of iron fijr all of the continent west of the great river, 
me of them perhaps had In boyhood no better school house tlian the one 
inve noted, with greased paper for window glass ; but all were men of 
tt]lng abilities. Harrison had a wonderful capacity for aDiilrs. Bogy 
s educated at the academy in Easkaskia, and while a student registered 
I Intention to reach the Senate of the United States, and in later life 
iOtion became fact. 
t'Tha old woo«len blast tubs have had their day, and are only Interesting 
I liaving helped to make iron for us when we had nothing better. Away 
[ the Freedom Iron Works in Pennsylvania, where I first saw the tubs, 
hh the balance beams alternately bowing over them as if alive, and when 
i pistons were drawn up the " clup, clup, clup " of the valves inside puz- 
big my boy brain, —what did I see on my last visit? Immense iron 
1 by ponderous steam engines, and Bessemer "converters," 
s Iron rollers, and other remorseless contrivances, to turn out 
Kg Steel tails, and locomotive tires, and other great products. And the 
a not called " Freedom " any more ; which is perhaps well enough, 
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UWiiedaH tlieyareby a great corporaHon, and the "hands" uo louger the 
aaineas those wlio were huppy uuder luy goud miule, unkuowiug uf atrlkea, 
tinil free as the deer oTtcD brought duwn with thuir Hiut-lock rifles. But 
Ihe oorporutioQ is not uiggard iu providing homes for the workmeu. It hag 
loiig rows of dwelliugs for their use, aud possibly the people are as happy 
as iu the long ago, tliough lu a dlfTerent way. 

The works are now called " Logan," after the l^mous Miugo oliief, whose- 
home was three miles off, at the bead of the picturesque gorge called 
"Jack's Narrows, " where the tumbllug Klahaioquilias creek makes itS' 
way through Jack's Mountain, grludiug the best axes in the world at 
Mann's faatory as it ruaiies on. Logan the chief, was aa honest man, aud 
a helpful frleud to the early settlers. He was a native gentloniau, aud val- 
ued his honor. Thus, when he and Judge Brown had been shooting mark, 
at a dollar a shot, aud the Chief had lost five shots, he at oace brought out 
five deerskins in payment; and wheu the Judge h ished h) refuse taking them 
on the ground that the shootiug had been for sport and not for gain, Log»n 
insisted, asserting that he should have required payment if he had won, 
and so was iu honor bouud to pay wheu lie had lust. The punctilious Chlel 
no doubt belonged to one of the first families of the Mingoes. Wheu game 
began to grow scarce, Logan moved to a new home on the Ohio river, had. 
all his family murdered by white men, took a fearful revenge, aud made (as 
reported by Jefferson) one of the most pathetic speeclies In any tongue. 

I would like to have two pictures : one of the Freedoni works as they 
were sixty years ago (including the old mansion where I had my first 
ache, which my aunt cured by a roasted onion); and one of the Logan 
works as they are now. Such pictures would forcibly illustrate the prog- 
ress of iron making aud mauuftioture in three store years, greater tliau the 
most sanguine Ima^'inatiou could have bodied forth. 

In nearly all parts of Pennsylvania there are now furnaces making five, 
ten, orfifleen times as many tons of Iron per day as could be made byauy 
furuace of my childhood days. And great rolling machinery has taken (ha 
place of the forge hammers that used to shape the bar iroa ajid plowshares. 
There were tbeu no rolls to draw out the iron, and no steam hammers foe 
heavy forging. Cort, in England, hud introduced puddling, but it had not 
reached our quiet region, where we wrought out so much bar-iron aud so 
many plowshares to l)e carried westward over the Alleghenies, and some 
even to the Misslsaippl at St. Louis, where Henry Bbaw dealt in Jouiabi 
iron sixty years ago. 

Ko— we still had the old forge-hammers, thrown up by arms on a water- 
wheel shaft, against a spring beam, and coming down witli force to lick 
into shape the glowing " bloom " on the anvil. Unless you have seen it 
when young you cannot understand what a grand sight it was to boyhood's 
eager eyes: the ponderous but imwearled hammer with its measured 
strokes— and the stalwart hanimernian, active as a prize- flgliter, skipping 
about Iu flout of It and with liis big tongs dexterously turniug the iron on 
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anvil, and proud of liringtng It to tlie deaired sha]>a. No — you have 

lever soea H, and have iiover felt yuur little but tlien liunest breast H^elU 

'ilb aniliitioB t-o lie a bauimermati I Aud when work went oil In 'the 

waiat uud middle of the ujght,' the souudofthe hnmiuer flouthtgover 

valley and ceholng from the neighboring hiHe, and miagliiig with the 

of the etream — what muelo more delightful ever crept luto the 

drowsy ear ? 

a Blow way to make iron compared with present modes, but the 
old iroa was ex<^lleul, aud the ^vorld had all it needed or wished. It wants 
great deal more now, even in proportion to population. Our fifty and more 
Uoii people need a great deal moro Iron to tlie million than our ten mil- 
iiLSdidwhen I waaaboy. Hallways, iron ships, ateam-engiiiBB, and raa- 
Ihlnery in forms inuumerablo and almost iuoonipreheusible, multiply the 
demands for iron and steel, and will continue to multiply them. But witli 
blast furnaces In the United States ahio to make 8,000,000 tons of ptg-lron a 
year, aud Bet^semer- works to make 3,000,000 tuns of steel, demands will not 
outrun Buppliea, Prof. Liebig said that the civilLiatioa of a nation is meas- 
ured by the SOAP cousumed. I think the degree of power can be fiiirly 
measured by lliBlrou prodticed. Cnuntiug (for ease of figuring) 2,000 pounds 
to the lou, the iron production in Umde Sam's domain stands for the years 
loted: 

TABLE SnOWING IRON I 
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3.310,368.000 


ea.07 " 


1880 


60,1515,733 


a,8Jo,10I 


7,070,382,000 


133.00 



1 The decreased production of 1820 as oompared with 1810 waa owing to a 
neraJ break-up of Industrica after the last war with Great Britain, of 

bhieh the present younger generation knows little, and can hardly find out 
pythlng. Startiug with 1830, which may be fonsidcred the starting year 
jit rail roads, when the value of the locomotive was no longer dou bted, we see 
tat In the half century the iron production per capita rose f^om 25} to 133 
ieuada ; or more than five times as many pounds to each person In 1680 as 
n 1830. This great increase did not go into big guns to kill people, but into 
Ml">ads, ships, boats, engines, aud machinery of all kinds to produce 

■eaith, diS\ise comfort, and (if people would only be good) to promote 
■ftppilnoss. 
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All iroii ill my early dayij was made with charcoal aafuel. It is only a 
little over forty yoars since the smelting of irouotes with mineral fuel be^nu 
In A-iaeiicn ; and it began In Peousylvauia, aiwaya noted foe her production 
of Iron, and for demanding the " protection" of her great induHtry, Most 
oatimable patriots the Pennsylvaniaua are, and devoted to the metal most 
useful of all ; but I ecout the tale, set afloat by the envious, that the people 
of the " Keystone Stute," as they delight to call their Commonweal Ui, be- 
lieve the Celestial streets to be paved with pig-iron Listead of gold ; nor do 
I credit the assertion of the vin regenerate, that every PennsylvauJan ao for- 
tunate In the hereafter as to tre^d the golden streets, longa even tiiere for a 
tariff on iron to promote domestio production ! No — no. When a true Penu- 
aylvanlan enters Parjidise, he gives up (I do verily believe) the " tariff on 
iron," but probably never before. 

Our production of Iron la a measure of power that atateamea will take 
note of; butailmenlnliigh places ara not statesmen. Too niany are like 
the amateur operator in " futures" of the grain market. 

'■"Were you a bull or a bear?" hla friend inquired. 

" I was neither. I was an asa." 

What I did to urge forward theameltingof iron ores by the useof anthra- 
cite coal, cannot be told. Editors of newspapers may Imagine it. If I hud 
files I could show that "we" did not spare eifort to circulate information iu 
regard to mineral fuel elsewhere, and to encourage Its use in Pennsylvania, 
forty-fbnr or forty-flve years ago. But what matters all thlB? Newspaper 
fellows don't expect credit for all the good they do In ihie world. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



■AT TOPICS — NO DAILY PAPERS IB THE COVE — CHRISTIANS —MT GOOD 
AUNT — THE GICEAT CORPORATION — THE AOGRBSATE SOUL NOT DEAD TO 
THE HUMANITIES — CAMBKAl'3 CIVILIZATION — THE CITY OF PrLLMAN — 
A VERT SIMPLE PROBLEM— HUMAN NATURE NOT AKQEHC— PATRIARCHAL 
POSITION — PATRICIANS AND PLEBEIANS — ARISTOCRACY — OLD TIME LITEKA- 
TURE- THE ALMANAC— EXPERIMENT IN PNEUMATICS— ALSO WITH PROJEC- 
TILES—MY L-NCLE KNEW MORE THAN GEORGE WASHINGTON- NIAGARA TO 
BE UTII.rZED — A BOY'S PLEASURES AND TKOUBLE8 — EARLY STCDIK3 IN 
GEOLOOr — A 8ELF-DBT0TED OX — IDENTITY OF THE BOY. 

That tariff on ironi I first heard of It more than flftj-five years ago, Id 

ttiePresldentialcoDt-est of 1828. It has beou a topic for discussion ever since, 

bat whether from lack of statesmanship or other cause, I am not required 

to decide. I was then at my uncle's iron works la Bedford county. He was 

'Btrongly In favor of the tarifT, and talked of it on week-days to hla visitors 

id the hands; but the latter were mostly "Jackson men," and voted 

it my uncle's side at elections. On Sundays the tariflT was laid aside; 

id the snbjecta of Predestination, Free-will, Foreknowledge, Omniscience, 

sed Fate, and Sins of Omission and Commission, were then up for discUB- 

as secular topics were not suited to theaanctity of the sabbath, although 

It was "a work of necessity" for the fUrnaoe to run. 

Pious Presbyterians they were, my uncle and aunt, but their mansion — 
"the big house," as It was called among the hands — opened as hospitably to 
the Methodist Circuit Eider as to the Presbyterian Minister, and their seota- 
rian horses had equal stalls and fodder. Elaborate dlBcussions of religious 
questions often took place, the preachers of course participating, but all con- 
ducted with conrtesy and dignity, though frequently enlivened by wit and 
humor worth Qieservlng, but lost forever as the moments fled, like so many 
good things that you may have said, My Dear Header. That anybody ever 
L-lianged the opinion of anybody else, or yielded a shred of his own, I do not 
jiver J but they talked and argued very earnestly, and with a fullness of in- 
formation on religious history, creeds, doctrines, and sectarian distinctions, 
not likely to be displayed in any home circle now, and that would be incom- 
prebenalble In many. In remote neighborhoods like our " cove," people did 
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not then enjoy the advantage of daily newspapers, full of mnrders, flree, snl- 
oides, accidents, outrages, and horrors of all kinds, for family deleclatioa. 
Books were scarce, and there was little periodical literature. Hence tor In- 
tellectual entertainment they read the Bible and "Conjmentai'ies" on it, and 
thought and talked of the mysteries of Creation, God's Providence, Adam's 
fall. Salvation by Atonement, the doctrine of "Election," the power of Sav- 
ing Grace, and cognate subjects ; not forgetting to give the Pope and his peo- 
ple ft rap now and then. 

Truly, I think my uncle and aunt were Christians In thought and deed. 
Blessed with faith and hope (of which Col. Ingersoll would rob poor human- 
ity), they had nomoredoubtof the truth as they believed it to be, than they 
had of the stream In the cove, and the mountains on its sides. Righteous 
they were in all things ; and I am sure that even the tariff on iron was de- 
alred by my uncle as much for the benefit of the laborers, and of other ii 
workers, as of himself. They had at heart the welfare of the foiks about 
them. My aunt had her Sunday school for the children of the work people, 
taught the Bible class herself, and distributed tracts as regularly as the 
sacred day came round. Not only did she visit the mothers at their homed, 
to see that all went well with them, but bad them to come up, one after 
another, to spend an afternoon in her own "sitting-room," in order toiustruct 
them In needlework and other economies, and raise their thoughts to a 
higher plane by improving conversation. If any were In distress, she was 
the Lady Bountiful ; and in cases of sickness would eareftilly administer 
sage and elder-blossom tea, and other potent remedies. Memory fondly 
lingersinretrospect of horgood works. At the great iron eatablishmenta we . 
have now, such as the Logan in Pennsylvania and the Vulcan in Missouri, 
there is no one like ray revered auut, who died but a few years ago, past 
eighty, after a life of unselfish goodness. No more the owner knows per- 
sonally his "operatives," as my uncle did the "hands" at his furnace and 
forge. No more the lady of " the big house" illustrates in her daily life the 
best teachings of her reUgion, and lives only to confer blessings. The great 
corporation— an Incident and necessity of our changed eonditions — has no 
separate soul, no wife, no Lady Bountiful ; no eye to recognize the grimy 
toiler, and no heart to soften in tenderness toward him. 

Yet the aggregate soul of the great corporation is not dead to the hunianl- 
ties. Railroads have hospitals for the "weary, wounded, sick and sore,'' 
their lines. The Camhrai Iron Works of Pennsylvania, covering by various 
departments three miles in length of territory In the western flank of the 
leghanies, and giving employment to ten thousand persons, have most ci 
plete arrangements for their intellectual as well asmaterial wants— a concert 
room, a lecture ball, a course of free-hand drawiug, of mechanical drawing, 
and of geology and mining engineering; — no one Is discharged except for 
cause; the disabled and Inflrm are taken care of, and there are no strikes. 
Pullman's name is perpetuated in a little city built by his car company, that 
does for the comfort, safety, cleanliness and culture of his employees, wliat 
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do fbr tiie ooaveuience, comfort, and luxury of travellers, I have 

ith that tlie aggregate aud corporate bouI, although iiot capable of eterual 

salvatiou, is not eiitirely beyond the reach of humuiis impulses ; espei-'ially 

aa self-iutereat goes handiii haud with righteousness, so Ta,i as ample luiuie- 

tration to the welfare of those in their service is coiioerncd. Day by day 

roDger miiiiis are needed t-o manage the great enterprises ; and the capa- 

loug line of railroad, or a luaau&cturing concern covering acres 

grouml and employing thousands of hantis, must in time solve the proV 

of biudlng the servants of the corporation to its Interests by making Its 

welfare aud prosperity the surest pledge of their own. It is a very simple 

problem ; but greed Is often blind, and only wakes up to great truths after 

its head has been thumped a little. 

How much good my auut really did among her people, I was too young 

Judge. Perhaps their self-respect was elevated by her teachings, and 

letr occasloual association'with one of her rauk aud character. Such ought 

have been the result. But human nature is not angelic. Mrs. Sarah 

the wife of a forgeman, was on her way to the mansion one afternoon, 

rjien I overheard one of her nelghliors saying to another, " There goes Sal 

np to the big house to rub against quality !" But possibly the one 

iring thus had not yet herself been up to the big house, and arub against 

quality mi^ subsequently have smoothed down her asperities, when euvy 

no longer inflamed. 

The owner of iron works In Pennsylvania fifty or sixty years ago was 
often the moat important figure in a wide district, aud held a position some- 
what patriarchal. Neighboring farmers found a market for their products 
at his works, and at thnes their teanu were employed in hauling ore or coal. 
Naturally enough the Iron Master, his family aud clerks, superior to most 
of the people near them in education, eulture, and manners, rauked as "qua- 
lity." For there were pati'iclans and plebeiansln those "good old times." 
Judges, lawyers, doctors, and tlie principal "storekeepers," constituted in 
towns a sort of aristocracy, and held themselves rather above the com- 
inalty, madeupof meclianica, the leaser shopkeepers, aud soon. The lines 
not very distinctly drawn, but tliey existed, and the social boundaries 
>re not often stepped over. Farmers of the old Ikmllies aud owners of 
it-mills in the country were " quality" if their intellectual development 
personal deportment warranted. 6olid worth, however, always hod Its 
18 respect ; aud when Fred. Hulmau had got rich in Philadelphia, aud 
ir native town avisit, he was recogni^sed as agentlemau, although hie 
Id mother Lad sold cakes and boer and tuU'y to raise means for his 
ng — not malt and bop beer like that made by Joseph Dysant at 
big spring, but " small beer," made with molasses aud other harmless 
— a most refreshing beverage, now obsolete. The Peunsylvanians 
to have a great deal to say about the '* aristocracy " of the Boutheru 
iQtere, but I think there was as much of the eaate feeling in their own 
aa elsewhere. Nor did position depend on pecuniary circumstances. 
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Families of but modeTate means often lialancud their poverty bj their pride, 
aad never thought of themaelves as less than the aouial equals of an;. 
was not a pride otfenaive or Lnjurioua to anybody high or low^ hut only a 
feeliug that they were of right ladies and gentlemen, above mean things, 
and with a, reoord on ti tling ' them to top seats so long as they behaved them- 
selves. 

Beyond the Bible, the Commentarlea on it, the Psalra and Hymn hooks, 
and the boob of Common Prayer, our literature was not (istenaive. I 
remember the Waverley Novels, Thaddeua of Warsaw, and the Children 
of the Abbey, as books that I heard talked of long, long ago ; and Soott'a 
poems were read and Burns' songs were auag by the fireside. Montgomery 
and Campbell were also popular ; and everybody read Rasselas, the Viear 
of Wakefield, and the Deserted Village. Pope and Young were much en- 
joyed by the elderly folks. Milton was held in high regard, but, I think, 
not much read, nor is be now. Moore was tolerated, but Byron was consid- 
ered wloked. Shakespeare's works and a few of the better plays of later 
authors were not unknown. It would do me good to hear the songs of Burns 
again as I used to hear them In our home circles. Many of the people were 
of Scotch-Irish descent, and their hearts w^arnied to the minstrelsy of the - 
plowman poet. The Almanac was an important annual ; in some quarters 
it ranked next to the Bible, and was about oa safe a weather-prophet aa 
any since. 

Willie I was in Bedford county my uncle tried an experiment in Pneu- 
matics, He had built a new furnace up tiie creek from his old works, at the 
base of a swell affording easy approach to its top {there being no machinery 
then to hoist the ore and fuel) ; but the waterfall was a thousand feet or 
more away, and the question was, whether to put the water-wheel at the 
furnace, and carry the water to it in a costly forebay, or to put the wheel 
and blast apparatus at the fall, and carry the blast. This would he a ques- 
tion easily settled now, but the science of Pneumatics has advanced since 
1827. My uncle reasoned that if a pipe would carry air tbrty feet, it would 
carry it a thousand feet, or more; and although the " Founder," or chief 
man ha operating the furnace, had no faith in the plan, yet the pipes w 
laid and the machinery started. It operated beautifully. The blast not only 
reached tlie furnace, but was more regular in its pressure tiian any known 
before ; and other Iron Masters came over f^om the other side of the moun- 
tains to see the new arrangement. I was not a little proud of that experi- 
ment, as its grand success restored to my uncle among the hands some of 
the credit he had lost the year before by his heresy in regard to gun-locks, 
and we all thought him a man of wonderful knowledge. 

The reader snulea, perhaps, at my gooil uncle for not knowing that the 

blast could be carried ; but let us remember that in those days there had ; 

odrillingof tunnels through the Alps, or even in gold or silver mines, i 

by the use of compressed air ; no transmission of packages in tubes ; no > 

atmospheric motors on railwaya ; no sinking of piles or piers a hundred feet ' 
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?r water, as nli tlie Bt. Louis Bridge, imitated by Roebllng, withoDt 
iiowledgment, at Brooklyn ; and nuuchemeof atimiiel under the Brllieh 
ptmel, only possible by tlie uee of carried uir, Brunei's t-oBlly experl- 
s with air-tubea on the Great Western Railway in England were not 
till 1845, Lord C'oehrau© did not patent liis alr-Iouk till 1831 ; William 
t9h put forth his viewa fn 1M\ ; and Pfanumuller's plans for the Mayence 
B were only developed in 1830, In truth, we now know a great deal 
than my ancle did, and he knew more than George Washington, for 
ipge had never seen a percussion gtm-lock. We now know that if we 
Niagara utilized (as it will be some day). It could be made to generate 
lUgh electric foree to light up almost tlte whole State of New York, and 
power enough left, with adequat-e "compreaaera," to drive all the en- 
1d Bufiklo, and dispense with steam. When in the future some enter- 
iBiug Bufiklofer gets a patent on all these things, he must buy up all my 

they will throw hkn out of Court when he claijus Egyalty, 

Thehlackamith also triedan experiment, in projectile force. A stove-plate 

been brokeu, and, as a new plate could not conveniently be got, it was 

'tajit to mend the old one. Castings were then quite coarse, as all were 

ide at the furnace, and how to drill holes in the plate was the question ; but 

the holes could bedrilledastripof iron could be riveted on to hold the pieces 

together. Ha\-ing no drill, for toola were not as plenty as in modern shops, 

Mr. Alexander, the smith, marked the pieces of the plate with dots of chalk 

where the holes were wanted, set tbeni up one at a time, and with tils rifle 

a rest shot through each of them. The- holes were clear and distinct, the 

'»-pIate was soon restored to duty, and 'Mi. Alexander t«uk high rank as 

lowing and handy man. He was talked about even on the other side of 

mountains, as far away as Loudon, in Frauklin county, where they had 

a tilc-hanuner to draw nail-rods, and where Thomas A. Scott was born, 

The principle involved in Mr. Alexander's exploit was the same as that now 

applied to the projectile designed to penetrate a ship's armor, and some 

non-ball maker may have heard of our smith's sueceaa with the stove- 

but Mr. Alexander bad never heard of armored ahipa, as none bad 

been thought of. He may have heard some one say, that you can shoot 

candle through an Lneh-board if the powder charge is right. With 

a boy's interest and wonder, I witnessed that unique feat of drIlUng, 

leh I doubt not was the first of its kind, and may possibly have been 

last. 

.T ought to liave been happyatmy uncle's, but do not think I was. Pleaa- 

I had , but boya are sonietimes not gifted to enjoy the serenity of hap- 

. My pleaaantest hours, I think, were those In which I wandered off 

up the mountain aide to the coaUng grounds, where the colliers toid 

how to manage the mounda they called "pits"; or down the creek to the 

here the fossil sheila iu the blue limestone excited my wonder, 

puzzled my juvenile philosophy. It seemed. strange that the Creator 

~ luive spared time iu the six days of world-making to put all these curl- 
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ous formfl in the rooks ; but I thought it very kind of liira to finiBh off the 
rocks in layers, eo easily taken out for btiiltiiug houses, as well as for usa 
ail flux in the faruace. I would otten lay aside my iishing-rod and muse 
at the quarry, trying to think it all out ; but I never took any of the other, 
boys into jiiy confideuee. I felt that the rude urohins could not under- 
staud the rocks, or the Impression they made on me ; and it would hava 
seemed profanation to let them know the inquisitive awe with which I re- 
garded the wonderful contents of the quarry. It is long since I have learned 
how philosophers account for the sheila in the limestone, and for the 
length of the " days " in which the world was created ; but I can never for-, 
get my first studies in Geology at the old atone quarry, and 1 fear that I 
have never since been quite so near to the Creator as when musing there as 
if in his very presence. 

The boy's troubles 1 My little water-wheels and tilt-hammers in the run. 
would not always work well, and sometimes the rain would come in the 
night and sweep them away. My kites would fly, but I never could get a. 
long enough string. I wanted to shoot, but had no gun. Don't tell me that 
the boy of nine or ten years flnds life all sunshine. His wanta outrun his 
means as certainly as in raaturer life. I could swim with any hoy of my 
years, but others could catch more fish — though I could wade along the 
shores of the dam and get as many leeches on my bare legs as the best of 
them. I could go tolerably well in. a foot-race, but I went down as a wrest- 
ler. With the bow and arrow I could hit as near tlie mark as any; and I 
was the first to find out that the tap of a pin at one end of a saw -log could be 
heard by a boy with his ear against the other end^an experiment in acous- 
tics that even attracted the attention of the schoolmaster. But I was a poor< 
fighter and disliked the " code," which required a buy, if challenged, to 
flght, or else lose caste as absurdly as among grown meu, Tom Mills chal- 
lenged me to a flst-fight, and I had not courage to refuse. He was a better 
fighter than I, and I had to "holler enough," In fact, I had too much, and 
have disliked fighting ever since. 

When I look back so far it seems at times as If the boy fishing for trout) 
that so rarely came to land, or feeling proud of tbe leeches on his auklcs, or 
trying toliglit Tom Mills, or wandering up the mountain to where the char- 
coal was made, or musing over the shells at the quarry, — was uot me, bub 
some other lioy, and I am almost sorry that the boy wab me, as he appeara, 
not to have amounted to much. Yet he had a tender heart ; for on butoher- 
ing-day in the fall, when a yard full of cattle and a pen of hogs were killed, 
as usual at that season (the forge being stopped, and all bauds aidiiig to 
slaughter and dress the animals), he soon tired of the sport of blowing up 
bladders and bursting them to enjoy the noise, and began to pity the xwor 
dumb brutes destined to death ; and when the last os, having seen his com- 
panions one by one driven to the gate and shot down, came up of his own 
accord to the fatal spot, and quietly awaited the swift bullet In his forehead, 
the boy could bear It no longer, but went to his aunt in tears, declaring 
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between sobs that be would never, never eat another piece of beef as loog 
as he lived 1 

Yea^in writing of iong-gone scenes and events, Identity seoms at times 
merged into some- ooe else ; but a gleam of sunshine on the landscape, the 
Hitting of a clond-shadow along a hillside, the purling of a rivulet, the note 
of a familiar bird, or the whites of the leaves as they tnrn up tn the summer 
hreeze, foretelling a shower, as wo used to believe — all just as they gleamed, 
and flitted, and purled, and sang, and turned up to the summer air. In early 
days— may illuminate old memories, and bring me back at once to the exqui- 
site identity of b'ltyhood, and then I am sure that the boy was never anyone 
but HB after all, and I try to think as well of him as I honestly can. 

My exoellent aunt read aloud in a manner seldom equaled, and had fault- 
less taste in selections. Bhe was almost as fond of one little sketoh of events 
Lhat oconrred a long time ago, as she was of the CV, the CVII, and the 
CXV psalms, which she read every Sunday evening, when we had no miu- 
i9ter or oiiouit-rider visiting us. As some of my readers may possibly never 
have read the little sketch, I quote it for their benefit: 

"A certain man named Ananias, and Bapphlra his wife, sold a poaacasion 
and kept back part of tbe price (hla wife also being privy to it), and brought 
a certain part and laid it at the apostles' feet. But Peter said, Ananias, 
why hath Satan filled thine heart to He to the Holy Gbost, and to keep back 
part of the price of the land? While it remained, was it not tliino own? 
And after it was sold was It not la thine own poW^r? Why bast thou con- 
ceived this thing in thine heart? Thou haat not lied imto men, but unto 
God. And Ananias, hearing these words, fell down and gave up the ghost. 
And great fear came upon all them that heard these things. And the young 
men arose, wonnd him up, and carried him out and buried him. And it 
was about the space of three hours after, when his wife, not knowing what 
was done, came in. And Peter said unto her, Tell me whether ye sold the 
land for so much? And she said, Yea, for so much. Then Peter said unto 
!jfr, How la it that ye have agreed together to tempt the spirit of the Lord? 
—behold the feet of them which have buried thy husband are at the door, 
j'li shall carry thee out. Then she fell down straightway at his feet and 
yielded up the ghost. And the young men came in, ahd ftiund her dead, 
iud, carrying her forth, burled her beside her husband. And great fear 
oome upon all the church and upon as many as heard these tilings." 

My auut would sometimes let me read the Psalms aloud, and also the 
'ittle sketch; and, while I felt sorry for -Ananias and Sapphlra, I would 
uiuder why the Jackson men were not stricken down, who said so many 
■ ad things of Henry Clay and JohnQuincy Adams. I thought, too, of Eve 
L'iving Adam the apple, and I thought the case of Ananias was a kind of 
i^t-ofl', as no doabt he contrived the deceit, and got poor Bapphira into 
trouble. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



OLD-TIME HAB VESTING — WHISKEY IN THE FIELD — BABK 

OUT GKAIS — FLAILS — FIRST THBASHING MACHINES — BHAW'fl HAT' 
RARE — CAST IRON PLOWB^AKTHtTK LONG'S MOLDBOABDS — HOUB 
KADB SHOES — WOMAN'S WORK — COTJNTBY PI.EASCBES 

i AND APPLE BUTTER MAKINO — A QDILTING PABTY 
■UR NOT PRESENT — SHOOTING STABS OP 1833 — PERIL AND 
PANIC— A STAB POEM. 

The first harvesting I ever saw was on the slope of a hlU on Jadge Ed- 

mlaton'a farm, where some men were reaping with slcfcleB, now gone out at ' 
use entirely, I believe. The cradle was then iii use, too, and it ^ 
inspiring eight to see four or five muscular cradlers leaning to their work^ 
and swinging their cradles in unison — deftly dropping the cut grain beliiDtl 
them for the rakers and binders who followed. Animation and suggestion 
of utility were blended in the scene. It was the poetry of rural work i 
raotiin, and very proud of their skill were those cradlers. The man who 
could hold the lead was a sort of hero, wtiile the ambition of others to equal 
liLm had the pleasant result of helping on the work. My good father 
always applauded the edbrts of the emulous and smiled on the strife foi 
excellence, as it brought down his wheat and rye the more rapidly. 

Harvesting meant some hard work, but not a little Jollity and ei^oyment. 
It was a Jocund season ; there was often much merriment, and many a 
meagre Joke was greeted with fat laughter. The world was Ixiunded north 
and'&outh by mountains, and though it was open at both ends, few of the 
people ever got out of the valley. But we had innocent gaiety enough. 
When at last their bodies were laid to rest, tGeir souls mostly went up-' 
wards ; for Thomas Paine was unknown, and there was no Col. Ingersoll to 
rob them of hope and give nothing in return. 

In the present age of " Prohibition," the reader may be shocked to learn 
that In the harvest fields of central Pennsylvania three-seore years ago, the 
use of whiskey was almost universal. Ifetghborhood distilleries furnished 
a Umpid liquor obtained from rye, and the general rule was for each farmer 
to get " a bar'l o' whiskey for harvest." The fluid was sometimes colored 
by putting toasted dried peaches Into the barrel, but it was still in a very 
raw condition, though ftee of deadly drugs. 
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Once in my life I got drunk. I was but a child, and having strolled to 
harvest field, was told t.j stay in the shade tif the tree, where the whis- 
ftnd water pail were sheltered from the sun. Having seen the men 
ig from the jug into the tin cnp and drinking, I wondered what It was 
) good they smacked their lips after partaking of it. Bo, after 
ihey left, I poured and Hipped. The result was a "solitary drunk." I think 
there was no eKhilaration at all, but dreadful nausea, and a very sick 
but unoonacious child was carried home to sleep himself sober. Whether 
or not there was any mora! deduced from this occurrence by the uae of a 
itch 1 do not recollect, bat probably there was, for it was not customary 
to spoil the child by sparing the rod, I hiive ever since been opposed 
e use of wMskey in harvest, and tliat little indulgence in grog has 
lllaated me more thaji sixty years, ae I have never been carried home f^om 
that day to tliis. 

Although whiskey was so liberally used in those old days, I cannot re- 
collect that there was much drunkenness. Certainly the results of whiskey 
iking were not of violent character, as I cannot recall any murders or 
iouB afiFrays during my boyhood. This may have been owing to the 
tyof the liijuor. Fiat-flghia were expected on the 4th of July, on "mus- 
day," when the militia paraded, and at elections, hut no deadly weapons 
used, and the combatants were usually good friends again when sober. 
fights grew out of ambition to be the best man of the neighborhood, 
itlier than animosity, and homicide was then so rare that a single murder 

id convulse with horror the entire commonwealth. 
Even in my boyhood the question came up, whether harveating might 
done without whiskey, and tlie notion spread that it was worth wliiie to 
the experiment. One farmer after another substituted butteriullk, 
Itchell (water with molaases in it and a daeh of vinegar) and other harm- 
ores. That was before the day of the " pledge," but the experi- 
tnt succeeded. 

Farmors of the present day may wonder how the erops could be gathered 
ihout Improved mowing and reaping machines. But our fields were not 
rge, and I think there was never any hay or grain lost for want of harvest 
lid implements. Many meciianics and others from the towns took 
the fields, as the daily wage was tempting (even if paid in grain) and 
liked the fun and jolUty of the harvest season. Everybody knows how 
idetfully harvest machines operate now, and they are needed on the 
prairie farms. Dalrympie could hardly save liis wheat on that big 
in Dakota with the sickle and cradle, but he miglit use the heading 
ihlnea, described by Pliny as used in Gaul at the date of the Boman con- 
This was the prototype of the headers used in California — only in 
GOfil machine "the cart went before the horse," as the machine was 
i«d by an ox in shafts. 
Mest fermera in our region, as in other parts of Pennsylvania, had barns 
[e enough to hold all their hay and grain, and if bam room was short, 
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they would carefully stack it, with generally a, thatch cap to shield It from 
raiuB. The cap rested on four posts, and could be raised up as the etaok 
grew in height. Nothing better has ever been contrived for out-door stor- 
age of grain in sheaf. The barns all had plank thrashing floors, on wliich 
the wheat was " tramped out " by liorses, and many a wenry ride round and 
round the barn floor I have had to endure, sometimes nearly frozen, as this 
work was mostly done in the winter season ; but boys then went througli 
such e^zperieucea, and did nut know enough to complain. It was an igno- 
rant age, and we did not reoogiii/.e hardship even wlieu undergoing it. 
used to try to stand up on the horse, like the men in the circus, but could. 
Dot manage it well, and at last concluded thtit I was not bora for eucce 
■' the ring," nor have I figured to advantage in any " ring " in all the long 
years since. My circus pranks, trying sometimes to play clown, used si 
disgust our trusty old farm hand, Hughy Bamaey, that a picture of his face, 
with its wrinkled expression of contempt for all circuses and alown-lmita- 
tors, would beat anythmg Cruikshank ever designed. 

Instead of burning our wheat ^traw, as western termers do, we had long 
racks in the barnyard filled with it for the cattle to eat at will. They 
thought It worth eating and did not starve. The racks were generally 
made of rails crossing each other, resting on a pole, with their ends in the 
ground. We always had abundance of manure to haul ont at the proper 

Itye was thrashed with flails, now gone out of use, and the straw \ 
often used for thatching. It made good roofs for bams, outhouses, stack- 
caps and sheds. Bye straw was also cut short and mixed wet with rye 
meal (chopped rye we called it) for horse feed in summer. We also used 
oats Ibr horses, but rarely corn, except in cold weather, and then fed la the 
ear. We had a notion it was too " heating " for summer use. 

The thrashing machine {invented by a lawyer, Menzies, in Scotland, 1750, 
and run by wat-er power) was coming into use in central Pennsylvania more 
than fifty years ago, but In a modest way. A dnini or cylinder with spikes 
sticking out "like quilla upon the fretful porcupine" {as Mr. Shukspeare 
has it) revolving In a case also having spikes in it, was our first machine, in 
which a sheaf at a time could be fed. It was driven by horse power. The 
straw and c haft wore fiung out on the bam floor, and thrown out of the way i 
by men with forks; and the winnowing was done in a fan mill turned by I 
hand. Whether " tramped out," or thrashed by the machine, we were very 1 
careful in cleaning our wheat, as it was a matter of pride to have It weigh, 
always upwards of 00 pounds to the measured bushel. When very young J 
I saw a primitive horse-power threshing " machine "—a conical shaped logS 
from the largest tree to be had, with wooden pegs projecting from its sur-« 
face ; the small end held by a ring on a post in tlie middle of the floor, andV 
a horse at the large end to pull it around on the grain. I think (t was noti 
patented, but while I could not point out the farm where I saw this rare! 
machine, I can show the pretty little vale where the form is situated. Aa-f 
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^Bier unpatented coacbine of those duys was a revolviag hay-rake, Invented 
^K Mr. John Shaw, un intelligent gentleman In Hie neighborhood, but who, 
^p some unknown reason, did not apply for a patent. It waa constructed 
^becieely as the first wooden revolving bay-rakee, which came into use some 
^kars laler, and wlilch perhaps yielded snnie one a fortune, who may have 
^ben IVIr. Shaw's rake and got a patent on it. 

^K Jettaro Wood's caat iron plows made ttieir appearance in £he Juniata val- 
^■{f, about tiie time I gave up school and went regularly to work ou Ihe 
^Krm ; but our old-faahioned plow, with its iron share, edged with steel, its 
^BcutUter" of the same metals, and its wooden or cast-iron nioldboard, was 
^HT ^«At reliance, especially In rough ground or In sod. Thomas Jefferson 
^B gentleman of soms note a hundred years ago, fated to be much spoken of 
^K putting In sliape the dally talk of the times as the Declaration of Inde- 
^Hndenoe, although he did much greater tilings, and who died synchronously 
^Hth John Adams on tile Fourth of July, about the time the engineers began 
^■surrey for our "canawl") Is said to have been the flrstto trace matbema^ 
^fcally the turves which the moldboard of a plow ought to have. Perhaps 
^R was, for he was a philosopher, and could even teach the atoue-outtera at 
^Btrk on Ma pet, the University of Virginia, how to handle their tools and 
^^ape the material. But Arthur Long, who made plows in my native town, 
^Bd a, surer way of getting tbe curves, by noting where the moldboard 
^Bigg'ed or scoured, and modlfyiug It accordingly till perfection] was attained. 
^HiIb was scienoe, if science be, as once said Prof. Swallow, the eminent and 
^■ire warded geologist of Missouri, "the esaeuce of human experience." But 
^Behad no plows fised to ride ou; no sulky cultivators, or other contrivances 
^Br eaay tilling. We literally followed the plow, and likewise trudged after 
^Be barrow. 

^B Often have I been amuaed of late yeara hy discussions In agricultural 
^Hipera on rotation of crops, the use of "plaster" as a fertilizer, tbe benefit of 
^■bver, and so on — all mattera of course in my native county when I was a 
^■ff. We " rotated" as regularly as the seasons came round ; we bad our 
^^BQi^I^'' fieldsof clover, and the estimation in which plaster (gypsum) was 
^Bdd ia attested hy the fact that it was brought up the Juniata river in keei- 
HSfats pushed by poles, long before the canal was made. We fanned better 
sixty years ago than the people in some ports of the country do now ; but 
' there is no use in telUug the conceited moderns this, as they would not 
believe it. 

One old-time custom of farm-life ia happily, for the youngsters, at least, 

n no longer. Bole and upper leather, and tanned calfskin (the latter 

e women's ahoos] were provided, and the shoemaker came round ouce 

r to make up our foot-gear. If he came late, woe to tbe boys. There 

lo help for us ; but if the farm-boy nowadays should lind his feet In 

e-ConditioD ours were sometimes in as the cold weather got ahead of the 

^oemaker, the pseudo-philanthropists would howl over him — and he would 

^haps howl, too. But we were used to it. 
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It is a modern belief that our rarm-life, half a (sentury ago, was fearffilly 
iaboriouH. As we kept sheep for wool iis well as for mutton, and alna Qax 
for its flbre, and were not yet past the spiuninj;-wheel and hand-loom pe- 
riod, wonian's worh was coui^tunt, and eometimeB tolerably hard; l>iil it 
was always cheerfully performed. It was also customary in Pennsylvania 
fur the women folks to do the milking', as the Yankees had not yet set the 
example of " palling the keows." It would seem as if the old-time women 
had a hard life; but women now give a great deal of time and labor to things 
unknown in the ancient and simpler days ; and I think our old-time women 
enjoyed, perhaps, aa much leisure as their rural Bisters do now. The men 
did not regard farm-life as unduly toilsome. Among the lioys it was a mat- 
ter of ambition to lurn a good furrow, and among the men to mow neatly 
and cradle skillfally, and, in short, to do all their work well. We had our 
aspirations in the Une of duty, and the pride iu our calling that sweetens 

We had our pleasures, too, all the sweeter for the usefulness of our iivee. 
We went to " meeting" on Sundays, aud saw, and were seen. Each young 
buck was proud of his horse, and the proudest of all was the one whose 
stirrup-leathers were the longest in proportion to the lengtli of his legs, aud 
who could ride a prancing steed with only the toe of hia boot on the stirrup- 
Iron — as proud as a fine lady at Saratoga with a long-tailed gown. In fail 
and winter the weekly singing schoola, the merry sleighing parties, aud 
other innocent recreations, were joyous enough to compensate for many days 
of toll. The "apple-butter boilings," when we met at farm-houses, pared, 
and cut apples, stirred the boiling material in the big copper kettle hung In 
the wide chimney, and played plays, and got chaste kisses from the pretty 
girls — what could unsophisticated and moral youth want more ? 

Among the rural folks there was less caste than In the towns, and more 
social equality. The divisions were rather sectarian than social, especially 
as regarded the Dunkards, who kept to themselves, speaking the Dutch lan- 
guage dialectically, and making everything count on their farms ; the men 
with hooks and eyes on their coats instead of buttons, and wearing thdr 
beards long, though shaving the upper lip; and the women in "short- 
gowns and petticoats" (jackets to the waist and blue skirts), with white caps 
on their beads and straw bonnets with low crowns, and the broad brims 
drawn down at each side: a moat worthy people; not given to lawsuits, but 
helping each other, and never in the poorbouse. I think Joseph Koeha- 
nour's folks in Lancaster county were Dunkards; but when Joseph moved, 
his family to Mifflin, having bought a firm joining ours, he had laid asld» 
all external signs of the peculiar people, and was "one of the world's men.'' 
We neighbored witli them, and, soon after their arrival, Mother, having ona 
of those quilting parties so much enjoyed by farmers' wives aud daughters, 
I was sent to invite Mrs. Kochauour to come over and spend the afternoon, 
and get acquainted with the l^rmer-ladies present. I did not see Mrs. K., 
but on my return was very proudof my mimicry ; for when I repeated, with 
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iper acceat, what Joseph had said, " I not dinka she goea ofer ; she's too 
shandy"; and all Ihequilters went oft' into ecatades of laughter, I thought 
Mr. Kochauour must be the funiiluBt man iiJive, mid myiself the best miuiic ; 
and I begun to tbiuk myaelf funuy, too, when I sent them all off again in 
another peal of merrimeut by Blmply saying, "If she don't know how to 
~~t, Bbe might take a needle and thread, and learn !" Never ar quittiu^- 
had such exuberant lularity around it; and it was long after there 
been an bicreaae In the Kochanour family before I was old enough to 
how the fun had oome m, and wh; Mr. Koehauour's odd phrnse pro- 
voked so much laughter. 

In November, 1833, turned of 16 (having from the age of 14 been edging 
into tlio pleasures of adoleaoence], I was at an apple-butter party on the 
night of the great meteoric aliowor, when thousands of stars were appa- 
rently darting towards tlie earth and more following. We were all badly 
scared. The world — that seemed so good and niue, when poaaibly doomed — 
might be ooming to an end, for all we knew : some prayed, and others (not 
in good praetloe) earnestly tried to. But with all our fright, and the final 
day of earth possibly dawning, we atlll, with subhme presence of mind in 
the midst of appalling peril, stirred the big kettle, and did not lose the 
iple- butter. 

The display of " shooting-stars " In IS3S was the most remarkable on 
The American Journal of Science gave an account of it, but it has 
en accounted for. The meteors, the Journal says, "began to attract 
notice by their frequency as early as 9 o'clock p.m., November IS, the exhi- 
bition being strikingly brilliant about 11 o'clock; but most splendid of all 
about 4 o'clock, and continued with little intermisBlon till darkness merged 
,to daylight. A few flre-balls were seen even after the sun had risen. The 
itire extent of the exhibition is not known, but it covered no Incoiisidera- 
pUftlOQ of the earth's surfece. Everywhere in the United States the 
It appearance was that of fireworks of the most imposing grandeur, oov- 
the entire vaiiib of heaven with myriads of fire-balls resembling Bky- 
ets. On a more attentive inspection, the meteors exhibited three 
lot varieties : the first consisting of phosphorescent lines apparently 
icribed by a point; the second, of large fire-balla that at Intervals darted 
the sky, leaving nuniei'ous trails, whidh occasionally remained in view 
a number of seconds, and In some cases for half an hour or more; the 
of undefined luminous bodies, which continued stationary for a long 
The meteors all seemed to emanate from one and the same point. 
Bet out at different distances from this point, and proceeded with im- 
velocity," 

'Many more particulars are given in the Journal's account of the " ahoot- 
etftra," but I have given enough to convey some idea of the wonderful 
lUualB which we rustics were fortunate enough towitueea. No wonder 
■were scared. Nothing equal to it had ever been seen or heard of, We 
Id not possibly know what it meant, and I do not know yet ; but moat 
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if aot all, of those who nitnesBed it ivhen I did, at the loae fkrm-houBe by 
tlie side of the turnpike, where they now dig sand out of the ridge and carry 
it two miles on wire ropes to the railroud. for the use of glass-works at Pitts- 
Isurg, are gone from earth, and up to the stars, as I trust. But, I repeat, In 
the midst of wliat might have heen " the wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds," we saved the apple- butter, and I look back to the saving of that 
appie-butter aa a heroic achievement. 



The Meteoric Showeb of 1833. 

Novaraber'a evening, calm anil clear. 
No token gives of peril near; 
November's nigbt, with brilliant Bky — 
Her stars and plaaets fixed on high — 
Tells naaght of changes coming on, 
With strange and dread phenomenon. 
And joonid youth and smiling age 
In aportive toil alert engnge; 
With nimble fingers deftly pare 
The aromatio apples thers ; 
And in the chimney's wide eTpanm 
The bubbles ia the kettle dance; 
While turn about, as chance may Ml, 
We stir the butter, each and all. 
The scene is joyous, briglit, and gay. 
As iada and lasses join in play. 

But io I what dire portent appears 
To chUl our hearts with sudden fears— 
To check life's cnrrent in the vein — 
To paralyze the startled brain? 

The stars, unfastened from on high. 
Promiscuous fall from out the sky, 
And flery bails terrifla roll 
From zenith off to either pole. 
Some wandering Sun In upper air 
Seems shattered into pellets there ; 
Like incandescent hail they fall, 
Aud doomed is our teirestriai ball. 

O fearful scene! In dire dismay 
Some pray, and otiiers try to pray- 
As If a jealous Ood we please 
By trending nnaocustflmed knees; — 
And some, in trembling accents, say, 
"■Can this— can this— be Judgment-day ?" 
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The tardy hours of fear and fright 
Wear on as slowly wanes the night ; 
And still the fearsome, fiery shower 
New terror hrings from hour to hour. 
With myriad burning missiles hurled, 
Lost ! lost ! this unregenerate world I 

At length, O joy ! the night is past 
And welcome dawn is here at last. 
With daylight comes new courage, where 
So late were terror and despair. 
Like spirits only bold at night, 
The vagrant stars all shun the light ; 
The Sun his regal sway resumes. 
With radiant beam the day illumes— 
Into his molten breast has drawn 
The meteors all that fled at dawn. 
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Working on the farm I was useful, espeelaHy with horsea. In earlier 
daya I had gone to mill with a bag on a horse, as Heury Clay did when a 
boy In Virginia; for which exploit, when we ran him uiisucceBsfully for 
President, we bragged ofhira as the "niill-boy of the Slashes"; but when 
promoted to drive two horses (neek-yokes at the end of the pole and check- 
Uiies having been introduced by Yankee Immi grants), I took several bags in 
a wagon, Bull's mill was an old fashioned aflair, driven by water; but I 
think our bread was sweeter than any now made with patent flour. About 
the time I began to go to mill with the wagon, the plan of making flour with 
rollers instead of stones was invented iu Switzerland, but It did not come 
Into prominence till 1B39, when roller mills were built at Budapesth, lu 
Hungary, Within the last twenty years this mode of rediiuing wheat to 
flour has been adopted in American mills as a "new process," and pat«uted, 
of course; but the pretty flour produced Is not likely to leave aa many old 
men and women sixty years hence as we have now. 

I never could split rails as Abraham could, nor cut cord-wood like Ulys- 
ses ; but I hauled wood to town to sell, and having risen a peg as a teamster 
I had a better team than ITlyssea when he hauled wood to St, Louis from 
his Gravois clearing, as I had four horses and he had only two. I do not 
wonder that he gave up the wood business, and proposed to act as couuty 
surveyor. I only wonder at the stupidity that could not understand or 
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mine the applicant. But L'lysaea was himeelf in fault, as he had too much 
xiesty, whii'h is often fiital to ad van cement. lu view of the positions he 
« since occupied, lie is as modest and unaaeumlngyet as henovde to be. 
I rather enjoyed some kinds of worlt. The consoiouaneBa of achievement . 
B pleasurable, and my d«ys went by not nnhappily. Tliertt was abundant 
9 ibr all the mind I had in the details of farm life — the growth and 
inrity of tbeorops, the changes of the seasons, and the eurions pheno- 
ma of the weather which always gave us rain on our clover hay. What 
gigging flsh" at night, lighted by a pine-knot Are on the canoe ena- 
ing UB to see the game at tiie pebbly bottom of the river, together with the 
fVewiloua mentioned in the preceding chapter, and trying to skate In win- 
', T had all the recreation I cared for ; and I might have remained on the 
» as an " honoat farmer," devoting my energies to agriculture both as a 
ice and an art, and possibly might have risen to be a Professor in some 
rrlcultural College (supposing a practical farmer ever to get Into such a 
>eitioD), if I had not unfortunately read the life of Benjamin Franklin. 
That was the Serpent In the Garden. 

I did not much relish Franklin's maxims about money-getting, so attrac- 
tively Bet forth in ills Poor Richard's Almanac, as I thought them rather 
^Kirdid and me.in, our folks having always had high notions of generosity, 
iberality, benevolence, and all that sort of thing, so much more praised than 
icticed; but the important and auggestlve fact was, that B. Fruuklin, 
tartJng in life a puvxteb, had become a distinguished man. The fever of 
nbitlon began to pulsate: I must be a printer too, and achieve distinction ! 
I knew that there had been hundreds and thousands of printers, from Out- 
tnberg down, my own excellent father among them, and but one Franklin; 
nit they had possibly not tried hard enough to equal him, and might have 
ICked talent and ambition. At all events, a printer I must be, and father 
^£tlt to the town (his own birth-place as well as mine) and bought the old 
^Gazette," which he had started in ISll and (Hold in 1814 ; so that after an 
Int*rval of nineteen years he again became its owner, in order that I niiglit 
learn ' ' the art, trade aud mystery" (as the old Indentures of Apprentices 
termed it) of printing. 

Writing this for printers, let me say that the Gazette office would not 
rank high now-a-days: old aud worn types, and an old Bamage press, 
mostly of wood, with a stone bed, a screw to send down the wooden platen, 
and requiring two pulls of the " devil 'a-tall'' to print one side of the little 
wper. Very primitive, indeed, that old press; but I reflected that it was 
B good a press as ever Franklin had. When very young I had seen the 
leB inked by beating them with two balls or cushions on bandies, as In 
raukllu's day, and had admired the dexterity displayed In handling the 
kUs, theiuker having his anibition to excel, like anybody else; but the "art 
rvative of all arts," as we used to fondly style It, bad so for progressed 
t 1833, that the hik was put on with a roller made of glue and molasses, 
telt«d together and molded round a core of wood. Inking the types with a 
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roller waa about the only change in the art as known In our Gazett-e office I 
since Franklin had given it up, except that the use of the long « hud been J 
discontinued. Priuting-preasea to be run by steam were coualng into use in I 
cities, but muscular power sufficed in the villages. I 

Father was editor, residing oa the farm, three miles np the valley. I i 
began at once to set type, and, like Franklin, drank only cold water. I also 
determined to imitate bim In setting up something "out of my head'' as soon 
as possible. I tried to think out something "original," but nothing pre- 
sented itself, and I decided to turn into verse afunny thing I had seenin the 
Almanac. A little piece had amused me in prose, as the funny tilings In the 
Almanac always did, and I thought it would look well as poetry. &o I set 
it up in type, and here it is— my first publication : 

The Eazor. 

"Bay, Johnny, where'a ray razor now? 

I want it here to use it." 
"IVe bad it oiieiiio' oystHra, Dad." 

"You rasuHl — did you 'buse it?" 
" No I " — " Eub it ou a brickbat tlien. 

And what I tell you, mind it — 
If you ever uae it bo as"'". 

I'm blowed if you aha'n't grind it ! " 

Happy the time of Ufe when a thing like this can amuse ; but few writer 
can present a ilrst publication so brief, so dramatic, and without a waste 
word; an epic with all the unities, and the climax at the close. In this effort 
I went beyond Franklin, who wrote out his first verses with a pen ; and 
when one or two of our exchanges came in with my piece copied, I felt all 
the warm and delightful glow of suecessfui authorship I True, Sir James 
Mackintosh, in his Life of Sir Thomas More, says, " the greatest &oility of 
versification may exist witiiuut a spark of geuius"; but I had not then read 
MacklntAsh, and thought my verses a little uncommon, as I still think tliey 
were. But paraphrasing did not satisfy, and I soon after set up in type a 
poem entirely original, as the Intelligent reader would acknowledge if I 
could give it in full. It had four verses, but I can only recall the first two 
lines and the title — On Time: 

" Time t why dost thou hasten on, 
And Btiii pursue thy trackiesB way?" 

A posing question, to be sure; but Ivan Maclvor, the jour, printer (who 
played the key-bugle of evenings), disputed the assumption that Time 
" hastens," and said it was going at the same old pace it had started with ; 
or at least since the day of Ptolemy there had been no change ; and he also 
dented the "trackless way," for " tlie way of Time," he insisted, "can bo 
followed by the wrecks, like the caravau-way aaross the African desert, 
marked by the bones of perished animals." What a savage critic he was! 
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&Dt if all yiMsig writers sbould be lioudlsd as Heverely an Ivud handled me, 
V would dare to write at all. To show uie liow to write usefcilly he set up 
loeiu of his own, of which I remember four lines : 

"An hundred years bence what a change will be made 
In politics, morals, religion, and tradel 
In BtateBmen who wrangle, or ride on the fence, 
How things will be altered an hundred years hence!" 

Salf of the hundred years (luckiug less than one) are gone, and the 
changes are greater thau even the Scutch fancy of Maclvor could have pic- 
tured. They will be atill greater iu the last half of the term. We cauuot 
forecast them, if we may Judge from the past ; for nobody fifty years ago, 
however espansive hJa Iniagluation, hiid any adeqaat« conception of the 
future then Impendiug. Poasibly some coamical influences, of which we are 
anconacious, l)ave been operating on the human mind to stimulate the rapid 
.Advancement In all arte and aciences, except the art and science of being 
^oud and happy. Ab to extra-mundane agencies, let some philosopher trace 
if he can the connection between the roeteoric phenomena of 1833 and the 
development of electro-magnetism, baaing hia inquiries on the fact, that 
about the time of the great display of " shooting stars" Professor Joseph 
~[enry was bringing to perfection hla electro-magnetic discoveries, with 
is wire-coila and magnets, which enabled Profeasor 8amuel F. B. Ikforse to 
iring Into uae the "Electro-magnetic Telegraph"! The master-minds of 
ith these men were for years working towards the same result, &nd the 
name of Henry should ever he asaociated with that of Morse. 

At harvest time Father said he would stay at home, and we could drop 
one number of the Oazette | but I got np the types for all that, and he wrote 
-It paragraph of excuse for lack of editorial. I sent him proofs and he let me 
the paper. I had set up a commnnieation assailing several politicians 
the Democratic party', aud comnienting roughly on some local occur- 
Loes. He supposed it to have been handed in by some partisan of our side, 
id while he thought it too bitter and personal for good taste, concluded to* 
Ft It appear. It raised a hubbub, and everybody wanted to know who had 
ritten it, hut could not And out. It was generally credited to James T. 
ale, ft j-oung lawyer of fine abilities, afterwards in Congress. The seusa- 
creatcd was immensely flattering to me, as well as the supposition that 
■yer Hale had written the article which I had in the Franklin manner 
; up in type out of my own head." Never have I had anything in print 
that gave me more pleasure; but why Franklin should have bragged of set- 
ting up his ideas in tj-pe without first writing them doivn I am at a loss to 
imagine, as thought' can as safely he put into words at the printer's case as 

During the winter of 1834-5 Heuxj' K. Strong, editor of the Intelligencer 
t Harriaburg, was warmly urging the selection of General William Henry 
larrison as the best Wblg caudidate for the Presidency; but few or no 




IMipers were theu joiaing with him. I wanted Father to come out in the 
Gazette for Harrison, but he was too cautioua, although, having been hini- 
self a soldier lu the war of 1812, he had a high opinion of the General. 
Finally, In May, 1S35, while the editor was corn -plan ting, I got up an edi- 
torial, a column long, taking ground for Harrison, and carried the proofs 
out to the farm. He hesitated — feared that it might not be prudent just 
yet — but would be in early next day and consult party friends, I walked 
demurely back to the ofBc*, and by brealifaBt next morning liad the paper • 
on the streets. Our party friends were all pleased, and when mygood father 
got to town he was warmly congratulated on the step he had taken, but 
he never once told how he had taken it. After the Gazette had come out, 
papers in all parts of the State, and in other States, gave their voices for 
Harrison, and four years later he was nominated. Human events are 
varied and complicated that effeets cainiot sometimes be with certainty 
traced back to their causea, and hence, while my editorial in the Gazette 
may have caused the nomination of Harrison, it would be imposaiiile at 
this date to prove the fact, but I am sure no one can prove that it did not 
effect it. 

My editorial interferences, and my general "perversity," as my good and 
hidulgent father called it, began to be too much for liim to endure, and i 
August, 183d, he gave me the jiaper. I was eighteen years old, and whe 
my full name was printed at the liead of the Gazette aa " Editor and Pro- 
prietor," it seenied rather strange that the world had got along so far with- 
out much aid from me, whlt-h It would surely need in the future. It was the 
only time lu my life that I exercised much power of imagination, and I fan- 
cied myself a much more important personage than I really was. 

The Gazette was a small aifkir, aud I could only raise money for a couple 
of bundles of paper at a time, enough for one issue, but these I brought from 
the warehouse on a wheel-barrow, just as Franklin used to wheel his paper 
in Philadelphia, to show that he was a hard worker and not above his busi- 
,nes8. I had never told anyone that Franldin waa my mode! ; but Mr. Frank 
McCoy, the genial proprietor of the warehouse— one of those quiet but know- 
ing men who see into things — would say very pleasantly as I moved off 
with my wheel-barrow, " Go ahead, my boy ; that's the way Dr. Franklin 
did. Never forget Dr. Franklin !" And I never did forget him. 

^Eighteen years old and an editor — helping to shape the destinies ! 
was grand to be so early in Hfe oneof the arbiters of the wocld's fiite. But i 
when once sounding my trumpet a little at home, I was cooled down by the ' 
remark of Father, "Konsense! 1 was only eighteen when I started the 
paper in 1811." As I write this, he stil! reads the weekly issue of the Ga- 
zette, la his ninety-Drst year'— the oldest man on the continent to read a i 
paper founded by himself, nearly three-ijuartera of a century ago. 

Considering my imperfect education and deplorable Ignoranee of almost < 
everything the humblest editor of a village journal ought to know, I got 
along tolerably well with the newspaper. The few patrons were, I suppose. 
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r satisded, nnd I lieani no complaiiits. On llie conrrary, it waa the 
rul opiuiou that I ftot out f[uite a spicy sheet, and the way the Gazette 

Uidied eiiithets (and what Father, who was always a gentleman, styled 

Vkguardiam) wilh the rival jiaiwr of the town, elicited genuine adniira- 
Very paltrj- It all looks now In the retrospect, yet It 1b some consola- 

n to remember that the Gazette was about on the level of other "country 
"" in PennsyLvania at the time. 
not very creditable to the old Commonwealth that lu those days the 

wspapers in the States westward, the "back-woods," were as a ruie 
', better printed, and hetter edited than the Pennsyivatiia papers, out- 
fcle or Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. I i-au only account for thlB by suppos- 

^ that niostoftheactive, Intelligent and enterprishig young men had gone 
fest, or that the western people were more liberal In the support given to 
their papers than the people of Pennsylvania. 

TjrE Press generally has greatly Improved in the last fifty years, not 
only ju mechanical execution and multitudinous issiiee, but also in what 
may be regarded as its morale. The tone Is higher. There is less personal 
abuse; less vituperation, detraction and calumny. Vile enough manypa- 
fiers are yet, no doubt, but for geuuine blackguardism— to use Father's 
favorite term — the papers about the time of my accession to the editorial 
chair are entitled to the stakes. I refer only to the editorial tone. Bo far as 
" news " and varieties of crime are concerned, the papers of the early days 
were spotless compared with thoaeof the present. Tiie year 1835, in which 
I became an editor, is notable aa that in which the " penny papers " In Kew 
York first began to compete successfully with the " slx-peuuy dailies," as 
the Courier & Enquirer, Journal of Commerce, and other large papers were 
ilyled. The New York Bun and New York Herald both date flwm that 
v.^ar. James Gordon Bennett, Senior, was a man of rare qualities for the 
v.'ork lie undertook, and all the power of the big dailies could not put him 
li.iwn or squelch his Herald. He may be regarded as the founder of cheap 
daily papers, but he never played polo, or got fuddled. 

Thegreat papers fifty years ago were journals of OPINION as well as fEict. 
We have no such journals now ; no pakty oeoan leading or driving tlie 
democrats or republlcaiia. Then the Washington City Globe, Eichmond 
Enquirer, Richmond Whig, New York Courier & Enquirer, Bostoii Post, 
Boston Atlas, Albany Argua and Albany Eveniug Journal dictated opiu- 
ioiiH and policy to their respecti\'e parties. Tlie National Intelligencer at 
Washington, always courteous and dignitled, had a circle of readers who 
thought only as the editors told them to think. Gales & Beaton and Fran- 
cis P. Blair at Washington, Thomas Ritchie and James H. Pleasants at 
Richmond, James Watson Webb at New York, Thurlow Weed at Albany, 
and Charles Green and Charles Buckingham at Boston, and even Isaac Hill 
with the New Hampshire Patriot at Concord, and Gideon Welles, with his 
Hartford Times, were all noted men, and each had more power over the 
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pablic mind tbaa tmy individual editor now. Horace Greeley lu later yearsi 
eectired an immense circulation for the New York Tribune, but as an indi'| 
vidnal was regrarded rattier with affection aud eateem than deference. 

The special papers, devoted to separate branches of manufactures or com-<| 
meroe, to medicine, law, minuig, milling, the drug trade, hardware, stoves 
and 8o on, have ahuost eutirely grown up tn the last fifty years. Bick-fl 
nell'a Reporter and Counterfeit Detector was an old-time financial paper.T 
not much needed now to describe counterfeit notes. Hunt's Magazine, I 
edited by Freeman Hunt, an able monthly publication, used to tell us alt'l 
airaut great conmierclal and financial questions. But after Bennett begai 
hia financial articles in the Herald, other dailies followed, and people could. I 
not wait for weekly or monthly issues. The Public, edited by W. M. Grc 
venor at New York, now undertakes, T believe, to treat comprehensively of I 
comnierce and finance. But individual bankers, merchants, manufacturers, T 
railroad managers, and speculators of all kinds, now assume to do a greatA 
deal of their own thinking, and value journals for facts rather than for si 
geations and opinions. The ''editor" Is fast becoming a caterer rather than 
a counselor. 

It Is a queer and generally unknown ^t, that the first railroad Journal 
ever issued was published at Rogersville, Tennessee, 1830-31. Clinton Arm- 
strong was then publishing a religious monthly magazine, of Calvaaistio 
character, and in addition issued weekly for one year the Railroad Advo- 
cate, telling its readers all about railroads, so f^r as then known, and urging 
their construction. John A. McKinney, of Rogersville, was & belies 
rapid transit by rail, and in an address, published in Mr. Armstrong's Ad- 
vocate, told the folks in butternut Jeaus, that if they had a railroad a m^ 
might breakfast in Knosvilleand dine in Abingdon ! In 1645 Clinton An 
strong removed to St, Louis county, Missouri, to the well-known homestead 
of the family near Kirkwood, where his sons yet reside. My brother, Major 
Wm. P. Elliott, who, as Conmilasaryof Gen. Morgan, once paid a hasty visit 
to some points in Oliio, and waij for several months huspitubly entertained 
inoneof the State edifices at Columbus, and afterwards InaNattonaln 
sion called Fort Delaware, some ten years ago was a railroad magnate and 
operated the Rogeravilie and JelTerson road in Termessee. He never recov- 
ered tcova. disease contracted at Fort Delaware, and was summoned to his rest 
in 1878, lamented by all who had ever known him. He was a man of pecu- 
liar ability, and with a memory so retentive, that, having once lost a batch 
of his accounts as Conimlaaary covering several months, he was able to 
make duplicates embracing every item. In youth he epeut some time in a ' 
drug store at ITtlca, New York, where, as he once told i 
Boscoe Conkling for legal services, the first fee B. C, eve 
the elegant and dignified ex-Senator taking a $2.50 fee now! ClJuton Arm- 
strong was no donbt a descendant of the Armstrongs, neighbors of the El- 
liotts, on the Bcottiah border, a hundred and fifty to two hundred ,v 
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id possibly hisamiestorB and mine may in unruly times tiave Jointly looked 
dumb, driven cattle" of their aouthron ueigiibora. They had a 
pretty nume Tor the trails — " cattle-lifting." 

The great duJlies of the cities care no iouger to be party organs. They are 
tooliHlependent. Forty or flfly years ago, anyone with a few hundreda or» 
few Lliousanda uouldetart a newspaper, could run it at small cost, and might 
iniaginehimself an Atlas with a little world of his own to hold up. Few or 
no reporters were needed, and there were no telegraph outlay a. Now it 
takes hundreda of thousands to establish a dally paper ; Ita current outlays 
are enormous ; and it either loses or makes an immense amount of money. 
When well on its feet, it cares little for oouipetitlon, thinks the public can- 
not do without it, and is proud of its freedom ftom party shackles. It miiy 
even be insolent, if it pleases, In its treatment of its own party; but what 
can the party do? 

I remember nothing of great public importance aa occurring while I pub- 
lished the Gazette, hut as illustrating the reilgioua views and feelings of 
that day, I may state that some broad claims and plans of extending their 
church liad been put forth by zealous Roman Catholics, and the Protestant 
mind in some quarters had taken alarm. Tmaginatiou, no doubt, maguitied 
the danger of Romish aggresalon. A series ofartielea was published in the 
Gazette, from the penof adiatingulahed Prewby terian minister, showing con- 
clusively that (in his opinion) the Roman Catholics were surely taking this 
great country, and In a few years would rule it absolutely, leaving us poor 
Protestants hardly the coats on our backs 1 Among other fearful things, the 
readers were assured that the MtssisaippI Valley was the chosen scene of Ro- 
mish domination, and that even then. In thecityof St. Louis, if a wandering 
it«staiit happened toencounteraCatholic Priest in the street, and did not 
take off his hat. It would he unceremoniously knocked off, and very 
:e1y his head got a thump la addition, as a lesson in good manners and 
ference to the Clergy. The minister had been a lawyer of renown, but 
given up lucre for the service of his Divine Master, and in his ably 
written communications ei^pressed the sinoere convictions of himself and 
thousands of others. 

Eight years after I was in the city of Bt. Louis, and met a Catholic Priest 

on the sidewalk, near the cathedral. As we drew near to each other, I 

UMik off my hat to him, and the Priest took off his hat to me! I have never 

known any man to be disturbed for not taking off his baton a like occasion ; 

nstead of any religioug denomination interfering in any way with 

tieedom of others, we have the spectacle of avowed unbelievers holding 

»lr Inftdel meetings undisturbed ; and we seem to have all the liberty in 

irltual matters that we need for the good of either soul or Ijody. 

The Presbyterian minister, sincere and earnest In ail good worlts, ezag- 

'ated the danger of Romish domiuatlou and the lamentable consequences 

ensue. Nearly fifty full years have gone, and yet here we are, not domhi- 

~ Injuriously by anybody, or, to all appearance, likely to be. For many 
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years a son of the good minister has been a worlby and prominent citizen of 
8t. Louis, largely engaged In her oonunerce, aud with a proud record of 
benefioent labors in great enterprises. Never yet came his hatoQ*, except 
voluntarily, ae a gentleman's hut should, to a Catholic Priest or any olher 
Dominie; and I trust that he will agree with me, that If this great country 
shall surrive till ruined by Romish domination, it wlil live long and pros- 
per. But the views and fears given to the public in my old Gazette wera 
held and entertained fifty years ago by many good and honest people, sin- 
cerely anxious for the religious welfare of the country. Bigots you may 
consider them, but they were also earnest patriots. Ahvoys anxious for the 
rifiiht, they would have been glad to save every Immortal soul, but, like all 
who are true to their convictions, would have preferred to save them pre- 
cisely as they were saving their own. 

The wretched old types and awkward old press of the Gazette (although 
a connecting link with Franklin) were a constant source of irritation and 
unhappinesB. The rival establishment had a newer and better outfit, and 
issued a better looklnir paper. I had no means to get new materials, and 
hence began to long for » change. "Put plenty of brains In the paper," 
Father said, "and it will look well enough, nomatter how it's printed"; but 
this advice, for obvious reasons, was hard to follow. 



CHAPTER IX. 



NOE OF BASE — THE PATRIOT BOUGHT— A I'APEB FOR QOOD-NA TUBED 
PATRONS — QUEER TURN IN FLOUR TRADE — JACKSON CENSCREU — 
BENTON'S EXPUNGINO 1IEB01.UTI0N — SOLITARY AND ALONE — CARICA- 
TDBEB OP THE MISSOURI SENATOR — CONSTITUTION EXPOUNDED — THE 
QUAKEGS — A SHAD-BELLY COAT — AN UNBEGENEBATE BOY — THE 
LITTtB GATE IN JERU8ALKM^BI.UB BLOOD — WOBTHY PEOPLE — AN 
UNHA^PPY EDITOR — A DREADFUL DEBT— DECISION TO ABSCOND — 
ODOB OF ECCENTRICITY, 

Thirty miles northward, in tlie BhJretown of an adjoiiiiag oounty, a 
rnewspaper office " was for sale, with a full assortment of good type, and a 
nashiugtou press, with an iron bed and iron platen, and by toggle-joint 
» priating the entire side of the " Patriot" at oue pull; the estab- 
lishment contrasting most advantageously with the old " Gazette," mere 
relic as the latter was of Franltliu'a day. By the stage, winding upward 
on on© Bide of intervening mountains and downward on the other, like 
a miniature of the famous "grade" in California, down which Hank 
whirled Horace Greeley, I made the journey to Bellefonte, inspired by 
novel scenes, and indulging day-dreams of life in the world outside of my 
native valley. I bought the concern. Tlie price was one thousand dollars, 
all on credit, as the paper was hold by a junto of politicians. 

" A prophet is not without honor save in his own country," and I looked 
forward to a career of siiocess, among people who had not known me as a 
boy and would only know me aa a man. I expei'ted to enjoy that beTlep 
appreciation among strangers, wliich consoles the migrating youth for afFee- 
tiona be may have left behind him. This change of base occurred early in 
IS36. I worked steadily In my new location ; discussed current topics care- 
lUly; wrote for the paper an occasional letter from Washington, aa "our 
Wn correspondent;" printed all Judge Burnside'a articles on the Bald 
Bagle navigation ; tried a feeble joke once in a while ; had every week a 
fory original poom from tlie schoohnaster, generally In very blank verse; 
d upon the whole, got out a paper that satisfied the good-natured patrons, 
d of which I was then by no meims ashamed. The poems of the sehool- 
r were regarded as gems, but were rather lugubrious, treating of sor- 
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row, dlaappoinfeineut.'alflictloB, and bo on, all of which, however, liia vUid 
imagiuatioii pictured as blessings in disguise. 

For some months my life was as pleasaut as I perhaps had a right to 
expect. Bellefonte was noted for its cultivated society as well as for the 
rare charms of Ita lofutiou and surroundinga ; and while the beauty and 
inagnificence of the valley and mountain scenery delighted the eye of taste, 
the heart was refreshed by the sweet communjou of elegant social life. Thv 
forty-six years wliich have fled since t last looked on the decorous towa 
may have wrought changes in its liume life, but the loveliness of the land- 
scape and the sublimity of the mountains must remain. 

A little reversal of foreign trade, which occurred in 1636, may be worth 
noting. Bo great was the scarcity or so high the jirice of flour i 
United Btates, that supplies were imported. This was abont as que 
occurrence as the importation of potatoes early In 18S2. Prolonged dry 
weather in 1&81 had out short the potato crop, and hence the Importations; 
but I do not remember why the importation of flour took place forty-six 
years before. It may have been caused by a short crop of wheat the year 
previous, or by the expanded currency of state banks inflating prioee iu 
1836, previous to tlie collapse of 1837, 

During 1636 a prominent topic in politics was the "expunging resolu- 
tion " in the Senate at WaBhlngton. Some time previously the Senate had 
passed resolutions oenauriug President Jaclcson for having ordered Roger 
B. Taney, then Secretary of the Treasury (1838), to cease depositing the' 
government moneys in the old United States Bank. Senator Benton subs^ 
quently offered a resolution to expunge the resolutions of censure from the' 
records of the Senate, and he persevered till his resolution wa« finally 
passed In March, 1837, and " black lines " were drawn across the face of the 
Senate journal. It was in urging hia expunging resolution that Benton 
used the plirase so often quoted — " Solitary and alone, amidat the jeers and 
taunts of my enemies, I set this ball in motion," and for years the Whig 
humorists thought it great fun to put the Missouri Senator In caricatures as 
aa. ill-odorous insect rollhig Its ball. 

The Whigs cried aloud against " the mutilation of the record," 
called it. We thouglit, or said, that the expunging action presaged dire 
calamities, and we mourned our lost native land. But things have gone on 
as if no expunging had ever occurred, and the whole matter is nearly ft>r- 
gotten. Even Benton himaelf will, I suppose, be in time forgotten, ae eh>. 
many other strong men have been, and nmst be ; but I suppose it is a sort 
of consolation to small men to know that they may possibly rank with 
statesmen at last, when the memory of them all will be "dissipated in the 
cold umbrage of oblivion." 

The Senate, I tliink, erred in undertaking to censure President Jackson. 
The makers of the Constitution did not intend that one branch of the gov- 
ernment should asperse or scold at another. Once begun, such action 
might lead to interminable squi^bbles — a sort of prize flght betw 
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ildetit and the Senate, to see wliieh could lilt hardest. If the Prest- 

goes wrouff tlie remeily ia In inipenehment, and not In any Bpaomodic 

^tloa of the Senate. But Beiiton'a expung^ing- resolution was unjustifiable. 

at best only putting the opinions of one set of Senators against that 

a previous set, and it left a precedent of tuinperiu|r with the record that 

ight beoome penildous. By a simple and Innocuous resolution tho Senate 

of 1830-7 could have expreaHed Its dlaaent f^oni the action of the cenauring 

8enat«<, and this la In etfect alt that Beuton'a expunging resolution did. X 

have here put in a few words the gist of the argnnients on both sides of the 

ceusuring and expunging- questious, wearily debated in the Senate. All 

beyond what I have said is mere amj>llficatiou. Yet, while I can eompresa 

a do;;en speeches into a few Hues, I have never been a Senator, nor eveu a 

oaudidiile for the office. 

Several familiee of Quakers had tlielr beautiful homes in Belief onte when 
I printed the " Patriot," They were wealthy ; some owned iron works ; all 
lived aerene lives, and wore ahad-lieily coats. I esteemed the Quakers very 
higliiy ; I thought It would be nice to be like them— or at least to have a 
Quaker coat. Bo I had one made— a very aerviceuble summer coat, of brown 
Holland, with maroon binding and claret-colored buttons, the skirts having 
the orthodox curve. But the first time I wore it ^and I might have been 
guilty of Bometiiing a great deal worse, as I was only nineteen), I beard an 
unregenerate boy in the street calling to his playmates as I puaaed : 
" Looitee there, boya !— there goes the strange bird in the Almanao!" 
What the strange bird In the Almanac was, I had no idea; but I laid 
aside tlie aliad-belly coat, and did not try the Quaker coatume any more. 
The boy may have come to a bad end for ail I know. 

Yea — I really liked the Quakers. They were kind, hospitable, and I 
Ilk the cheerfullest and politest people I was ever among. But, then, 
ley wore all well-to-do or rich, and I have a theory that It must come easy 
be kind, and hospitable, and cheerful, and polite, when one has plenty of 
loney. I would like to test this theory ; for, after all, the decisions of 
;perience are aafer to rely on than mere theory, however reasonable it may 
appear. A ftiend assures me that there are rich folks in the world who are 
neither kind, nor hospitable, nor cheerful, nor polite;— who are not even 
Just. These, he eaya, are tlie ones who are to find it harder to get into the 
kingdom of Heaven than it wa» for the camel to get through the little gate 
at Jerusalem called "the eye of the needle;" but oh. Col, Ingersoll! — oh, 
itlier Beecher! — what is to be done with such. If you deny us our old- 
ined place of punishment? 

ere were iu Pennsylvania long ago aome breeds of people who seemed 
justify tlie belief in " blue blood ;" — families in which talents and high 
iplea were apparently a matter of course; — a kind of natural arietoc- 
', respected by every body, and in their manners affable without a|>pear- 
of patronage, and polite without servility. But the vicissitudes of 
fe bave scattered them ; properties have been divided or lost through mis- 
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fortimes, and luaiiy or th« old and substantlul families will soon be only a, 
memory. The Milliieun, the Potters, the Maclays, the Irviues, the Curtlus, 
t!ie Hjills, the Petrikeus, the Harrisses, the Valeatloes, and many otlierts ;— 
who will know in a few years that they ever existed ? Who in left to reim 
ber tha elder Judge Burnaide, irreproachable as a mau, eminent aa a judge? 
Or bis son and Buecessor as judge, James Buruside, worthy of hja lineage— 
who perished by a sad accident at the very street corner where long yeara 
before my printing office stood? Andrew Curtin, whilom Governor of the 
State, whom I remember as the graceful and lofty young man, when he and 
Jamea Bumside, hia compeer, were on the same day, 1836, admitted to the 
bar (the elder Judge Bumside presidlug), must be an old man now, and 
has doubtless had some of the warnings given to the usorious Mr. Dodson 
as told in ray first chapter. And Janiea and Henry Petriken, in sober lore, 
or cqusllc wit, or genial humor,— what auecessors have they? Well, 
must pass away. If we should alt stay, tliia world would become too 
learned, too witty, and too wise. 

Pleasant aa the town waa, the editor of the Patriot waa not happy. Tho 
business waa not prosperous, and as the winter wore away I seemed to he 
going deeper and deeper Into debt. The indebtoiiuess for the purchas 
the paper gave me no concern, as the vendors djd not wish to be repaid, 
preferring to hold in their iiands the means of controlling the journal If. 
necessary. Tt was the bill for paper and other eupp lies that troubled me.' 
I owed Zeklud & Repplier two hundred dollars ! This debt had grown 
week by week, and grew more terrible the more I brooded over it. I co 
see no way to make the businesa more remunerative. I seemed to lack the 
gift that would euuble me to get other people's cash out of their pockets into 
mine; for alas! wlille our bmily has always been held to have in it no 
small share of genius, It has unfortunately been the genius for distribution 
rather than acquisition. 

I was losing hope and trust. "Oh, the twin sisters of hopefulness and 
trustfulness!" says Dr. J. O. Holland, in the story of Arthur BouniiiaBtle- 
" what power have they to strengthen weary feet, to aweeten sleei», to make 
the earth green and the heaven blue, to cheat misfortune of its bitterness, 
and to quench even the poison of death itself!" Yes — hopefulness i 
truetfulneaa I The man born with these has an enduring patrimony that 
he cannot fritter away. They are only anoHier name for patience self-oon^ 
fidence, faith and fortitude. 

The dreadful debt! I became morbid — cowardly. If you will. It was 
weakness to fret over possible losses of creditors that might never inx 
Doubtless I ought to have had courage to go on my way, and let others take 
care of themselves. This is the safe " business " rule. The story will ue 
be stale of the debtor who told his friend he had spent a sleepless night, 
walking the floor, tiiinkiiig of the note coming due that he could not pay ; 
and his friend replied — " You (blank) fool — let the holder of (he note l<»e 
sleep and walk !" But I was not created for this philosophy. As to cour- 
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age in the debtor, it is the child of hope and confidenoe. and I lacked theee 
strengthening cordials. How many thousands have suffered and do suffer, 
as I did, under imaginary evils greater than the real ones I Some try to 
drown their cares in drink ; some try the sad remedy of suicide ; and some 
abscond. It is an ugly word to use, but truth is truth, and I was born away 
back so near the time of George Washington that I can only be truthful, 
and must tell the tale truly : I determined to abscond ! 

Do I blush to write this? By no means. I rather enjoy the confession 
of an error. It has a pleasing odor of eccentricity about it. 
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THE NEWSPAPER CABBIEB. 



(8t. Louis Democrat, January 1, 1865.) 



Gliding along the way, 

Like the shades of passing Time, 
Thb Oarrisb comes, in dawning gray* 

With news from every clime. 
Daily— from land and sea! 

Herald— from near and farl 
Kews of living peace hath he, 

And news of deadly war. 

With his " map of bnsy life," 

Unroll'd in matin hour- 
Its lakes of vice and pools of strife. 

And seas of mighty power! 
Its plains of virtue fair- 
Its mounts of goodly love, 
Something of all in earth or air, 
Beneath us, or above! 

'Tis a wondrous map he bears— 

A oosmographic chart! 
Stored with worlds of costly wares, 

In science, labor, art! 
From the planets, in the sky, 

To the stars that light the stage« 
He brings you, as he passes by, 

A cosmos in a page. 
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CHAPTER X. 

COLLOQUY WITH MR. LAKE — SKEETI NO — GOING ON THE STAGE — MR. ] 

KELLY AND ASTHMA- POST UOBTEM JCBTICE TO CREDITOKS — ADVICE TO 
YOUKG MEN WITH NEWBPAPEEB — AN DM FOUNDEU ALARM — NO FOND TRUBT 
ABUSED — MAJOR COVERLY'S LONG-BOW ^ — JUDGE BUBNSIPE SCOLDS HI 
THE MAJOR'S DEFENSE— MY KIR8T CIGAR- REMEDY FOR LOCKJAW — ; 
EGA OIL^VIRTUE OV VOLCANIC OIL LINIMENT — SWEETENIN' ON PANCAKEB 
— CHEAP TRANSPORTATION — UNCONSCIOLS OF DESTINY— PITTSBURO A 
MAGNIFICENTCITI — A SPLENDID STEAMBOAT — THE LONE STAB Of TEXAS- 
COLONEL BEHRENBECK— OLORIOUS PROSPBCTfi — SYMPATHY FOR A NICE 
HOTEL CLERK— THREE BITS LEFT. 

Wm. Lake drove the Northwestern stage from Bellefonte. On a brlghfr, 
Monday morning in Miirch, 18S7, a little oolloquy took place between Mr. 
Lake and myself in front of the old blue limestone hotel of Gen. Bvan' 
Miles, where I boarded, 

" Bill, when you drive round Just look Into the hall, if you please, ancl^ 
bring along a little trunk and black leather valise you'll see tbere." 

" Gain' to akeete ?" inquired Mr. Lake, aud I replied with a look that h©' 
seenied to understand. 

" Gal?" he inquired further. 

" No— it's no gal. Other things. But keep quiet. You'll overtake u 

" All right— but what in thunder is it If It aint a gal ?" 

"Hard times." 

Tliia Is all we said. I sauntered along, and when I bad passed the vil- 
lage of Milesburg, a short distanoe down the creek, Mr. Lake overtook me 
and reined up ills team ; giving me a wink to signify that all was safe sc 
as he seemed to chuckle over hia own share in tiie enterprise. The stage' 
had only two passengers ; gentlemen who had uome in on the Southern 
stage Saturday uigbt, and rested at the hotel over Sunday, as the custom 
was ; for the world was not In a hurry then, and we did not need to travel 
on the Sabbath In order to live. One of the travelers was John Wilsoa' 
Farrelly, a lawyer of MeadvlUe, who suffered ftom asthma, and at the hot^ 
had surprised good Mother Miles very much by sleeping lu a chair, and 
smoking cigars in waking intervals. 
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' Not yet had the sage of Chappaqua uttered hia immortal exhortation— 
■est, young man'' — yet westward I was going, I did not know where, 
nor tare a, great deal— any where away from Zekind & Reppiier ! — though-lt 
is only just to those gentlemen to say that they had never annoyed me with 
their little bill, and I might have paid a goodly ebare of it in printing and 
advertising If 1 had been wide enough awake In business matters ; but they 
are all probably dead now, and can have no earthly knowledge of this post 
mortem justice to their forhoaranee, 

I might have left all this out, but I prefer to tell it, ae I write for youth 
as well &B age, and when I cannot be a pattern I may be a warning ; for all 
vouug men with newspapers ought to be advised not to imitate my flight 
from debt, but to face the dragon, and dun their debtors more diligently 
than I did mine. Very absurd it was to leave as I did, as I k'ft accounts 
largely in excess of what I owed, and by perBeverauoe might in a few 
months have paid all bills. I could give a very peculiar and good reason for 
my dread of debt, but its philosophy might be too deep for the average 
reader, and I dislike to puzzle any body. 

I learned afterwards that niy friend Mr. Lake wos not the only one who 
thought it possible that the better sex might have been concerned in my 
•sudden departure. On learning of my escapade, my fond parents were 
ierribly exercised, and feared the worst; but when my good father hurried 
'.'Ver the mountains to look into my affairs (altliough told on the way at 
Coverly'a tavern by the old Major that it was " no doubt a bad case "), he 
wax much relieved to lind. that he had only to settle the debts and arrange 
ihe bills for collection; and the regret expressed over my silly fl-eak by 
Judge Burnside and other people of high degree was bo pleasing to bt"' that 
I fear he did not denounce my conduct as heartily as It deserved. There 
had, however, been nothing worse than folly; no heart was left aching 
because of wrong from me. Ko fond trust had been abused ; and even now 

Iellection that no confidence had been tietrayed has a great deal more 
y than gall in It. 
Bj 
& 



'Tis pitifni, sure, the victory 

The strong gains o'er tlie wenli ; 
And I wish not on my creat to see 

The rose from a blinhitd cheeli. 
I envy not the nitliiess man 

The triumph of his art, 
For I'd liii'e Ihe deTii ratlier tlian 
Tho gliuijt of a broken heuxt 1 
Bffajor Coverly's ease of manner might have suggested a probable descent 
a 8ir Roger de Coverly, but the o!d Knight would have been shocked at 
the long-bow drawn by Mine Host of the capacious Inn on the mountain 
-ide, overlooking the attractive landscapoofPenn's Valley. When a Pliila- 
Jclphia gentleman, detained an hour by repairs to the coach, pointed to 
~totter'a mills and Inquired what those large buildings were, "My mills," 
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replied the M^jor; " Potter ia now running them forme." Faiin after fam 
(u tbe valley waa hie, but occupied at present by Dr. Wilson, or 8heri( 
Ward, or 'Squire M'C'ouuachy, or some one else. Mr. Jacob Lex, the Phil);^ 
delphinu, on hia arrival at Eellefonte, during the dinner to which Judgf 
Burnslde invited him, expressed his wonder at the euceutricity which couli 
ihduce any gentleman of sui^h Immense wealth as Major Coverly possessec 
to keep a roadside tavern ; but he was of cuuri^e soon set right by the indjgf» 
nant but amused jurist. 

"Themfenial old braggart," said the Judge — " he ought to be indicted j' 
but we have no statute to reach bim ; and tlie conituou law, which woul4 
punish a poor woman as a common ecold, has never punished a man 
common liar.'' 

On the Judge's next trip over the mountain, to hold court at Lewistown, 
he had no sooner reached Coverly's than he began a tirade for the Major's 
edification, denouncing him as the Munchausen of the age, and declariuy 
that he would by his disreputable habit of blowing bring Centre eounlj into 
disgrace. 

" Now, hold on Judge, if you please," responded the Major—" don't be 
a tyrant out of Court, however much you order the lawyers around in It, 
Can't you let a man be rich In imagination once in a while? I've felt better 
ever since I owned Potter's Mills, and all the beat ftrms in the valley, just 
for the bonflt of Mr. !Les, and to pass the time pleasantly ; and if you kneW| 
Judge, how much good It does poor man to tell a harmless lie, I don't think 
you'd make such an unreasonable fuss about it ! " 

Out stage soon left the "turnpike" and entered on the earthen road. 
towards Erie, The ground was soft with the March thaw, and through 
valleys and over hills we toiled, day and night, jaded and dull, traversing 
varied but cheerless landscapes, till we at length reached the Allegheny 
river " fernenst " the town of Franklin. I recollect but little of the journey, 
except that in order to relieve theaathma, Mr. Farrelly had to smoke cigar^ 
almost constantly ; and that I had one of those personal experiences which 
can never be repeated. After supper one evening, at a wayside imi, forget- 
iug Franklin's thrifty maxims, I bought a cigar and smoked it, while the 
driver was hitching up hia teana. It was my first cigar, and must have been 
one of remarkable potency ; for its efil'ects were so powerful that I did not 
smoke again for nearly seven years. They gathered me up, limp enoi 
and carried me on, when the motion of the stage soon brought the natural 
relief, and the intolerable nausea passed off. Cherishing the memory o^ 
that cigiir, and of my own relaxed muscular organization while under Its 
influence, I see no reason to doubt the statement that a wet plug of tobacco 
placed on the stomach of the suiTerer is an efficient remedy for lock-jaw, and 
I think It is at least worth a trial. 

In 1837, most of the region between Bellefonte, on a tributary of the SuB- 
qnehanna, and Franklin on the Allegheny, was but sparsely peiipled, with, 
few common roads In bad condition, and no railroads, Valleys and hills. 
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V penetrated by rallroftde, and vwal with the clangor of machinery, were 
1 untamed wilderness, only marked by tlie patli of the hunter, and the 
trails of his quadruped game. Nobody hod " struck oil " then in western 
Pennsylvania; thoug-h petroleum (oalled "Seneca OiJ " from the Indiana 
who had their homes near the springs In New York, where it tsaued from 
Ihe depths), was widely known and valued as a liniment for man and beast. 
The Mexican Mustang Liuimeut of Dr. A. G. Bragg, and the Volcanic Oil 
Liuinaent of Dr. J. H. McLean — both enterprising citizens of St. Louis, and 
the latter yet with ub— owed their virtue to ingredients not materially dif- 
ferent from the old time Seneca Oil, and hence my unbounded faith In them, 
ever Justified by results. In truth, one of these Unimenta had merits not 
generally known. My fMead Dr. McLean used to present me occaaioually 
with a bottle, as I always liked to have it In the house, and I wondered 
why It disappeared so rapidly, but made no inijuiries, supposing it had 
evaporated, or that the neighbors had borrowed our bottle instead of getthig 
one of their own. At length the mystery was explained. A varnisher was 
putting in order the furniture of my ofliee in St. Louis, using a varnish of 
his own preparation, wliich he was very proud of, and wanted me lo try. 
I carried the bottle home and arranged to have the contents applied to 
Ihe furniture. After two or three days I luijuired of the womankind how 
they liked the new varnish. "It does very well," was the reply, "but, 
really, it's hardly as good as the liniment!" If any one wonders how it is 
that chairs and tables that I got from Charles Marlow or Geisel & Vogel, 
nearly forty years ago, are yet In daily service with sound limbe and bodies, 
I can only give the credit to careful housekeeping, and the free use of Dr. 
McLean's Volcanic Oil Liniment. 

When our stage reached the Allegheny river, I stopped at a tavern that 
I can only recall as a large wooden edifice on the bluff, commanding a view 
of the stream and valley for miles ; but I have a distinct memory of the 
H^entlful supper, mainly composed of bacon and pancakes. An earthenware 
^^Bvl on the table had in it something that looked ^'ery much like old-f^sh- 
^^Ked soft soap, and as I began to do justice to the pancakes with a travel- 
^^^n appetite, wondering what the contents of the bowl could be. the hostess 
VHbdly inquired— 

■ "Mister, don't yon never take no sweetenin' on your pancakes?" 
"Ma'am?" 

*' Looks like you don't seem to take no aweetenln', Thar's a plenty of It, 
.ore in the camp." 

h, yes— ah— yes— I see; this is 

""Lasses, Mister. Laws-a-massy, don't you know 'lasses? Bugar-treo 
tes, better nor any store 'lasses you ever seen, I reckon. Jest you try ef 
y aiut 1" 

hen and there I had my first taste of the fresh and aromatic syrnp 

1 the sugar maple. New as It was to me. It went delightfully with the 

iBcakes, and It enabled me, years after, to comprehend some of the ri 
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why the Indiana, who had been pushed westward bo far, looted ao wiatfully 
back to their old homes where they had left " the graves of their kindred " 
— and their sugar maples. 

My purse was light, but the river was before me, with an occasional 
of boards and shingles floating down it. I knew that In obedience to a pro- 
pitious ordinance of nature the stream ran to Pittsburgh, and It seemed 
invite roe to that point. The decision was obvious; I must go down th» 
river on a raft. It was a cold enough journey, but we tied up at night, and 
I got a little sleep in caiiius ashore, after the Jolly raftsmen were douft 
dancing. I was ou wat-ers flowing to the Mlaaiasippi river ; but little did I 
then think that I should ever write a line or do an aot to aid ia deepening 
the ciiannel at its mouth 1 True, I was demonstrating, in practice, my esti- 
mate of " cheap transportation, " as I was floating ftee on the raft ; but I had 
no thought beyond, and if any Mother Shipman had told me that I should 
ever be Instrumental in enabling Capt. George H. Kea's barge line to sur- 
vive and flourish, and carry its millions of buahels of grain from St. Louis to 
New Orleans, I should have scouted the prophecy ! Ko more did James B, 
Eads, then only completing his seventeenth year, anticipate his dh-ing-bell 
boats and ironclad war vessels on the big river, his stupendous bridge across 
It, or his mastery over its currents and shoals. I try to Iniagine him— tjie 
modest, earnest, industrious youth — patient and persistent la duly — ail 
gonsciouB of the wonderful Intellectual power he was destined to 
Happy order it la, that we should forget ao much of our past, and know so 
little of our future! If we could see In youth the big things we are to 
achieve in maturity, who could hear to wait all those years to get at them? 
It is hard enough to have at last done them, and then perhaps be left with- 
out either compensation or acknowledgment. 

Pittsburgh—what a magniflcent city it was 1 The first large place I had 
seen, I was impressed as a boy is apt to be when he sees a big town 
first time, its long streets and tall buildings coutrasting with thoae of his 
home village. But I had little leisure for admiration, as an empty pocket 
admonished me to be stirring. A merchant owed me a snial! account for 
advertising, and ray gratification at his prompt payment was mingled with 
the reflection that if the debtors of the Patriot at home had only paid 
promptly I need never have trembled at thought of Zekind & Reppller! 
For months I had forgotten Franklin as a model, but thought of him again 
as I trod the boulder-paved streets of the "BIrmlnghara of America," ns the 
Pittsburghers called their city ; but I had no roll of bread under my arm, or 
I might have been as fortunate as Benjamin in getting employment. 

Strolling about Pittsburgh, the steamboats at the wharf, grander thai 
the grandest packets ou our oanal (but with no captain to peer Captain Lib- 
hart) attracted my attention ; especially one large new boat, the most Impos- 
ing of all, " a floating palace," as described in the original rhetoric of the 
city papers, and distinguished by a blue silk flag floating from a pole fiist' 
ened to the corner of the pilot bouse. The flag had a single silvery star on 
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it, "the lone star of Texas," then claimlDg to be an fn dependent Republic. 
There had been a big fight the year before, at San Jauinto, where the Tex- 
ans had routed the Mexican army and captured Kanta Anna, the General- 
in-Chief; but Mesico was not yet entirely satisfied to let her wayward 
province go in peace, and there might be more fighting for all any one 
could tell. Hence the displuy of the lone etar flag, and I learned from a 
printed handbill that men were being enrolled as emiffrants to Texas. The 
T7nlt«d Btates of America being at peace with Mexico, they could not go as 
aolditra, hut everybody knew they could fight after arrival If neceseary. 

The first day I only looked at the flag, and made inquiries ; but not yet 
having secured what jour, printers call a " situation," and my cash rynning 
low enough to warrant me a member of the craft In full communion, I began 
to think of emigrating to Texas ; eiipecially aa the emlgmnts were to be 
carried "free," at the cost cf the Texas government. Next morning I went 
on board the ('Constellation," as the boat was calied (although the only 
star about her was the single one on the flag), and was charmed by the 
ipleador of her long cabin, with Its rich carpets, its grand piano, and the 
iToand-glasa doors of the staterooms, which let in the light but not the 
It would, I justly thought, be delightful to sail down to New Or- 
1 this magnificent steamer, with waiters in white aprons, and ele- 
gant ladies playing the grand piano ; and I felt almost grateful to the Pitls- 
burgh editor who had invented the felicitous phrase— " floating palace" — 
to embellish his description of her. Yes— I would go to Texas 1 

Having taken my best clothes from the little trunk, I was not unprepos- 
sessing in appearance, I suppose, for when I modestly accosted Captain 
Johnson, and inquired for the person in charge of Texas emigration, he 
promptly replied — 

" Oh, yes— I'll take great pleasure in presenting you to Col. Behren- 

I was accordingly introduced at once to that distinguished warrior, as I 
took him to be— a man of some forty-five years, five feet nine in stature, 
costumed In a sort of undress uniform, and with a full beard and wondrous 
mu 3 tachios^al together a most formidable looking son of Mars. 

" Ach ! mine goot yunk frient !" said the Colonel—" so— yes — I be glat to 
see you ! Ach ! — you will emigrade— yon go mit us to de beautiful Dexaas !" 

I replied that such was my intention, and that I was ready to come on 
board at once. 

"Ach! — dat Is goot! De quick younk mans I likes. Ach 1— we was all 
time quick in de Broosian armay. Dat was de armay ! Ach ! — we must be 
like Old Fritz, here, dere, all where. Ach ! — yes — and de armay Is goot, too, 
in Dexaas." 

" But, Col. Behrenbeck, I understand we go as emigrants, and not ae 
soldiers ?" 

" Ach !— yes— my yunk frieiii^— dat is so. We go not as droops. De Presi- 
1 dent allow not dat. But emigrand— ach !— yes— dat is it. You go emigrand 
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— you wUl have big land — cattlea — horseB — eheeps ! Ach 1 — yes— you be ricb 
man In Dexasa." 

" The war with Mexico is pretty much over, I anppoae, Col. Behrea- 
beck?" 

"Aeh!— de war !— Bah !— dat ie nottingB. Ach!— Mexico not is more 
as dat !" 

And he flung the Btump of his cigar over the rail. 

"Then," I continued, "it isn't likely there'll beany more fighting?" 

" Fight?— Ach 1— der tevfu]— no, no ! Not mooch fight. But if de Mex- 
icans come— ach !— we fight. Den you be in de armay. Ach I— yea— yon be 
Capltan, you be Coronel, you be General in DexasB." 

With prospects ao alluring, what youth rieiug twenty years would not 
have emigrated to Texas 1 — eepecially in the superb cabin of the Constella- 
tion?— "to furnish which," the editor of the Pittsburgh daily had told us, 
"Captain Johnson summoned Aladdin's obedient genii, and ordered the 
splendid and gorgeous decorations, equally chaste and magnificent, to be 
lavished without regard to cost." A few ladies were already on board, and 
more gentlemen ; nice people as need be ; and I doubted not the gentlemen 
were emigrants, and possibly some of the ladies too.. Yes ; emigration to 
Texas was Just the thing, and iio queslio'n but we would all get acquainted 
after starting, and be as aoeiabl© as on the canal packets. 

When I had paid my bill at the hotel, and had only " four bits " left- 
western lingo then for hall' a dollar— I took the little trunk on my shoulder 
and the vallae in my hand, intending to carry them to the boat. As I bade 
farewell to the clerk, I thought what a pity it was that so nice a young man 
should be doomed to waste his life behind a counter In a Pittsburg hotel, 
and not have a chance to make his fortune and be a great General in Texas '. 
Soon tiring of my load, I got a drayman to take my things to the wharf for 
a " bit," so that I had just " three bits," or STj cents, when I reached the 
Constellation, on my adventurous way to " the laud of the wild hyacinth," 
as some poetical editor had called It. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 
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Lea\ing my trunk and YSliae at the shore end of the Constellatioii's 

ik (rather exnltant that I was to begin my Bteamboat experience on the 
'geat and finest boat that had ever, as the editor told ua, " embellished 
1th her seductive preseuce the busy wharves of Pittsburgh''), I stepped 
Captain Johnson and politely told him that I was going to Texas, and 
would be much obliged If he would have my things brought on board, 
I suppose the staterooms are not all taken — are they, Captain?" 
Ko — ah — you're going with Col. Behrenbeok ?" 
Ves — of course. I toid him ao." 
Yoa — ah — you intend to go in the cabin ?" 

Why, yea — I suppose bo. The Texas government pays — don't it?" 
Oh, yes — ah — you know — if you're to be in the cabin there's an extra 



i-bar^ 
"Sir?" 

Why yea — you see — ah — the emigraotB, you know — they go as deck 

isengers." 

I did not know what the deck was, but I had not seen any people on the 

if, which 1 supposed to be the deck, and so I aaked— 

""Well, Captain, where are the deck passengers?" 

" They're aft, below ; hut you had better pay extra, and come in the 
^bin. Col. Behrenbeok is of course to the cabin, and you'll find it pleas- 

«r." 

''No — I'll go with the emigrants," 1 bravely replied, and did my best to 
Mk as if I had plenty of casli to go in the cabin if I wanted to. 
I I sooa had my baggage back to where the deck passengers were, and the 
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reader, if he knows what a, steamboat " deck " was forty-six years ago, may 
try to picture to himself the situation, on the first of April, IS37. A more 
ill-looking set of scallawags than the fellows on deck as Tesas emigrants 
can hardly be imagined, and I have often wondered since that I trusted 
myself among them. But I understood at once the tender hesitation of 
good Capt. Johoson, in telling me that I must pay extra for a place in the 
cabin, or go on deck. My dream of a felicitous float down to New Oileaw 
in the sumptuous cabin of the Constellation was rudely dispelled. 

The bout, when finally ready, left in the night, and in the morning I 
went up stairs to see Col. Bebrenbeck. I told him I had supposed I was to 
go in the cabin, but that I would not baok out, although I had never asso- 
ciated with low fellows like his Texas emigrants, nor been used to life as 
rough as that on the deck of a steamboat. 

"Aeh!— mygoot yunk frient— dat is so," said the warrior; "but it is 
nottlngs — no, it is nottings ! Ach !— you soon tink not of all dat. And, 
now — Bee — I myself make you oflScer. Ach !— yes — you be Commiasaire ;— 
you will go to de Steward for do ration for all de men. Yes — I make you 
officer. Ach ! — yes — you be now CapKcm — Commiasaire Capitaw .'" 

While njy promotion was yet fresh we reached Wheeling, Our flag was 
up, and a man as guard with a Prussian suhre at his shoulder, and the long 
scabbard trailing the hurricane deck, paced In front of it. As Col. Behren- 
beck and myself stepped on shore for a brief look at the lone star flag ttota 
the wharf, a well-dressed young man of some twenty-three years accosted 
him to enquire about Texas emigration, of wliich he had seen a notice In the 
papers. Hia name, he said, was George Washington Morris, and he had 
been clerking in village stores, but wanted a chance for better fortune. 

"Here Is de Conamissaire Capi (an, my yunk gentlemans," Col. Behren- 
hecksaid to him. "Ach!— he tell you all. Yes— you be good camarade — 
you and de Capi^an. Ach !— yes— you will be emigrand too, my goot frient ! 
You will come mit us to de beautiful Dexass !" 

Morris was charmed with the prospect, as I briefly painted it In a few- 
bold strokes ; telling him that such a flne-iooking fellow would be sure 
to marry rich and make his fortune generally, to say nothing of military 
fame if the war continued, and diplomatic dlstinctio'i after Its close. So he 
came aiKiard, with high hopes (and a big trunk), prepared to endure the 
discomfort of a deuk passage for the sake of weaith and giory in the future. 
We fellowshlpped, occupied a bunk together, and tried to keep each other 
warm on the voyage ; for by an unusual freak the weather had brought four 
inches of enow to greet our arrival at Wheeling, on the fourth of April, and 
the nights were unusually cold, 

Arrivt'd at Cincinnati, Ool. Bebrenbeck paraded his motley troop, and 
marched up to the Broadway House, to pay our respects to a Texan General, 
whose name I have forgotten. It was a very formal call. Col. Bebrenbeck 
and the General made effusive speeches, complimentary, first of each other, 
then of U8, as emigrants to replenish Texas, and to fight her battles. The 
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leneral wfts yoang to hold a rank so higrh, Hie manuerswere polished and 
lified, and lie bote himself quite proudly, with a pair of large gilt spurs 
1 his beels, and his head thrust through n poncho of as many colore as 
which draped gracefully from hie elioiildeTB. Altogether, 
eand our Colonel were a picturesque pair; but the tout cmemblc of tbB 
troop of eiulgranta, as we mnrcbed the atreets of Cltidnuali, who could 
portray ? Only a photograph— and we had not even Daguerreotypes then— 
could have done UB justice. No leaner artist than the Sun could h'lve painted 
us, and even he could hardly huve deliueated the vlliainous countenances 
of some of OUT ragamufflns. But possibly I am too severe on the emigrants, 
None of them did anything bad on the voyage, though some of them looked 
as if they ought to have stolen somethln<^ or killed somebody, in (irdei to 
keep their acta in character with their faces. 

While we laid at Cincinnati, our men were called on to help in coaling, 
at which Morris had charge of them, and I mounted guard. As the day 
waa mild, I wore ray brown Holland shadbetly coat, with the maroon bind- 
ing and claret-colored buttons. With the sabre at my shoulder, and the 
long scabbard trailing, I gravely paced the deck In front of the lone star 
flag, regardless alike of curious eyes and Irreverent comments. There waii> 
no lack of epeotators, but they were fairly non-plussed bj' the coat till 
Morris told them it was the regulatiou uniform of a commissary captain in 
theTeiian array. 

At length we neared Louisville, and the city could be seen In the die. 

tanoe. Sheltered i^om the fresh breeze by one of the chimneys, I was seated 

on the roof, contriving how best to get ashore and abiindon the voyage, of 

which I was heartily tired, when Morris came up aud seated himself 

[ beside me. 

^H^ •' See here," said Morris, " that's Louisville down there." 
^^H' '• Yea, I know. Looks low down to the water, dou't It?" 
^^K " Nice place though, they say." 

^^H " Well, yes — I reckon it Is, Good paper there : Prentice's Journal." 
^^^ " See here; this is a tolerably (blank) bard trip; (blank) if ft isn't." 
^H " Think BO?" 
^y " Yee ; (blank) if I don't." 

I " Oh, well— it will soon be over. Ship from New Orleans to Texas. Col. 

Behrenbeck told me.", 

" (Blank) Col. Behrenbeck I I say, look here ; it's too (blank) hard to 
st&od, this kind of thing, for fellows like us." 
" Pshaw l^eoldiers must bear hardship." 

" (Blank) it I— we're not soldiers, and I don't intend to be. And I t«II 
yon what— you keep mum ;— but I believe I'll give it up at Louisville." 
*' What, Morris !— you'll not desert ?" 
" Desert be (blank) !— I'm going ashore any way." 

After auflioient but rather feeble remonstrance against the proposed 
kdesertion, I at length permitted Morris to convince me that we ought to 
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look out for oureelvea, and that Louisville was just the place to do It. With 
apparent reluctance I agreed to join hira in what I had prevlouaiy decided 
to do for myself. Nor did I feel auy compunction, as Col. Behrenbeok's 
handbill had held out allureineHts not juatlfled by the facts. The tYee 
passage waB by no means what I had understood it was to be ; and besidea, 
although I was already dubbed Capllan, I yet had serious doubts if I would 
ever be " a Coronet or a Oeaeral in Dexasa !" 

The Constellation had tied up at Louisville, and after an early supper 
Morris and I had gone ashore. We were attracted by a theatre poster 
advertising the play of Bob Roy. I did not know anything about Mr. 
Roy, nor did Morris, neither of us having ever read his adventures as given 
by Sir Walter ; not had eitlier of us ever been in a city theatre. We bolh 
wanted to see a theatre, but the trouble was how to get in. As I had spent 
my remaining threo " bits " at Wheeling and Cincinnati, my case was des- 
perate ; but Morris had two silver half dollars left, and Mr. Roy might be 
seen for these. Great emergencies develope expedients. I gave my friend 
A silver-plated pencil case for one of the coins, and, our hearts alight with 
expectation, in we went. 

Oh, wiiat a splendid theatre, and what glorious acting ] What a brave 
fellow Mr. Bob Roy was— Rob Roy McGregor ! And his furious and vengeful 
wife — Helen McGregor 1— how she drew our sympathy despite her violence 1 
Details are forgotten, but I remember the general effect on the unsophis- 
ticated mind of youth — thrilling, overpowering, fusing me into the very 
characters on the etagel And as to Baillie Nichol Jar\ie— " My Con- 
science 1"— can I ever forget him ? I had seen the Thespians in my native 
town, when Joseph Cogley, our genial fellow-citizen, played Tony Lumpkin 
with touches of humor that Dr. Goldsmith iiad never dreamed of— and I 
had myself on one occasion, when a strolling troupe came aloug and one of 
the utility lads fell sick, played Diggory in Family Jars, tilling up with my 
own invention when I (orgot the text ; but what was all this, In a village 
hall, to the magnificent Louisville Theatre ? Alas ! and alas !— it was almost 
equal, this night with Bob Boy, to my first circus 1 And alas ! again, what 
a pity it is that we can only enjoy a first circus and a first theatre once in all 
our lives '. 

Beturning to the Constellation, Morris gave the pencil case I had sold 
him, and I gave a pocket knife, to the vigilant watchmi^n of the boat to help 
us ashore, by bringing the yawl alongside the after guard and taking our 
baggage to the wharf. Once on land, we managed to carry our things np 
to the Louisville Hotel, left them on the sidewalk for the porter to btingln, 
registered our names, and engaged board at ten dollars a week each, wltA 
fire in the room on cool days. 

Early next day I got a "situation" as jour, printer in the office of James 
Blrney Marshall, who published a dally newspaper, and also the Western 
Magazine, a monthly, edited by Wra. D, Gallagher. I at once went back to 
the hotel, frankly told the manager my case, and on a promise to pay my 
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bill foe the lodging and breiikfaat I had enjoyed, got my trunk and vallae. 
Then I took board near the printing uf1i<.-e at two dollars and a half a week. 
I detail these little iucldt-nts to ehuw that I was more fortunate than my 
Mend Morris, wlio could get no employment, and after a tev days called on 

for a little talk. 

" See here,"' he began, " I want you to do me a favor." 

" Well, what can I do for you ?" 

" I want to borrow that valiae of yours for two or three days. I've an 
ide over In Indiana that I have'nt seen for a long time, and he's well off, 
and might help me if I go to see him." 

"But how will you pay your bill at the hotel?" 

"Oh, that will be all right. I'll leave my trunk till I get back." 

Are there ever premooitions ? Do we ever really feel a future evenl ? I 
ask this, because a thought flashed through my mind that If I should lend 
Morris that vailse it would sever be returned. But I might be doing a 
young man injustice, and I at once decided to let him have it, not only lu 
obedience to the golden rule, to do as I would wish to be done by, but also to 
see if he would evet bring it back. Ho has not yet brought it back, and 
considering that two score and six years of the greatest activity In the 
world'B history have elapsed, I begin to fear that he never will ; nor can I 
agree with my friend, Mr, George I. Barnett, now at my elbow, that Morris 
may possibly be going round with that valise la his hund looking for the 
owner. Fortunately for the city of St. Louis, which he has adorned with 
BO many buildings at once substantial, chaste and elegant, George I. is 
mure reliable as an architect than as a counsellor in regard to lent luggage. 
Before I left Louisville, some weeks after this experiment in lending the 
valise began, I called at the Louisville Hotel to inquire if Morris had 
returned. No, he had not returned. Did they kuow whore he was? No, 
but they would like to know. (Seemed friendly to a poor young man.) 
Had he taken his trunk '? No, he had not taken bis trunk. Then he would 
Uliely soon be back? No, they thought not, as he had carried away all It* 
contents piecemeal before leaving. This all happened so long ago that the 
truiik may have been taken away before now, and Morris may he etill 
visiting his un!;le over in Indiana, though that relative must by this time 
b« quite an old man. 

The Constellation remained at Louisville three or four days. On the 
second day so:ne of the emigrants having seen mo at the window of the 
priatiiig oflloe. Col. Behrenbeck sent a polite message requesting me to call 
and bid liim good bye. If I did not Intend to go on to "de beautiful Dexass." 
When 1 went to the bosit I found the brave Colonel " very much aorries " 
that I had abandonod the brilliant prospect of fortune and fame ; but If I 
was determined to throw away my chances, he wanted six dollars for my 
passage from Pittsburgh. 

"All right, Col. Behrenbeck," I replied; "but I have no money. Mr. 
AlnrsbaU will, vaay be, lend me euougb. I'll go up aud ask him." 
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"No, sir. I'll not go under guard. I pledge you my honor to return 
with the money." 

" Ach 1— yes— my yunk frient— yes— but it is not goot honors to go off do 
boat in de night ! Xo — dat not goot honors !" 

The Colonel had me at disadvantage, as It really did not look well, 
that desertion, especially for a Commissary Captain. But I persisted that 
I would not go guarded, and was becoming excited and worried as the dirs- 
eussion went on, when a geutlemun from Pittsburgh, whose name I have 
forgotten, interfered, and said he would guarantee my return; an act of 
practical Christianity and genuine kindness that has always been fresh Id 
memory, and has often prompted me to resolve in favor of doing likewise. 
Mr, Marshall responded in hke Christian manner, although I was only a 
wandering printer aud a stranger. No doubt both gentlemes enjoyed 
pleasant reflections, as the memory one can retaiu of good deeds done to 
others costs nothing to keep up, and is a clear gain In the way of daily en- 
joyment. 

The price of my "free passage" was paid, and I saw the last of Ckil. 
Behroubeck, his big mustachios, and his select batch of emigrants, who left 
in the moruing for " de beautiful Desass." The next year, 1838, Memucah 
Hunt appeared at Washington City as an envoy very extraordinary from 
the Republic of Texas, with a proposal from that land of great expeotationa 
to become a part of the United States. As Texas maintained her independ. 
enoe, and after waiting about as long as Jacob, worked for a wife that he 
was che;tted out of, actually became a State of the l^uiou, merging her 
" loD© star " in our splendid constelialion (as if the name of our steamboat 
had been prophetic), I really cannot see that my somewhat inglorious 
desertion at Louisville had auy serious effect on her welfare. 

The only public event that I remember as taking place during my 
sqjouru in Louisville, was the suspension of specie payments in May, 183T. 
" The baoks has busted ]'' was the general phrase on the street, and an 
Immense open air meeting was held in the evening, which was addressed ' 
by Thomas F. Marshall ; but what Mr. Marshall said, and what the meet- 
ing did, 1' anything, I do not remember. I only recollect the maimer 
which the orator seemed to sway at his will the people before him; and 
while with our modern money the growing younkers of Uncle Sam's family 
are likely to escape the inconveniences of such a " revulsion " as we had in 
1837, they lose the enthusing and enchanting "stump-speaking" we used. 
to e^joy. But such oratory was then as new to me as the suspension of 
specie payments itself. I had heard good speeches in Pennsylvania-- 
methodical, logical, argumentative, convincing; but none with the glow 
and brilliancy pervading the speech of "Tom Marshall." I thought it 
must be delightful to be an orator, and by the wagging of the tongue con- 
vulse a mass of men with laughter, or melt them in tears, or rouse theii 
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bdlsoant passions. But I feared that I lin>l not the gitta needed for buo> 

Some irungln&tian I had, but I Inoked iiiettiory aiid mentnl disul- 

>; and I was already becx>iniiig eensible of the great tnlatake I hud uiad« 

ri I insisted on being a printer. 

No doubt I WHB a Bprightly boy, but a aprleliLly boy Is not the one ta be 

bat In a \lllage printing office. Put your slow, plodding boy there — h very 

'b kind of boy— and he will Improve. The sprightly boy, whoso mind 

~B discipline, will read all that eonies to hand and probably remember 

Bry little; get a smattering of everything and I* profound in nothing, 

tneh "Was too much my owji case ; and hence, while I felt that I might ao- 

RoLie the manner of a good speaker, I decided that I would probably t&ll iu 

lotter, not only perhaps from defective reasoning powers, but also ftom 

ick of that retentive memory which Is neceasiiry to retain the facts needed 

tor every effective diseonrae. With more vanity and eelf-eeteem, however, 

I would probably have tried to train myself for oratory, and might have 

tlukd a fair measure of snoceas. But if I cwild not bean orator and utter my 
own speeches, wliy not utter those of others ? Why not go on the stage, be 
pn actor, and J] fa^ orator? Ever since I had played Diggory in Family Jar^ 
I had dreamed at times that I might possibly train myself for theatiige; 
Uld aft»r hearing ftlr. Marshall, I resolved tu offbr myself as an apprentice- 
actor to the manager of the Louisville Theatre. I had not decided whether 
to take tragedy or comedy, but supposed I might possibly be equal to either, 
and would select after a trial of both ! 

Mr. Parsons was the manager of the Theatre, and received me with 
Christian kindness, apparently wearing his religion with his every-day 
clothes, looked at me with melanclioly eyes, in a far-away fashion, aa if his 
thoughts were elsewhere, and let me detail my pretensions, hopes and ex- 
Ktations. Then he spoke, in substance : 
" My young friend, you can, I think, be an actor. Some characters yon 
I probably be able to All at once, and others as you gain experience, 
lier« will always be something that you can do, and no dou bt do It well : 
put lotiiiead%-iseyou— <iciTj'(do it. If you can live at anything else, keep ofT 
stage. The actor's profession is laborloua, Its compensation nncertiiini 
• temptations gr.>at. Give to law, to medicine, to commerce or mauufac- 
tares the same unending labor which alone can command success on the 
Etage worth having, and you will be prosperous and happy. Very few 
actors rise above mediocrity, and these would have risen in any other pro- 
fession. The great majority lead lives of labor, care, privation, and often 
positive unhappiness. Few are ever able to provide adequately for their 
dwllning years. No— let me earnestly advise you to keep off the stage." 

The liarm Mr. Parsons did to me or to the stage, In keeping me ofT It, 
who cuu tell? I might have risen to the zenith, a bla/ing star, and be 
I>lu2iug there yet, ftir ail any one can pros-e now. I felt that I could do 
reasonably well in tlie profession ; but his evidently sincere advice, so 
"y given, decided me to give up all thought of an autor's career. I 
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have often aince thought that Mr, Parsons may have been at the time 
templatlng his o'wa retirement Trum theatrical life, and hla entry into the 
Bacred. ministry, as be afterwards became a preaeher Of the Methodist £pi»- 
Gopal Church, and was for a thne pastor of the old "Centenary," it 
Louis. I never doubted that he was a g-ood man ^possibly one of the- 
"elect." 

But there was another character in Louisville decidedly not of the " elect. 
That was Ormsby, a jour, printer. The versifying apell had come on me, one 
Sunday, aa I strolled to the tields outside of the city to see Nature in bet, 
Kentuciiy raiment, and I had written a piece for Mr. Marshall's paper. If 
the reader Is familiar with British llteratureof half a century andmoroogo, 
he will remember that the poet James Montgoniery, when in Jail for print- 
ing some offensive matter In his paper (wluch would not, however, be pun- 
ishable now, I think), wrote a piece headed " Verses to a Robin Redbreast, 
who Visits the Window of my Prison every Day"; of which piece I tran- 
Boribe the first verse : 

"Welcomo, pretty little Htraoger— 

Welcome to my lone retreat: 
Here, secure from every danger, 

Hop abniit, and chirp, and oat. 
Hnljln, bow I envy tliee, 
Happy chUd o[ Liberty!" 

As I had not then read all the standard British poets, I knew nothing at- 
this Redbreast poetry, or In fact anything else of Montgomery's, except the 
pieces Mother used to recite to us at home (as mothers did in the old days), 
and the selections we had reader declaimed at school, such as "Night Is 
the Time for Rest," and so on ; from which facts the reader will see that I 
iiad no suspicion of having been anticipated by J. M. wheu I composed my 
"Lines to a Redbreast," In six or eight verses, with longer lines by all odda 
than Montgomery's piece, and agreat many words in proportion to the Ideas. 
The first verse (all I recollect) ran copiously : 

Come lilClicr, thon songetei', come liither and sing — 

Cunie sEt on iny finger, I pray; 
Tliougli 1 ilhe to bchnld tbee ao gay on the wing, 
Ab ]oyoua and playful as zephyr of Bpring, 

And briglit aa tlie opening day,— 
Yet dearer, oU dearer, the pteBsnre, Bedbreast, 
Of having theo iieiii in my keeping to rcati 

They were very innocent verses, and meant no harm even to the bird 
(which, I believe, don't sing in Kentucky); but the odious Onnsby, i 
malice prepense, went to the trouble of pasting dozens of printed slips of the 
Lines to a Redbreast on tlie walls of the printing office, as a means of bring- 
ing the piece into ridicule. He was not sure that I was the author, but 
thought 1 was, and the display on the walls was intended to annoy me 
a wonderful bit of wickedness for a Joui. printer tu be eugaged it 
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bie oraft Is uotal>le for its biteUlgence, gcnitlenmnly maunera, and pruutk;!!! 
""jriatianitj ; liut Ihe ease Is worth recording us a strong proof that the oM- 
p^luoDeil doctriuQ of predtiittiiiaLluiimay he reliable, and any one doomed to 
' e plave of torment need not be supriat-il to find Ormsfiy there. 
James BIrney Marshall waa very kind to nie. He offfered to provide ma- 
terials for a patter at Warsaw, Kentucky, and give me an interest if I would 
take eburgeont; and afterwards, when acommlttee ofgentlemen from Pa- 
ducahoanie to Louisville to get materials and an editor for a paper there, he 
f^BCODUiiended me strongly, and advised me to go. And all this, too, kjiow- 
g that I had deserted from Col. Behrenbeck'a troop of Texan emigrants, 
toiA had written Lines to a Ttedbreast. 

But I was nostalgic (or, as we said before the country got so rich and 
farned, "homeslek";) and although I worked hard all the week, and on 
indaya would go out in the fleids to enjoy the unwritten rausic of Kature, 
iiich never has a false note, or would saunter along the eteamboat oanal to 
artland, to mutie on the grist and woolen-mllls, and furnaces and forges 
tat might be run by the stupendous water-power of the Ohio Falls, yet I 
pta to long to "go home." I wanted to go bock to Pennsylvania, not, I 
t, entirely from affection for relatives or Wends, and not atall from fear 
If not being abie to provide for myself, but because of a bump on my head I 
■refer to the phrenological hmup of " locality." 
, Between 1830 and IMO Phrenology was widely discussed, and Professor 
wler had been through Pemiaylvanla (I think, In 1834 or I83S) lecturing 
on the new Science, and examining heads, in order to tell the owners what 
their bumps indicated as to talents and disposition. He said I had the btunp 
of "locality" large, Indicating a proneneas to note and remember the physt- 
ual features of Nature, and to become attached to particular places and sur- 
ronndi ngs. In tlila he was entirely correct, as also in regard to my bump of 
"caotion, " which he said was prominent, and whicli to my certain know- 
ledge has always influenced me to do my best to keep out of danger. My 
bump of " causality," he said, denoted fair reasoning powers, and "ideality" 
some fondness for poetry and sentiment, while my "amatlvenesa" gaveassur- 
ance that my heart wauld always pulsate earnestly In devotion to the supe- 
rior sex. But " combativeneas" was below par, and, in connection with my 
j.irge "caution," showed that I was probably not Intended by nature to bo a 
irreat fighter. I sympathiKe with tlie hastening moderns, who have none of 
liio phrenological entertainment we ancients used to have. Phrenology ia 
Indeed a very pretty science, and a Professor going round feeling heads is 
sure to shed abroad a great deal of satla faction, as he inevitably finds on 
every head some Itumpa that it pleases the owner to know are there. 

Lmrge steamboats were often at Portland " For St. Louis," but It was 
Dot my kismet then to vlalt the Future Great City, which even so long ago 
had liigh repute as a place of unmeasured possibilities. No— I would get 
bA«k to Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PADDLING rP THE OHIO— MT FIRST LOCOMOTIVE— I NCtlNED PLANES— A GKBAT 1 
FEATURE- inJNS— THE PEERLESS COMMONWEALTH— A VANDAL— THE HORSE- I 
SHOE CURVE — GREATER WONDERS IH COLORADO AND PEltD — SERPENTTNZ J 
TCNNELS — WILLIAM MILNOB ROKERTS- A REST FOR WEARY PILGRIMS — 4 
HOME AGAIN- EARKING- THE ALMANAC AND THE MOON— CNCON3C10D8 ^ 
CLAIRVOYANCE — ODIC FORCE— FENN'S LETTER — FATHER'S ADVERSE OPIK- 
I ON— STRANGE OUTCOME OK A RUNAWAY EPISODE— THREE LEWIES. 

A modest little Btearaboat, with sleeping- berths at the sides of her cabin, 
paddled us iu a few days from Louisville to Pltteburgh, and soon the canal 
packet carried me to Johnatown, Petuiaylvania. There I saw my first loco- 
motive (the only one they had), used to draw the ears on the lineof the Por- 
tage Bailroad between Johnstown and the first inclined plane. It was my 
first trip over that part of the Allegheiiieia, and had those charma of novelty 
which, we can enjoy but once. As the greatest engineering work in railroad- 
ing accomplished up to that time, the Allegheny Portage Railroad was then 
the disttnguished and Impressive achievement of all internal Improvement 
iu America. The inclined planes were each half a mile or mare iu length, 
and the passage up or down (the cars being drawn up or let down by long j 
cables) had the gentle excitement arising from a sense of possible peril, andV 
the passengers were always sure of a feeling of relief when ail were passec' 
I am not sure that the transit by the old Portage road was not more plea 
urable than the present speedier movement over the mountains. The ai 
or descent of a plane was an achievement, and we had, besides, ample tlm 
to enjoy the mountain scenery, which was thouglit to be very grand, if nci( 
sublime or magnlfluent, before it became customary to take a run ttirouglu 
the Alps or a glance at the Bocky Mountains. We get only glimpses of thdl 
Alleghenies now, as we are wlilrled around curves or along tangents at tlteV 
rate of a mile in a minute and a half. 

"This railroad is the great /caiure of our journey," saidoneof the pas-l 
sengers, and this remark at once brought to me a ludicrous association (tf I 
ideas ; for in a moment Imagination carried me to the old farm-houae, and I 
was in one of the small rooms in the "lean-to," as when a boy, with a 
comicpicture-book.containing tbehsadofamau wlthanoseof unusual size, | 
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i beneath the portrait these punnmg lines, which I thiuk even Dr. Johu- 
1 would have coiiL-eded to huve some merit : 

■' To My Kobe. 

"Knows he. wbo never tonk ft pinch. 

Nosey; 1h« pleaani'e thence wlilcU flows! 
Knows be the tittllhitinK joys 

That my nose kiiu-n-B? 
Oh, Kueel I am 89 prond of tfaeu 
iiitalii of It 



i ItOlDI 



II Ihei 



1 kuot 






f I gazed on the mountain railroad, and felt the pride, not of a Roman, but 

irta Peuusylvaiiiau ; for had we nut g'ood right, forty-sis yeai'B ago, to be 
proudof our public works, then uneijualedin the western liemisphere, aud 
the Portage Railroad unoqualed In the world? De Witt Clinton's great 
Erie Canal (honor to his uauie) reached the Lakes l)y a continuous water- 
line, and the State of Kew York had not, like our owa peerless Common- 
wealth, carried a highway for commerce over tlio towering Allegheniea. 
Peuusylvania, lu stupendous works to advance civillBatiou by promoting 
cheap and speedy transmit, was unrivaled. 

Yes — the A llegheny Portage Railroad had its day of glory. But some 
thirty years ago the Pennsylvania Railroad Company — soulless corporation! 
—came like a Vandal into the mountains aud rudely snatched the diadem 
from its brow! That Company, flush of money, and caring nothing for 
luemoriea or sentiment, brought Into use their continuous grades over the 
mountains, and our dear old Portage road, with its grand Inclined planes. 
Its long and faithful cables, and Its ponderous stationary engines (which 
hud been, I think, without equals on the ooutlnenC), was thrown aside for- 
ever ! Iconoclastic corporation I^t hurled our idols to destruction ! 

Aud what gave they tn return? One long tunnel, where you can see 
nothing bat tlie lights of your car as it creeps through the invisible dark ; 
and out In the daylight the "Horseshoe Curve," which Is pointed out to yon 
as the proper thing for travelers to admire and wonder at ! I agree that the 
Horseshoe Curve is a very nice Curve, as the tracks cUmb up along one side 
• if a gorge, swing round at its head ou a sliort-radius, and climb higher and 
higher on the other side till tost round the high point in the westward dis- 
tance ; aud the other train, so high above, coming down on the other side of 
Ibe gorge as ours pants upward on this, is a very pretty object on a muun- 
laiu elope. All this we freely concede, and even own to it that the locating 
engineer has put the Curve in exactly the right place for such a Curve to 
he; and we will go further and insist that the mountain was evidently 
■ imped by Nature with no other purpose than to provide a location for the 
Hijrse-ahoe Curve. 

But lo I this once famous Horse-Shoe Curve is no longer a special won- 
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der. The Mule-Shoe Curve at the Veta Pasa on the Denver and Bio Graude- 
Railroad iu Colorado iB la the engineering skill and coustrnetive dav. 
diplayed, a much more wonderful achievement than the Peuusylvaula 
curve; five or six times aa higli above eea level, and with Its track iu many 
party cut out of the almost vertical face of the rock, »loug precipices where 
you are giddy if yon look down from the window of the narrow gauge 
and In the midst of mountains compared with which the Allegheuies 
but iuBigiiifleaiit hills 1 And away in Peru they have a railroad built by a 
Califoriiian (Henry Meigs his name) with still more stupendous works than 
the Pennsylvania road, or the Colorado road ; climbing, if I reoolleut rightly, 
three ov four thousand feet higher above aea level than even the Hue i 
the Veta Pliss, and spanuing gorges apparently bottomless, in tlio midst ctf 
a wilderneas of mountains, surpaaslog in height and sublimity those of Col- 
orado as far as the Colorado mountains surpass those of Pennsylvania! 
No— no ; the Uorse'Shoe Curve, which thirty years ago usurped the admira- 
tion and the wonder theretofore beatowed on the Allegheny Portage Rail- 
road, has Gome to condign retribution, and holds Its prestige no longer, save 
for the untraveled and unknowing, and for those genuine Feunsylvaulans 
who adhere to the aneient faith, repelUngwith scorn the averment that any 
part of earth equals iu anything their own glorious old Commonwealth I 
To them comparisous are indeed odious, and hence I spare mention (except 
aotto voce in your ear, My FrieJid,) of the Central Pacific Railroad sur- 
mounting the Sierra Nevada, and ecllpaiiig any Allegheny road that can 
possibly be built ; and I forbear allusion (except in eoufldenoe, and not to be 
divulged in my dear native State) to the tunnels perforating the Alps, or 
those cork-screw tracks underground, which iu the Alps and also on C 
Huntingdon's Southern Pacific Railroad at Tehachapa, wind their occult 
way upward, like the coils of a serpent, lapping over their own lines, and 
each emerging into day-light (as I have little doubt the great original of all 
serpent forhaa emerged into Mother Eve's orchard) hundreds of feet above 
the level of the spot where it disappeared in the mountain side. I am obli- 
vious of all these ; for why disparage, by uncivil contrasts, the local wonders 
iu which the people of the good old State take so much pride and enjoy so 
much pleasure? 

Sad indeed it is that our old Pennsylvania wonders are doomed to the 
ohill umbrage of later achievements ; but the truth cannot pass away that 
Pennsylvania was the inteUigent and courageous leader In building rail- 
roads on and over mountains ; and the memory of her enlightened and skill- 
ful engineers should be cherished while her valleys and mountains remain, 
even though their great works be superseded by later achievements, due to 
the advancement of art and science, and the power of accumulated capital. 
William Milnor Roberts, whose recent death In Brazil is lamented by the 
profession and all who knew him, executed, if lie did not design, the Alle- 
gheny Portage Railroad, having begun his field labors as one of the Arst 
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botly of eoglneers who ascended the valley of the Juniata, surveying the 
of the till) caual ; and iu a proreseiomil curecr of more than half a cen- 

', whether ou cauala or railroads, bridges or tuuiiels, rivers or harbors, 
tved himself equal to every demaud upou bis abilities, leaving hia 

■k upon many of the greatest works of both continent of America. He 
associated with Mr, Eads iu solving the difficult problems of the unri- 
valled St. Louis Bridge; was selected by President Grant in 1S74 as one of 
the Mixed Commission of Engineers to determine the best mode of im- 
proving' the Mouth of the Mississippi, and at the request of Mr. Kada served 
as a mem ber of the Adviasory Board of Engineers on the South Pass Jetties. 
Choaeu by Dom Pedro from the world's circle of engineers to act as Chief 
Bns'lneer of the Brazilian Empire, liia eyes were closed iu the scene of his 
latest labors. John Bogart, the accomplished Secretary of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, will give the literature of the ProfeHsion a 
Memoir of this remarkable man, who was at once an honor to bis calling' 
and to our native land. For myself, I mourn the loss of a personal Mend 
and correspondent ; a man of many virtues and no vices ; distinguished by 
ability tn his works, and beloved for his moral worth. No more his com- 
pendious and suggestive letters from under the Southern Cross ; soon, how- 
needed DO oiore, as we will all be gone to the inevitable, of which 

itgomery tells us : 



They Boftly lief 



oelly sluep, 
w la tUo yiouuil." 



At length I waa home again — on the farm. It 'waa the same old familiar 
tArm, but the lane where I used to put the white-faced colt to his speed was 
-traugely shortened, and the fields had all contracted their dimensions. 
Theri^'er, too, seemed absurdly shrunken, and could hardly be the same 
river I had always known. The streets of Lewlstown had scarce half the 
length tbey had a year and a half before, and the houses had lost in height 
and dignity. The ridge behind the farm, so recently almost a mountain, 
was but a bill that a child might climb. Illusions all, and the change only 
in my own more experienced vision. Involuntarily the mind compared the 
well-known objects with those of greater length and width and height to 
wiiieh it had during absence been accustomed ; just as in subsequent years, 
after I had seen the Rocky Mountains, the Alleghanies were dwarfed to 
respectable hills. 

But what was I to get at? To what employment devote myself? . 
Father suggested the law ; I could borrow books from a lawyer in town and 
read at home. He would provide food, raiment, shelter. It was a kind, lib- 
eral offer. But the legal profession in Pennsylvania was theu jealous of its 
dignity, at.d did not readily admit new comers. They must be as nearly as 
possible qualified for the duties of the profession before entering it, and to 
' k end must study three years. This aeemed to me a long time, and besides 
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I distrusted my own abilities. My pitiful lack of vanity and self-esteem, 
those moat important elements of character for youth to be blessed with, 
caused me to doubt even my fitness for the law I Nor did I care to reaiiine 
Franklin's trade, in which I had made ao little advauee towards ilistJno- 
tlon. eoldeoided to discard all ambitious thoughts aud come down to work 
not beyond my abilities. I would be a &rmer. 

Well— I farmed, but not long. Somehow the work did not seem to be 
easy and pleasant as it was four years before. The first day I plowed in 
stony field, and the plow handles jarred rudely ag'ainst my Lands and hurt 
them. They felt sore at night. The next day I changed work, and hauled 
Bomerails to make a piece of new fence. The tliird day Iwas airout to begin 
building the fence, when on consulting the almanac it was found to bo the 
wrong time to set fence comers, as we were in the dark of the moon, and it 
would have been little short of insanity to make fence. We had fkith in 
the Almanac, and it was well known that if the corners of a "worm fence" 
are set in the dark of the moon they will settle into the ground, but if set in 
the light of the moon will remain on the surface. Hence the importance of 
conforming to lunar oonditioiie. In planting, the same care is requisite, 
Things which mature their protluets aliove ground, such as wheat, corn, peas, 
heans, pumpkins, etc., must always be planted in the light of the nioou, to 
make a good yield ; while potatoes, parsnips, beets, artichokes, and thiugs 
of like habits, which make underground, must be planted In the dark of the 
moon, or your labor will be lost, Kothing could be more simple or more 
rational In its way than our faith in the iufiueuoe of the moon ; and we liad 
better fences and better crops, paying always due regard to the moon, and 
planting by the " signs " of the Almanac (which always concurred with a 
good time to put in seed) than thd fences and crops of the farmers in the 
sanie region now, who in their stupidity do not value t lie Almanac, and 
work along in a hap-hazard sort of way without any reference to the moon 
at all. 

The moon not being in the right phase for fence building I took my plow 
to a field free of stones, where nothing would cause it to Jar and hurt my 
hands. But as I trudged tlie furrow back and forth, I began to doubt 
Whether farming was after all the beat calling for me to get a living at, 
hy noon doubt was pretty well resolved into certainty. When about to 
begin the afternoon's work, and with lagging legs continue to trudge after 
the noble InBtrumeut which the Emperor of China goes into the field once a 
year to hold for an hour, in order to shed dignity on Agriculture as the 
foundation industry— an impression came upon me that there was a letter 
for me in the post-office. I had not been thinkingof or expecting any letter, 
but the conviction was strong and deflnite that the letter (which I seemed 
to actually see) was there in the pigeon-hole, and that I ought to go or seud 
and get it. My brother David, then at home, cheerfhlly agreed to go for the 
letter; but I was so much occupied in imagining who it could Ije from that I 
followed the plow like an automaton and forgot even the fatigue which had 
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i forenoon prompted my revolt agalnat farm life. To account for the 
Bllt^ular impresaloD aiid oon%-U-tioii In regard to the lett«r soientlflually, I 
t eiiggeat that It was possibly due to unconscious clairvoyance. There 
t that time been a great deal said and printed on the subject of 
lai magnetism, though not so much of clairvoyance as at a later date ; 
I many amateur Mesniers were practicing the art of putting peijple to 
sleep by the Joint exertion of mauipulatiou and will power. Ho, in account- 
ing for an unaccountable occurrence, I may suggest that there was then In 
acUoii BO much of what the French savants call " Odic Force," that the 
uth and air had became conductors or transmitters of it, and that a man of 
laitive character and strong will, having written a letter that he wished 
i> Lftve tsBpunded to promptly, might have exercised (even unconsciously; 
1 Odic Influence which reached the Intended recipient of his epistle hi 
a of the regular mail. If this explanation seems more difficult to 
Diprehend that the matter explained. It must be borne In mind that such 
^ uften the case when " scientists " undertake to account by theories for 
'Zplaiuable facts. Nothing is more stubborn than f^cts, and it is some- 
s Impossible to recoiicile them, with the moat plausible and reasonable 
^eories ever luveut-ed. 

■ Bui whatever the proper solution of the mystery may be, the fact was, 
Mt the letter was there In tlie pigeon-hole. It was from Theophllus Fenn, 
Bltor of the Harrieburg Telegraph, stating that he had beard of my return 
1^ olviUxation from the wild west, and Inviting me to take editorial charge 
It his paper for a few weeks while he would visit relatives In Connecticut. 
L greater surprise cau hardly be imagined, and I handed It to Father for 
B perusal. 

" I— I— absolutely !"— laughing heartily—" I— I— absolutely !" 
" Well," I inquired — " what are you laughing at?" 
" I'm. laughing at Fenn. I've always thought him a blackguard in hla 
paper, but I never thought him a fool. I— I— absolutely 1" 

" I don't see why you think him a fool. I see nothing wrong In the 

" Of course he's a fool, to think you could edit the Telegraph. It's ab- 
A chap like you, editing a paper at the capital of the Commonwealth ! 
|i never heard the like. I — I— absolutely I" 
" Well, I can try, I suppose." 

' Now, that's egregious nonsense. You'd ftll, and regret it all your life. 
tou't be perverse, but begin the study of the law at once." 
[ This wasgoodadvico, hke his former advice to "put plenty of brains "In 
B old Gazette ; but It seemed almost as hard to follow, as the three years 
ffitudy required tor admission to the bar seemed an Interminable time. So 
f told him I would go, if I had passage money, and after a good deal of dls- 
PUBsion he gave a hesitating assent, and arrangements were made for my 
departure. But my good father had not the serene confidence In my future 
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-which Dr. I Primrose liad in that of his sou Moses, when he set off to sell the 
horse at the fair. 

That I should huve run away from Bellefoute Jn March, then enlist In 
Pittsburgh as a Texas emigrant, and after desertiagat Louisville and spend- 
ing some weeks there as a jour- printer, should hi Jiuie be summoned from 
the farm to undertake the editorship of the central state organ of the party, 
was certainly a strange series of events ; and when I reflect ou the concate- 
nation of circumstances I am inclined to believe that part-s at least of Baron 
Munchausen's wonderful narrations may have been truer than we used to 
consider them. Ou the Slat day of June, 1837, 1 arrived in Harrlsburg with 
"three bits," or 37i cents In my pocket, exactly the sum I had on the memo- 
rable first of April when I boarded the Constellation at Pittsburgh us an 
emigrant to Texas ; but why Pittsburgh should have an A at the end of it, 
and Harrlsburg get along very well without it, I have never been able to 
flud out. 

As bo hard money, the coin rating at 12) cents was an " eleven-penny 
bit " in Pennsylvania, or by usage a " levvy," while it was a bit in the west 
and south. The coin rating at 6^ cents was with us a " flve-penny bit," 
reduced by usage to " flppeny bit," or for short a "flp." wliile in New 
Orleans and the west it was a " picayune," aud so far as 1 know is the only 
coin that ever gave a name to a dally newspaper. The " New Orleans Pica- 
yune" was named after the coin It was first sold for, and was the pioneer 
in cheap journals in the south ; though Keudall, Holbrook and the two 
Fields (Matthew C. and Joseph M.) got out a paper well worth a "bit," 
The journal they started so well is alive and vigorous yet, though sold for a 
half dime, or "nickel;" but the name would hardly do as the "New 
Orleans Nickel." 
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CHAPTEB XIII. 



f BABBIgBCBO — Ma. FENN'S INSTRUCTIONS— BEAUT IF CLLT S 
IMDEPERDENT TRCASURV — A VIGOROUS EDITORIA 
SKIFTING — TUB CARPENTER AND HIS LADDER — ESSAT OM LAllUKRS — A 
FROPHETIC THODGnr— AT THE CASE— COLONIAL BECORDS— SMALL POTA- 
TOES — HISTOnr TRACED PROM THE START — ANOTHER PAPER WANTEU- 
I IN COLLEOB AND A LESSON IN FINANCE — CONSL-LTIsa THE SECRETAKY OF 

■ THE COMMONWEALTH — AN EDITOE AGAIN — PITZPATRIOK"S REMARK— 
I RHETORIC STUDIED — QUEER REFLECTIONS — METE MPS TCHOSIS — A BIG 
I SOUL FOR THE EDITOR — A LITTLE ONE FOR THE CRITIC. 

On my arrival in Harrlsburg Mr. Fenn left. Hie principal instruction 

tome as hla Bubstltute was, never to explain or defend anything, but to 

persistently assail the other party. " Never let them get you on the defen- 

alve, but always carry the war into Africa," were hla parting words. As I 

9 not well versed lu classical literature, I did not know what carrying 

_ tho war tnto Africa meant, or understand the allusion contained in the 

[•xpression, but thought It Intended to signify that our political foes were 

a Ignorant barbarians and ought to be pitched into. In due time the 

Itelegraph, a weekly, came out, and but a few days had elapsed when I 

BCelved a letter fi-om Mr. Fenn, who was among his folks at Weathersfleld, 

mpUmenting me %'ery highly on the spirit and ability with which I was 

mductlng his Journal. My selections pleased him, and he was delighted, 

phe wrote, with the freshness, boldness and vigor displayed In my editorials, 

and boped I would continue to charge upon the " looofocos " as we called 

the democrats, all sorts of iniquities. Oui system of conducting political 

warfare was Indeed beautifully simple, consisting mainly of charges, 

, whether truo or not, burled at the opposite party, with occasional gross 

L^sperslons of Individuals. 

Tho main subject of dispute between the two parties was the manage- 
lent of theUnitedBtatea Treasury, The democrats had brought forward 
Biheir scheme of an " Independent Treasury : "—to collect and disburse all 
Vpnblio tnunoys in gold and silver coin; to use no bank paper in govern- 
ment transactions ; and to keep all public treasure in depositories or " sub- 
Murles," organized, directed and controlled by officers of the United 
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Stat«3, It was the Treaaury system that has since been bo inauy yeitB In | 
iucoessfal operation, But the whirrs assailed the scheme with all the 1 
atreugtb and bitterness vte uould uouiniand. It is not worth while to re- I 
state any of our arguments aud ussuinptloua, except to say in general teruis, 
that we held up the Independent Treasury schpme as designed to enrich 1 
the officeholders and make them independent of the people ! Aud I renieni- J 
ber that one of my articles ill the Telegraph with the flaring head— "Gold | 
AND SiLVEK for the Officeholijerb and Bank Baos for the Pkople 1" I 
was considered to liuve in this striking title an epitome of the whole case, I 
to say nothing of the force and vigor with which the body of the article ] 
discussed the great questiot) ! In the elegant language of modern youth, | 
" It was buliy, you bet 1 An' don't you forget it ! " , 

We did not at any time spare the federal officeholders, but poured on 
them floods of abuse, in all the terms of obloquy at our command ; and 
strangers reading our whig jouraals would have supposed theUnited States, i 
under the presidency of Mr. Van Buren, to be in the grasp of the most ' 
shameless scoundrels one^rth. Nor were the democratio editors backward 
In replies. If they did not return in full all they received, they at least 
gave us the best they had, and with a will as earnest and as little restrained 
by scruples of conscience as our own. If I might for once use slang I would 
say " it was dog eat dog ;" and I could be amused, if I did not feel emotions 
of disgust, when I look back at our venomous -controversies, espechtlly in 
the Pennsylvania papers. I wonder now that a higher and betLer order of 
discussion was not demanded by the people. There was certainly but little 
of statesmanship, and less of dignity, in our treatment of the great interests 
of the country, or of our own State. But I knew no better, I was only an 
uneducated, uncultivated, country-bred youth of twenty years, called by a 
curious chance to the editorial charge of a paper at the seat of the state 
government. If I could enjoy the self-esteem others are gift«d with, I 
might redect with self-exaltation on the fact that I was able to sustain myself 
at all. 

During my six summer weeks of service as Mr Fenn's proxy, my days 
were given to the editorial office and my evenings mainly spent in "gal- 
lanting young ladies," as the phrase ran then ; taking twiliglit walks with 
a bevy of charmers along the beautiful banks of the Susquehanna, which | 
not being a navigable stream except for rafts of lumber in freshets, had | 
shores uudesecrated by commerce. Sometimes we went skifting on 
water, when the girls would sing the good old meaningful and sentimental \ 
aongB, with a new one by Arthur T. Lea, a young lieutenant in the army | 
beginning : 
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not hypercrllloal, we enjoyed this soag iminenttely, although 
ua, iu low water, wae uot swift, uuc the elioreit dark when a 
1 moon was beaming, nor the night winds sweeping very strongly when 
went ekifting. We generally closed our evenings at the modest loe 
earn parlors of Mrs. Burbeck, where niy week's wuge disappeared iu a 
ileasant and refreshing way. All very ruoJish, perhapH, My Aged Friend, 
tut very innocent, and very delightful Ut a youth of twenty ; and I admit 
[it 11 was not "busineMs," nor likely to promote one's pecuniary success, 
an though It tended to cherish the 6uer sentimentB and smooth the 
miiers. It wna not copying Dr. Franklin at all. 

I noticed one day, directly across the street, the skill and rapidity with 
hlcfa a young carpenter was re-shlaglliig a buililjng. He seemed lo 
up the right shingle to flt every time, and It was hardly In place 
Tore the nails were through It, and another in baud. I aoun after made 
acquaintance at the Hope Fire Company's engine house, on joiuiiig the 
impany, and we were both on a committee which recommended the estab- 
hinent of water works by using a steam engine to force water from the 
to Capitol hili, instead of a canal as previously suggested by 'Squire 
and Lawyer Krauae. Our recommendation was adopted by the 
"Burgesses," and the system is in use yet. The carpenter bad been study- 
ing law in tlie evenings (when I was enjoying the society of young ladies) 
and during the nejit winter was legiiilative correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, Jasper Harding's paper, then edited by Robert Morris, a 
leseendant, I think, of the old Revolutionary Treasurer. Starting as a 
iWyer, my carpenter crony became in time Clerk of the State House of 
'of Bepresentatives, Member of Congress, Governor liy appointment of a 
Territory, Governor by election of a State, Senator in Congress, and Caiiinet 
Minister. He always put the right shingle iu the right place, and drove tbe 
uail promptly. His name is Alexander Ramsey. 

Mr. Ramsey is what is called a "self-made man," having had few 

[vantages in schools, and no powerful friendit {except hla ability to " talk 

,tch " in Dauphin county) to start him in life, but having to start himself 

LMld Kftln bis friends as be went along. But all men who actiieve dlstiuo- 

tlcm are " a elf-made." Some are aided by friends or circumstances, and 

thus find the ladder ready to their hands ; but they must nevertbeieas grasp 

the rungs and exert their own powers in order to climb. Others must eon- 

titrucl their own ladders, and then work their way up. The ladder was 

!)■ for William Pitt, but bis own labors gave him position at the top. 

ladder was provided for James B. Eads, but he hustled round, made 

very tall one for himself, and has climbed to the uppermost rung. Some 
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who are born with ladders all ready never try to climb. Thouflanda, bom 
ladderless, vaiuly construct and climb, but never get above the first rung, 
if tbey get to that. I have often had a short ladder raised, and got up a 
few rungs, Just high enough to look about me a little, wheu snap would 
go the rung and down I would come. I am now too old ever to do much 
climbing, but If by some unusual good fortune I should get an opportunity 
to " catch on " again, I shall pull the ladder up after me to show how often 
I have had to mend the broken rungs. 

One evening during my proxy editorship I entered the parlor of Kelfaer's 
old-&fihlotied hotel across the street to visit Miss Rose, the beautiful 
daughter of the host, and found eight other young ladies present, among 
them two elatera whom I then aaw for the first time. Beated across the 
room from me, they were in a group of girls, chatting pleasantly, the tallest 
of the two sisters apparently leading the conversation. As I looked at 
them the distinct thought presented itself^" that tallest girl will make a 
good wife for somebody someday." I was not looking out for girls that 
would make good wives ; nor was I then very well qualified to judge of the 
pfobabllities ; and I never aould account for that prophetic thought, the 
like of which had never occurred to ine respecting any other young lady. 
If a premonition, or a mere chant'e guess, it was an amazingly correst esti- 
mate, as proved by events not then dreamed of. 

On Mr. Fenn's return my occupation as proxy editor ceased, and 1 
quietly took my ' case ' as a jour, printer. Pennsylvania was then having 
her Colonial Beoords printed, and the quaint language and curious details 
of the old councils, (followed with great particularity, abbreviutious and 
all, in the pages we were 'setting up,') were entertaining enough to pay 
us for the Irather we often had with the queer types used to reproduce the 
Records, which we were printing ftom the first days of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. Many passages siiowed that the elders of the Commonwealth 
had been but men, with passions, envies, and jealousies like our own ; 
and when Henry Ouiter aaia to us— " Boys, don't you think the old Colo- 
nials were mighty small potatoes, considering the freshness of the soil?"— 
we responded with unanimous assent, and declared with great originality 
and force, that " human nature is much the same at all times and every- 
where." But it was some comfort to know that the State could trace her 
history authentically from the beginning, and in doing so give the jour, 
printers a 'job' during the vacation of the legislature. Then we told each 
other that the Americans were the only great people on earth who can tell 
their own story from the start— a remark I afterwards found in Graham's 
History of the United States. 

As the summer wore away I began to feel ambitious to have again a 
paper of my own, and was negotiating with George W. Phillips for the 
Carlisle Herald. Having visited that quiet and genteel old town to look at 
the "offlce," I went to college for the first time iumyUfe; that is, I called 
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t Dickinson College (named aft or old Jolm, of Revolutioimry memory) to 

e it rrieud from Lewistown, about my owu ag^o, u student there. I only 

V'temikiued hair iiu hour, and did uot even see tlic Preaideut of the College, 

ItlieelocjueiilDr. Durhiti; hut I learned n lettsou la finance, uotyetforgulieii, 

B my friend borrowed twenty dollars that I hud saved of ray wages aa ti 

■. printer, and has not yet paid it back. Returning to Harrisburg, In- 

kudiilg to buy the Herald on credit, I calleil to consult Thomas H. Burrowes, 

peuretary of the Commonwealth, on the subjeot, when he told me not to 

ave the seat of government, and I should he put in aa editor of the Intol- 

[genter, the other whig organ of Governor Rltner'a admliiitttration. This 

krraiigement waa raade, and during the winter I waa editor and legislative 

re]it;rter at a salary of fifte*i dollars a week. The papers of Harrishurg 

were then puhhahed tri.woekly or semi-weekly (I forget whieh) during the 

sessions of the Legislature, and weekly during the rest of the year ; but 

the salaries, like the merits of the papers, did not reach high ligures. 

To Mr. Burrowes the PeunsylvaDiana owe the systematic organization 

f their Common Bchool system, during the term of Joseph Rituer as Qov- 

mor, ftom 1835 to I83S. Thomas had a strong mind which had been well 

iiltlvat«d, and as he was both fond and proud of the schools, he labored 

irith remarkable energy and industry to promote their success; giving at 

f ihe same time a large share of attention to the party measures intended to 

I Seeure Mr. Ritner's roi-leetlon. Granting that the school system Is a good 

hiug, the people of the state ought to hold in honor the memory of Mr. 

purrowes ; but he will soon be forgotten, as we have so many men who are 

lally great that we cannot remember them all. As poor wandering Fitz- 

katriek, with unsettled mind, on happening to enter one of the Harrlsburg 

npburolies during a funeral service, and finding the seats all full, said In a 

P tone of sadneas—" There's too many of us here!" 

I am under singular obligations to Thomas U. Burrowes. Unknown to 
tlilmself, he was my preceptor In rhetoric. Not that I knew what rhetoric 
w, for I believe I did not know the meaning of the word till 1839, when I 
bhanced to take up Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, In the State Library, and 
Vae greatly pleased to find that I had been writing in accordance with jils 
■ precepts without having known of their existence, f had admired the 
Bfilear, forcible and elegant style of Mr. Burrowes, and had tried to write In 
KiAifl same efTectlve and attractive manner. They have made new ixioks on 
pTbetOliO aince, hut I am not sure that the student has gained by them. I 
r think of rhetoric now, but Just write on as what I suppose to l>e Ideas 
I present themselves, solicitous only to dress them In the scantiest possible 
1 drapery of words, but happy as a boy blowing soap bubbles when I cbanco 
f to hit on what Professor Waterhouse, of St. Louis, who writes so well, 
I'Would atyle " unexpected felicity of phrase." 

It was queer that a raw youth of twenty should have been considered fit 
^jbrtfae positions I was placed in, and queer, too, that I should myself always 
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have had a sort of 'inner consdousneea ' that I wai not 0t foi them. I 
would wouder aometimeB, In musiug moods, If all waa leal, and not a fan- 
taatlo and unsubstantial series of fancied events, and it would seem as if It 
e double of myself, who was figuring there as an editor, 
without complaint or objection n'om any one. And not less queer it was, 
that I never had any feeling of elation or self- consequence, so' natural to 
youth, and that all the sense of Importance which I enjoyed when my name 
was first at the head of the old Gazette as editor and proprietor had faded 
out. I rather looked upon myself aa the most insignificant figure of the 
pageant, that could be dropped out at any time and never missed ; aud after 
all, this may be a safe way to loofe at things even now. Yet in my editorial 
Identity I was pretty well up to the level of those about me, however inade- 
quately my other identity appreciated myself. Three or four years later J 
wrote a story for Graham's Magadue, then a prominent Monthly, turning 
on the doctrine of Meteiupajchosis, or TransniigratioQ of Bouls, but it had 
never occurred to me that In their migrations two souls might have hap- 
pened to get into my one body : a big soul for the editor, and a little soul 
or the depreclative critic! 



THE EDITOR. 

(St. LouU RenieOt, 1343.) 

n liour till twilight gloom, 
He's aflxtnre thoro iahiB duek; room I— 

Away the moments lilt. 
And the world outside, with JoyooB din, 
Moves KBily oa~but the woild within 
Is labor, and toll, and CHrel 

the weary day 
■n that BliowH the pivot's plBy 
As he turns bis easy chnirl 

-Write 1- 
Though fancy soar on a tired wing 

11 her tribute oelestlnl bring, 
)rown a weary flight! 

lind memory's store 
ir strength, anil bring the lore 
Antique, and aage, and mjstlo ;— 
For thGso to the attt^rmost thought and partiDle 
Unat go In to-morrow's "leading article" — 
Argumeut^wlt^stBtlatic I 
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AN ORATOR — A StJiCIDE — 
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—SETTLED QUESTIONS — THE 



In August 1837, 1 enjoyed my first railroad "excursion;" the opening of 

the Cumberland Valley Railroad from Harriaburg to Cham bers burg. A 

car load of gentlemen (with manly eeLHshness, never thinking that ladies 

might also take pleasure Id a trip of the kind) went from Hairlsburg to 

honor the occasion, and we had a collation and speeches at Chambersburg. 

Except the few miles from Johnston to the first Inclined plana on the Allo- 

gheDy Portage Railroad, wlierel saw my flrat locomotive, as I returned 

from my trip to the west, this excursion was memorable to me as my first 

railroad ride by steam. The track of the C. V. R.R,, as we would initial 

the name now for lack of time to speak It in full, was laid with the flat rail ; 

3ven that sort of railroad was highly valued among people who had 

r had any better, Thaddeus Stevens was of the party— a man whose 

I ftuw In repose reminded one ot the pen portrait of Napoleon by the Irish 

lorator Phillips, "grand, gloomy and peculiar," but whose voice was music 

1 cadences, and whose countenance could In animation express all in- 

mslties of emotion or passion. Seated near him, I said — 

"A ride In the cars is very pleasant, I think, Mr. Stevens, " 

"It is very exhiiaratlug, sir; very exhilarating I" 

That was the word— exhilarating- the word I had wanted when I crossed 

tthe Alleghenies on the Portage railroad, I had felt but not uttered it. 

^Exhilarating ! Yes— railroading was a novelty then, and it was an event in 

Feto be drawn by a locomotive. Then the youth of twenty, riding 

I behind the " iron horse " for the first time had sensations of which those 

e used to the rail from childhood can have no conception. The rail- 

I foad and the locomotive, of which he had heard so much, and which 
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Beemed Buoh far-off things, now realized at last ! There was rapture in the 
thought, with a tinge of awe wheu we actually started. And when, 
that excursion— jubilant all— we were whirled along the prolific Cumber- 
land Valley, malting at least fifteen miles an hour, what word In all the 
) dictionary but the one so aptly used by Mr. Stevens would apply ? Yet it 
was not new ; for since I wrote the foregoing sentence I have turned to the 
I life of Oliver Evans, and find this prediction made by him at Philadelphia 
about the beginning of the century: "The time will come when people 
\ will travel in stages moved by steam engines from one city to another almost 
', ae fast as birds can fly, fifteen or twenty miles an hour. Passing through 
I the air with such velocity, changing scenes in such rapid succession will be 
the raost exhilarating BseicisB." Alas for Oliver I Ifmoneyhad been sup. 
\ plied he would have given the world the locomotive at least a quarter of & 
^century before it came into general use. But capital could not comprehend, 

I only remember one other person, in addition toThaddeus Stevens, as In 
our excursion party, and he, like Tiiaddeus, a. character of history — to last 
a generation or two. This was GeneraLSimon Cameron ; in his boyhood, a 
apprentice to Hamilton, the Harris burg printer. Simon was a " self-made 
man, who not only provided his own ladder and climbed it, but also helped 
to provide the ladders of many others. At the collation In Chambersburg, 
Gen. Cameron, at the close of a brief speech, gave the toast: 

" Credit — the magic word that turns everything to gold." 

Gen. Cameron was a democrat, but he did not believe with President 
Jackson, that "all who trade on borrowed capital ought to bresk." He 
was the Cashier of the Middletown Bank ; lent money to foster industries, 
and did not want the borrewers'to break, and break his bank. He under- 
stood finance, I think, better than President Jackson ; but Gen. Cameron 
himself has not always been understood. He has always exercised a large 
influence in Pennsylvania, not because he corruptly bought up and bribed 
any one, as his enemies have charged, but because he did more kind and 
generous acts, and helped more struggling men In their business oareers, 
than any other man in the state. 

Thaddeus Stevens began bis political life as an "Anti-Mason," and in 
1837 ajid for some years following, was the most prominent figure in Penn- 
sylvania politics. Some twenty years later he was sent to Congress, and 
was the acknowledged leader of the House, but did not gain the national 
reputation which he would have commanded if he had entered Congress 
earlier in life. 

It can hardly be realized now, that a political party could be organized 
on the single plank of hostility to Free Masonry. Yet such was the case. 
Beginning in the interior of New York, after the alleged murder by Masons 
of William Morgan, tor disclosing the secrets of the order, the party became 
powerful in New England, New York and Pennsylvania ; but never had 
much strength west or south of these states. After a few years of bitter 
poUtioal oontroversies, dividing friends and neighbors, and engendering 
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irsonal hatreds, the " Aotiinasonlc" was luerged into tlie whig parly, 

d is now Bcarcelj remembered, or bnown to have existed. Yet inouy 
strong men, from whom broader views were fo have heen expected, seated 
themaelTeg on this narrow plank, and even floated luto power on it. Mr. 
Stevens was the leader in Pennsylvania, and tlie party elected the Gover- 
nor, Joseph Ritner, In 1835. It all seems to have bfen extremely absurd— 
antiniasonfcparty !''— hut who is the Canute to check the tide of folly? 

As a member of the state Legislature, Mr. Stevens was very efficient in 
passage of acta to establish the Common Schools of Pennsylvania. He 
was an orator of much power ; persuasive or denunciatory ae occuslon de- 
manded. J remember one of bis triumphs, altho' the bill was Unally lost. 
It was a bill to establish a " School of Arts," and In the afternoon session, 
Mr. Btevens having spoken for an hour or two, the bill was passed by a 
vote nearly unanimous. Hard-headed old democrats, even, had been swept 
along by the flood of argument, illustration and pathos. But a night of 
reflection brought a reconsideration next day, and the bill was voted down 
by as large a majority as had passed It. This loss of the bill was a splendid 
compliment to the orator, proving that Lis eloquence had carried it ou the 
previous day. 

Having apparently no taste for social life, Mr. Stevens sought diversion 
at the gaming table. He often spent an evening at the faro bank, and 
whether winner or loser, gave no evidence of elation or depression. He was 
a gambler entirely for recreation ; would enter, seat himself at the table, 
win or lose till weary of the piay, and then leave without a word perhaps 
to any one. He never married, and had no home life. 

Mr. Stevens was not a chatty man. He used few words in conversation, 
but they were always apt. His expressions were terse, and often bitter; 
but, I opine, it was from habit rather than malice, that he so often spoke 
daggers. 1 recall no injury done by him to any one, save in party contesta ; 
but as a party man he had no toleration, and his hatred of the other party 
was Intense. "When a democratic partisan, a young lawyer in Carlisle, had 
in B temporary aberration, destroyed himself, and some one asked Mr. Ste- 
vens if he had heard that Mr, Btu'nhep " had blown out his brains," the 
reply was— 

" All a mistake, sir — all a mistake — he shot a hole through his head !" 

Congress having failed to renew the charter of theNatlonal Bank, appli- 
cation was made by its President, Nicholas Biddle, to the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania ; and in 1830 a chart-or was granted to the " United States Bank 
of Pennsylvania," Some democratic Legislators who voted for this charter 
were repudiated by their party as having sold themselves to the Bank. 
Charles B. Penrose, a Senator, and Jesse B. Burden, a representative, were 
tbe most prominent of these recreant democrats, and both, discarded by the 
democrats, became prominent whigs, Stevens, Penrose and Burden con- 
stituted a trio moat offensive to all pure and ivirtuoua democratic nostrils. 

1 do not really know whether or not Mr. Biddle bought Mr, Penrose and 
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Mr. Burdeu. I never aaw lilm buymg auybody. But without at all aver- 
luK that these geutlemen wore corrupt, I wisli to enter my protest against 
the aelf-sufflclency of the jireseut day, in rejrard to corruption in politicB. 
Our good old times are treated as if wo had had do corruption at all, and as 
if all political knavery liad been held in reserve to Illuminate the past 
quarter of a century. This 18 very unfair, and shows a lamentable ig:no- 
rance of the past. Let us have no more such disparagement. In propor- 
tion to population and lo the square mile, we had, fifty and more years 
ago, I think, as full a mexiSure of knavery in politics as there is now, with 
all the modern Improvemenls ; and henoe I am rather optimistic in regard 
the future of the country. 

In Pennsylvania the public works — canals and railroads— then owned 
and managed by the state, were a sourue of corruption, favoritism, and 
party bitternesa. Many men fattened on the spoils; and no one disputed 
the truth of the piirase attributed to William L. Marcy, "to the victors 
belong the spoils." Tiie strife between the "ins '' and the "outa" was 
fierce beyond anything we now witness. Hence our party contests had a 
double measure of bitterness arising troia both national and state interests. 

No man only forty years old can easily conceive a fair idea of the con- 
troversies we had in the past over questions connected with the United 
States Bank, the independent treasury, and the State banks— all now hap- 
pily aettled, or at least may practically be so considered. The question of a 
national bank like the old oue will, I think, never he revived. The great 
"balance wheel," as we used to call it, is not needed; and besides, es peri- 
ence is against it. Mr. Biddle's old United States Bank was continued 
under the State charter of 1836, but as a balance wheel it proved to be a 
signal failure. It ran so fkst, that it notonly deranged all the machinery of 
finance, but whirled so rapidly that it was burst in pieces by centrifugal 
force, scattering ruin all around. The present systems— of wliloh the inde- 
pendent treasury was Initiated by the old democrats, more than forty years 
ago, and the national bank system, the more recent work of therepubUcans 
— K>nly need, I think, to he let alone; or at least, if the bank system should 
need a little amendment at any time, we are not likely to have any fierce 
party squabble over it, or over the silver coinage, or any other financial 
question. The present generation may esteem themselves fortunate to have 
BO many troublesome questions out of party politics. In the independent 
treasury, and in the national bank system, both democrats and republicans 
bullded wiser than they knew. 

Another question, that of internal improvements by the federal govern- 
ment, is happily at rest. No oue desires now to step over bounds to which 
even a "strict construction" democrat may safely venture. But 
puted vigorously on this topic in the olden time. 

The tariff is left for discussion, and will probably remain ; but it is not 
likely there will be strict dlitjsion of parties on It ; and bitter partisan c 
Sicts in regard to it need not, I think, be apprehendci. Legislation 
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itec-state oommerce, ami oa the propriety of dlscourajr^ng imiiilgratiou , 
up at ail early day fur discussion, but I doubt if parties will 
divide on tbese subjects. 

The elavery question, just coming Into party contests In Pennaylvania, 
forty-six years agn — with the whigs ieaulog to theabolition sideaud the demo- 
its to the other— ia disposed of forever. I remember that the first mob I 
■.r heard of was a mob in Pennsylvaula Interfering with an anti-slavery 
itor. In Philadelphia, in 1838, a halt was burned by a mob because Bome 
IboUtioniBts were holding a convention io it. These mobs, together with 
the action of eouthem men in trying to exclude from Congress petitions for 
th© abolition of slavery in the District of C jiumbia, tended greatly to spread 
tho anti-slavery feeling in the middle and northern states. At least, In 
Pennsylvania, we did not like to liave tho right of petition interfered with. 
We had a right, we thought, to send petitions to Congress for any thing we 
fancied, and if we petitioned for Impracticablo things, that was our own 
aflair. If Congress could at Its pleasure refuse to receive one kind of peti- 
tion, it might refuse to receive another, and we did not choose to have the 
men In the capltol deciding on the kind of praj-er the people might offer. 
Not that we cared particularly to pray, but we Insisted on our right to pray 
a way to suit ourselves, if we felt like it; and if the southern members of 
igress hud understood human nature, and had let in all petitions with- 
t objeotioQ, and given thom respectful reference (even if left to sleep in 
holes), there would not have been eo many seat. One fact in our 
history I have never seen noted, mimely, that the antl-tarl£f or free trade 
doctrines of the aouth stimulated the growth of abolitionism in Pennsylva- 
nia. If the south had held on to the protective tariff doctrines of 1816, 
Peunsylvania would, I think, never have tolerated any anti-slavery preach- 
ing or manifestations within her borders. Wlien the south struck at " the 
tariff" Pennaylvania felt the dagger, drew out the bloody weapon, and 
strnck back. 

I have adverted to all these matters to show how happy the present 
voting folks ought to feel, in escaping so many of tlie controversies whicli 
agitated the country but a few years ogo. So many questions are settled, 
that there does not in reality seem to he much matter of principle left to 
divide parties; but the newspapers biivo ample work in telling us of thou- 
sands of things unknown in my younger days, and when topics of science, 
art, progress, faaliiou, and events by wire and cable fVom all parts of tlie 
World fall, they can easily fill up with suicides, outrages, murder, base ball. 
and the pilgrimages of the President, who must learn what the country is 
After be has reached the Idghest offlce in it 
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CHAPTEB XV. 

NEVERIIOEE — IMITATING TOM MARaHALI. — THE BEST LVCF.tJM SPEECH — IDLE- 

iiES3 MORE TIRESOME THAN WORK EUINBNT CONSTANCT — IN LOVE — 

MOST POWERPtL THING — ROMANCE IN SHOES — CLARKE OP IOWA — 
rtiPAID SERVICE — COLIN M'CCRDY A PARTNER — INTEL LI OENCEH BOUGHT 
— IK MAKVKL — CARELESa BUBBLES — PSYCHICAL LIGHTNINQ STROKE- 
THE OLD, OLD STORY — MEMORABLE MAT-DAY — LIFE JOL-RNKT BEGCN — 
A TRUE TALK IN VERSE — PERFECT COMPANIONSHIP— TOE MARBLE IK 
OAK UILL CEMETERY. 

Governor Ritner having, in March 1838, refused to appoint a mun. of my 
choice judge of one of the counties, I lost my temper, and throwing up my 
'situatloa' as editor of the Intelligencer at fifteen dollars a week, left 
Hartiabur^ forever. Never more would I eiiter that pleasant town ; never 
more would I look on the beautiful valley, or the broad river with Its green 
Islands, or the blue mountains enclosing the lovely landscape, unaurposaed 
by any I have elsewhere beheld in much wandering ; and never more would 
I stroll out on a summer evening to enjoy the view fVom Proepeet Hill, 
where Prof. J. H. Ingraham, author of " Lnfltte, or the Pirate of the Gulf," 
taught me how to enjoy all the beauty of distant scenery, by stooping the 
head and looking backward (Madam can look under her arm), when the 
inverted organs of vision find charms not realized with the head erect. 
Nevermore — nevermore . 

Up the Juniata to my native town, there to think and plan for the future. 
The Lyceum had a meeting the night after my arrival, and having been 
one of Its founders, I was received with kindly greetings by Judge Banks, 
Its President, and in tesponae to his welcome made a speech. The topics 
have faded from memory, but I recollect that I put into my address the best 
Imitation I could evoke of the fervor Tom Marshall had manifested in his 
speech to the multitude at Louisville after the suspension of specie pay- 
ments, and that I reproduced all jof hla gesticulation that I could call to 
mind. It was a plagiarism of the Kentucky orator's manner, and I proba- 
bly descanted on the home affections, the unparalled beauty of the Juniata 
scenery, the greatness of Pennsylvania, and other topics not unpleaalng to 
the audience ; and I may have quoted from Montgomery's poem of the Wei 
Indies the passage: 
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" There Is a land ot every land llie pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside; 
Where brighter Biina dispense aereucr light, 
And milder maons emparadlse tbo Dighti 
A land ol beauty, virtue, TOlor, tmth, 
Time -tutored age. Had love-exalteU youtli." 

I must havB quoted these lines, -which, -when we recited them at the 
Academy under Mr. Hlokok's Bupervialou, had always seemed to have been 
wiittea for our region, and almost convinced ua that the writer must have 
been aiong there before writing them. Any way, my little speech set every 
body to wondering at my improved oratory, and I was applauded to the 
echo. It was the best speech, no doubt, ever made In the Lyceum, though 
I can liever prove the fact, for of all who were then present I am probably 
the sole survivor. But after the speech was delivered I thought of so many 
things that I might hare said and did not say, that the glow of utterance 
merged Into a ohlil, and again 1 decided that I was notyfi by nature for an 
orator. 

In the scenes of boyhood's trials and pleasures I spent about three weeks, 
maaiug over the little events that had been so great when they occurred; 
but there was little of the doioe/«rnien(e, or "sweet todonothing" in it all. 
The habit of being employed was so fixed that idleness was more tiresome 
than work, nnd I must again be inawider and busier world. I went back 
to Harrisburg ; my " nevermore " had lasted less than a month 1 This may 
look like flckleuess and vosolllatlon; but, My Dear Madain, it was eminent 
constaiiL'y. I was in love ! 

When a fine lady asked George Stephenson what Is the most powerful 
thing In the world, he replied that it is the eye of a woman for the man 
wbo loves her ; fbr If she looks on him with ad^ctlun, and he should stray 
to the uttermost ends of the earth, her look will bring him back I But 
George, practiuul as he was at his steam engine when a young man at the 
colliery — working at odd times repairing shoes to pay for schooling — was 
yet full of the sentiment and romance often pervading work-a-day natures. 
He was in love with Fanny Henderson, and haviug mended her ehoea, car. 
rled them in his pocket a day or two for the pleabure of taking them out 
now and then to look at and admire ; and after he became the great engineer 

railroads and builder of locomotives, and had long ago lieen married to 
fauiJy and had shed tears not unmanly at her grave, he was never, I believe, 
ihamed of the homage he had paid her by slyly kissing the little shoes; 
»nd I own that I can hardly think the worse of him for it, as I have as 
great toleration for the man who Is honestly In love, as I have detestation 
for any one who undervalues or disparages the worth of the sex to which 
hie unfortunate mother belonged. 

On my return to Harrisburg I met James Clarke, a jour, printer, who 
had been appointed Secretary of the new Territory of Iowa, then recently 
*ut off troia "Wisconsin, and Dow a great domain of wealth and culture. 
Mr. Clarke was on his way westward, and wished me to join him and "grow 
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up with tbe oouatry." But such v&a not my kismet, aa the Musselmau . 
oallB destiny, which I am at times half inclined to believe In. Tlie time had 
not come for me to tread the e:xuberaut eoil of Iowa, and I was not to. ti'e:ul 
Iton the eaetern but on the western border. In after years I was domiciled 
for a time within her desired boundaries, a,nd was able to do the prospective 
state some unrewarded eorvice; but I could not "go west" with BIr. 
Clarke, valued as his friendahip was. The pioneer spirit, deadened by my 
experience with Col. Behrenbeck, had not been re-developed, and the local 
attraction was too strong. I must remain in Harrisburg, and in April, hav- 
ing eu tered Into a partnership with Colin McCurdy, a fellow printer and one 
of nature's gentlemen, we bought the Intelligencer. 

I WAS IN LOVE, and had vague ideas of marriage— but with youth's 
unknowing of the felicity cro^vning a well-aaaorted union, which, all 
unmeriting, it was my after future to enjoy; and never thinking that e 
huflband would write bo tenderly and toucbingly ae did Ik Marvel, when 
(barring the harsh word) he said years after and seemingly for me, and 
better than 1 could have put my own experience into words : 

"The mother is as beautiful aa ever, and far more dear to me; for 
gratitude has been adding, year by year, to love. There have been times 
when a harsh word of mine uttered In the fatigues of business, has touched 
her ; and I have seen that soft eye All with tears, and I have upbraided 
myself for cauaing her one paug. But Buch she does not remember, o 
remembers only to cover with her gentle forgiveness." 

Is LOVE. That was all. But how it oanie about, who can tell ? It wa 
in the autumn of lg3T. Bince June, life liad gone pleasantly. I had spent 
many delightful evenings in the society of young ladles, not in love with 
any, bat rendering homage to all. Attentions were shown to each, 
veraea in albums (then In vogue), and courteous phrases, and all the little 
flatteries which men are apt to suppose women fonder of than they a 
But nothing aerioua, even with Ann of Locust Grove, or Margaretta of 
Carlisle, both of whom were charming and greatly admired. All of u 
floating along, carelesa bubbles on the atream, unfeariug any cataract o 
whirlijoolinlts course. But who knows his fate? Aa I strolled one evening 
up thoone-aldedfitreet, with the cosy dwellings on the right, and tlie bi 
Susquehanna and its sleeping islands on the left, and over all the Indian 
summer haze, softening all outlineaaa if for the pencil of a Claude Lor 
a young lady stepped from the door-sill to the little porch— and struck n 

Kot a physical blow— unfemlnine— with tiny hand, or even playflil and 
ooquettlsh fail ; but a psychical lightning stroke, not rending but thrilling, 
and causing the heart to glow like the carbon of electric light, but with 
Incandescence that did not consume. Bho it was of whom when first In her 
presence I had the prophetio thought, so amply realized as time rolled 
on, that ahe "would make a good wife for somebody sonie day ;" though I 
had not the faintest throb of what is called love at flrst sight. And there 
ahe was, as never before. Often had she stepped aa lightly to the porch ; 
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[ often faAd her cheerful and wiuuing s 

f iaefi^ble! Never so beautiful— uevei 

come, us it comes only ouce in a m:ui 

' and faithful. But it was all tuoauddei 



n of time elapsed before the venture was dared. 
NhkIIgm all the talo to tell— 

The ti'smblltig actueuu that declare 
How, bound and fettcied by lier spell, 

ril aver, ever lovu her wrll; 

And how the llmorouB worUii Irapltire 

Hor kindly thought, itnd l)e|{ lier then 
Not to disdain for ovurmoru, 

Tho heurt tliuc cannot love again. 
And how the sturtlud maid replies— 

"Von Jest!"— not crediting tho talc; 
And how the lu«tre of her eyes 
Tells likQ her blnsli, the greaC aurprlae^ 



jile greeted me. But now — a charm 
the emile so sweet. My love had 
a life, liowever often he may be fond 
too new, then to be uttered ; and a 
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For more than tl 

And how, c-ontent to gum mr'n this, 

Nor daiing yee a lover's kiss, 
But, liope nil brighter than before, 

I dream, and droam ot Cutura blisa. 
And needlCHB is it to renew 

Tlie old, old story, now and here. 
How I*ve reaponsive slowly grew. 
And liow, in soolh, ut length 1 knew— 

Worrtlrss— llie tale I loiig'd to hear. 

But by <!.\pi't'8sjvii silence— may 

The wiHh'd response bo Bnriily known; 

And clnsp v/v then our own — our own- 
Till life ahull ri.-iich Its latest day! 

The winter wore away, with a shadowy future of wedded life, some timet 
s Hope told as, to be realized ; but suddenly came my quarrel with the 
Governor in filarch, and my departure, as already told, never more to 
return. Going as I wiis for endless time and to undetermined lands, it was 
beet, I thought, to release eauh other ; and when the propriety of this was 
suggested, the reply wsa neither unkind nor reproachful, yet had a simple 
dignity in harmouy with her well-poised eharauLer : " I did not propose the 
engagement." Returned in April, the wanderer found it by no means as 
L^easy to renew the bonds of mutual promise as it had been to cancel them, 
ind not till May-day, at a little patty out at Mrs. Haunati's grove, could 
KJDpportiuiity be gained to propose a renewal of the covenant. With the 
Iblood-reil sap of a native plant, on a torn paper from the lunch basket, were 
Tjtraced the words of repentance and the prayer for pardon ; and a smile of 
Kforgiveness and of reconciliation made happy the aelf-aceusing but repent- 
alt swniu. It was as romantic aa mi invented scene, but entirely real for 
^iblessings on a life. On the fortieth anniversai'y of that auspicious May-day 
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rit«d poetry of a higher order, but 



The Fib3t of May. 

The llrat qf May— oh happy day! 

The duy when we went plcusui^g; 
When youthful Bports anil ynutliful glee 

The joyous hours were inenBurlng. 
Tlie first of May— oh happy day! 

It gave me back my dearie then; 
And ti-Dth was pledged tar life to In«t, 

By thoBS wiia could not part a^n. 
The first of May— oh happy day I 



Tlie first of Hay— oh happy day! 

The iliiy wc luum'd how fond we were 
And each return Btill finds ns fresh 

As then, the love we whispered then. 



I 



The first ot May— i 

The day when w 

Through foiiy yfli 



blis. 



n Join'd 






On the twenty-flrat day of June, 1B38, when I lacked nineteen days of 
twenty-one years, and exactly one year from the day of my arrival in Har- 
riBbtirg, the early hours witnessed a wedding breakfast preceding a quiet 
ceremony, and after the Rector, Bev. Nathan Stem, had pronounced them 
husband and wife, the wedded pair, with a little trunk of the bride's clothes 
(not called "trousseau " thenjstrappedontheone-horse buggy, left the door 
of her parents' residence on their way to the home of her mate's parents and 
relatives; the old dog, " Drummer" giving a farewell bark as if he under- 
stood theoccasioii to be joyous, in epiteof the solemn scene hehad wondered 
at in the parlor, and had half a notion to interrupt ; and " Roslnaute," i 
old gray horse, trotting off as gaiiy as if Le felt the Inspiration of a happy 
future for his master. Not greatly different from the scene, when George 
Stephenson, with Fanny on a pillion behind him clasping his waist, and 
the bridesman and bridesmaid on another horse, started a>3rosB the country 
on their little tour. It was long, long ago. that our buggy and the little 
trunk moved from the door, as the traditional old shoe was thrown after u 
for luck's sake ; but the unpretentious spectacle of the twain thus beginning 
their Joint life-journey, — with the bridesman (not called "best man'' then, 
as if in derogation of the happy Benedict) and the one bridesmaid, in 
another buggy, going only up to Duncan's Island, there to dine and then 
return, — was in harmony with the simple but gentle manners of people 
undamaged by wealth and idleness, and caring only for the essentials of 
refined and useful lives. The little trunk contained all of" trousseau" that 
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a bride then needed ; aod ae to the groom, (if iiieniory ia not at fault,) moat 
of his belonginge In the way of raiment, were probably carried on his 
person. 

The journey along the Susquehanna river, and then along the Juniata, 
through scenes where nature hae lavished ao much beauty that art, save in 
the simple adurmneuts of the farm and in the village and the highway, 
would seem an intruafon, was not enjoyed any the less because of having 
in it so little of faotitioue splendor or pageantry ; and the memory of it was 
never tainted by regret that it had occurred. On the twenty-first day of 
June, 1878, forty full and eventful years after the ceremony and journey 
which began the best part of hla life, It was the privilege of the husband, 
who never ceased to be the lover, to dedicate to his companion of the long- 
ago journey, some verses which may be unusual In real life or literatuie, 
but which have at least the one merit of absolute trutiifulneae : 



Lizzie i 



) I Abe One. 



Lizzie and 1 are One, nnd Ona we maan to lic- 
Seelng iCa torty yearn since alic Joined hunda with me; 
And thlH honoynioon of ourB I'm suvu 'twSil never set, 
For as it Bhons ho long ago 'tis sliining on us yet. 
We then wore Unk'd together, for batiar or for worse; 
6he took uiu fur u lilexslng— 1 miglit hiLvu proved a. can 
Ferliopa I've not been either, Tint Inch was on my aide, 
a bleaslnf; since tlie day alie was a 



Pot Liisie 



T cany hero her picture tn a pocket near my heart, 






a by hu 



Ttiey may not tlilnk it beantirui, lint 

In tbronga ol charming women a face bo dear U 

And now ns 1 look on It I- 

When I.tzzie and I. united, 

Not pompouB was the Journey, yet all the world had part, 

For eaob waa truly all the world to th' other's loving heart. 



a hook at the happy day, 



r wedding Jnimt it was, nnd 



For It led to the !( 



I folks 



proudest day of life, 
) abow my precious wife; 
, alt caj'lb and air und eky 
wsa there in Lizzie's 'beainiiiK eye. 



our happiness 1 

c holy marriage day. 



d as Old Gi 
Were naught i 

tt seemed aa if all nature. In aummi 
Was tbos arrayed In ayniputliy witi 
And even wayside pusieH look'd up 
God mode as to shed rragrance on < 
And she with senae superior detected In the air 
The odor of ouch bloaaom, and knew 'twos blooming there; 
And ott Old Gray was halted, in each alapsing hour, 
That I, responsive to her wish, might cull the wilding flower. 
The woods and fields and mountain sidea for her had wealth untold— 
A silver Hood the river run, the ann eaal rays of gold;— 
With soul refined she saw and fult ten thousand glories there, 
Whilst I — well, 1 could only see my bride so wondi'-us fair. 
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Ah me :— it wita a tour of Joy, an ppisode of bliss— 

Witli eai-QBst faith in ovory paiae— hope fervent a» a kiss; 

Bui now, wtUi foi'ty j-ciurH u,gaoe, we love as ne'er berore. 

Childhood hatb claim'd mntctnal care thRC never waa [lonloil. 

As the gentle, tender mother tuok the place of hlushing bride; 

And all who grow around na with love reward hor care. 

And think there's noue ao kind and wise as Mother sitting there. 

The years hare sped, and gi 

But Jointly we've kept niovi 

And Btlll tor better or for worse life's leaaons we have conn'd, 

But never dreum'd of leaming bow to break the Joining bond. 

Yes— Liizie and I ore One, and Two we'll never be, 

Till death an aiTow laanohes at lAznio or at me; 

And thouKli our bends are frosted, and the frosty locks are tliln. 

Oar hoartii, like winter Qres, are glowing wami within. 
The man who has never been happily married has not known the mote 
exalted felloities of life. No companionBhip bo sweet and bo perfect as 
that of a, wedded pair, who forget self in each other, and whose tastes and 
wishes BO blend as time cements their union, that they are no longer twain 
but one in feeling and wish. Even adversity may ftnd solace in the melan- 
choly pleasure of doing all we can to alleviate the diatresses of a suffering 
mate. He is less than man and false to his race, who has never aspired to i 
enjoy the pure friendship, the unselfish devotion, and the chaste love of ] 
wedlock. 

In the early days of December, ]878, the fatal arrow aped, and in Oak 
Hill Cemetery, not distant from our Eliu Lodge, the home in Kirkwood she 
for more than a score of years adorned and blessed, the marble with chiseled 
foliage and flowers, chaste in ornamentation as her own refined taste would 
have chosen, now marks the resting piaoe of all that was mortal of a most 
estimable wife and mother. For forty and a half years, lacking fifteen days, 
we together strolled along the pathway of life, mostly among flowers, but 
with sometimes a thorn or a brier. Time mitigates sorrow, but only en- 
hances reverence for perfection of character. Always serene, never once for 
a moment did her cheerfulness or patience or fortitude fail ; never a word In 
anger; never a duty neglected; never an unkind act. Shortly after her 
release A:om the ties of earth her eldest daughter, in a letter to me, ex- 
pressed the satisfaction she felt in reflecting that her mother's life had b 
peaceful and happy, and that in her declining years she had the cheer and 
solace of every attention and service that love could render ; closing the 
letter with this golden sentence : " Few families of children can say, as we 
can, that they never heard an unkind word between their parents." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PrARTV BITTERNESS— RITNER AND PORTKK — ABC3ED CANDIDATES — 
DEMOCRATIC VOTES — THE SLAVERT QUKBTION — 
PORTER ELECTED — HEROIC POLITICIANS — THI 
PROCESS — ELECTION CERTIFICATES — PESTirEROUS DEMOCRATS — CAUSE OF 
THE Bi;CKSHOT WAR — ALARM — VAN BCREK BEFtJSES IIBLP — ARSENAL 
OABRIBON — TOO MANY WINDOWS — NOT EVEN PUNTS — HONORS EAST- 
BOW IN TUE SENATE — TRE BACK WINDOW — SOLDIERS SWBAR — BLOOD- 
LESS WAR— QDEBR MILITARY HISTORV. 

For InteiiBe bitteruesB and vialei)t denuuciatioiis of each party hy the 
other, the conteat of 1838 iu Pennaylvauia has probably never been equalled, 
that state. Had each party buen i/oiuposed of nieu us vile itnd un- 
ncipled as they were paiuted by tbeir adversaries, the Cuminou wealth 
>uld Dot have endured. Joseph Rltuer, the incumbent, was the whig can- 
Idate for re-election to the office of governor, and David R. Porter was the 
imocratlo candidate. According U> the Demoorata, Ritner was an igno- 
rant simpleton, the tool of knuvea. The whigs denounced Porter as an 
principled scoundrel. Neither picture was at all true to the original, 
Itituer was a plain man, of good sense, and well-informed on state and 
.tional affairs. Porter was a man of stronger mind and broader informa- 
Both were honest, as men go, but each had to shut his eyes to much 
the conduct of his partisans that was not of assured propriety, as the 
ibject was to get votes, lionestly if convenient, but at all events to get them. 
it Is only juat to the whigs to state that we did our best to abuse Mr. Porter 
sLaiuefnily than the democrats did Mr. Bitnor, but I was never sure 
that we succeeded. The contest for the legislature was not less bitter than 
lat for governor ; not because any important questions of national or state 
lUpy were to be decided by it, but because of the patronage to be dlstrib- 
ited in the management of the "public works" of the state, which still 
ned the canaJ and railroads. 

But with our best eltbrts, and the unscrupulous use of all the patronage 
command of the state government, the whigs could not re-elect Mr* 
Hitner. The unregenerate and incorrigible democrats, wlin actually sneered 
at our asserted honeaty, had too many votes. The slavery question helped 
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to defeat us. In one or Governor Ritner'e messages, very ably written, and 
supposed to have been from the pen of Mr. Burrowes, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, the democrats, who had opposed all agitation of the slavery 
question, had been charged with "bending the knee to the dark spirit of 
slavery" — a pretty figure of speech, whatever it meant; — and to this the 
democrats replied that they were only acting up to the constitution, and 
recognizing the rights upder It of the southern people, while the whigs were 
meddling with niatters that did not at all concern the people of Pennsyl- 
vania. This argument of the democirats had much influence, as they blended 
it with the retort, that the only spirit to which they ever bent a knee was 
" the spirit of the constitution." 

While we used the state patronage with all possible vigor and effect, the 
democrats bad against us the patronage of the federal goveriuneDt, and thus 
left our party but little advantage, so far as ttio use of public moneys was 
concerned. David R. Porter was elected governor, and we had to submit. 
There was no way to upset the election, and in the ensuing January he 
would be Inaugurated; but I think Stovens, Peurotie, Burden and others 
would have strained a point to keep him out, even after liis election, if they 
oould have found any point to atraii). They were heroic politicians, with 
courage for anything praoti cable. 

I forget how the majorities stood In the Senate and House, but think the 
latter depended on the delegation from Philadelphia county, and this dele- 
gatlou of seven members our party leaders resolved to secure. We had i: 
tissue ballots, or flimsy contrivances of that kind, but had a simpler pro- 
cess. The judges of election were whiga, and the certiflcates of election 
would seat in the House the men to whom they might be given. They were 
accordingly given to the whig candidates. It was a beautiful arrangement, 
extremely simple and apparently effective. The only weak point was, that 
the democrats had oast more votes at the election than the whigs. Btill, 
certiiicatoa are good things, and if those who ought to get them, and do not 
get them, will only keep quiet, the sitting members can have a good time. 

But the pestiferous democrats of Philadelphia county (not then absorbed 
as part of the city) would not keep quiet. On the contrary, they de<^lared 
that they would not submit to be cheated out of the election, and intended 
their seven men to have the seats to which they had been chosen. The 
whigs shook the election certificates in their democratic faces, hut they 
said, profanely but positively, that they did not care a (blank) for all the 
certificates ever issued ; and Indulged in random talk about the " rights of 
the majority." 

This was the origin of the Buckshot Wak, " all of which I saw, and 
part of which I was." 

It was early in December, 1838. The day fixed for the meeting of the 
Legislature found the borough of Harrisburg unusually populous. A very 
considerable part of the people of Philadelphia county had escort-ed to i 
seat of government the men clahned to have been elected to the House, but 
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6 whom oertificatea had beeu dcnisd. Aa iv rule, these visitors were nol 
||tracUve lookiug citizens. The whigs were rlewirous niid rather cleoiily 
wplw, and we re^rded the " unterrifled " democrnta as a mob. We spuke 
;beiu (among ourselves) as " rabble," and " dirty locofoooa," hut that did 
it Deem to decrease their numbers, and to put it mildly, they looked formi- 
[able. 

- I forget the order of events, but remember that the aeasiona of the House 
tad » large crowd of spectators in the lobbies, and that the democratic 
tembera from all parts of the slate tried to protest against the admiasioD 
mr Bevea whigs from Philadelphia county, all certificated as they were. 
: iheir eredeutlals were regular in form, and our men were floated, in 
pits of earnest objections founded on the unimportant fact that their oppo- 
nts had received most votes ; whereupon the detnocrats appeared to be in 
bad humor, and used language that would not look well in print. 

There was of course intense excitement, and I think on our side some 
alarm, as our partisans had not, like the democrats, gathered In crowds 
at the capital, but left us to the protection of our own virtue. The governor, 
it was said, was badly scared, but the report may have been untrue; 
altbongh be at once wrote to President Van Buren at Washington, demand- 
ing United States troops to stand by " the constitutton and the laws;" and 
also called on a regiment of volunteer soldiery of the city of Philadelphia to 
repair at once to Harrisburg, each man with one hundred rounds of car- 
tridges made up of "buckshot and bail;" an order which gave the war its 

All this time the democrats were declaring themselves to be the most 
peaceable citizens ever seen on earth, who only wanted their " rights," and 
Intended to have them at all hazards— " (blank) old Eitner!"— but they 
would violate no law ! No— they only wanted the men who had received 
mos'- votes at tlie election to be seated In the Houae. 

was a raw, drizzly, chilling December day. The volunteer regiment 

Philadelphia had not arrived, though understood to be preparing to 

. Mr. Van Buren had flatly refused to send us any help, bitimallug 

t the governor had not presented a case to justify action by the Presl- 

it of the L'nit«d States. The previous night had beeu one of suspense, if 

not peril, and the governor had not slept weU. All these strange denio- 

urata, some of whom were evidently rough fellows, might not be as peaceful 

us they held themselves out to be, or aa Tom McBlwee, a " locofoeo " repre- 

itatlve from Bedford, said they were. Precautions ought to be taken. 

'he state arsenal and the arms in It were entirely without any guard hut 

leoufitudiau, Papa Emerson, turned of three-score; — and suppose the mob 

rabble should seize the arsenal and all the arms— what then? This 

a fearful thought, and the word went round in whispers that the 

arsenal ought to be guarded. 

Sam Rutherford, a captain of militia that never paraded, was thirsty for 
if not gore, and volunteered to be one of the guard. Otliers volun- 
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teered, and under the inspiration of exalted patriotieni, so did I. Alto- 
gether, fourteen of ub hunted up Papa Emerson, and about 9 o'clock a. ra. 
slipped into the araenal one at a time. But as soon as it got noised abroad 
that the arseudl was guarded, the peaceable democrats became indignant. 
To put a guard of whigs over the public arma Implied that the law-ahldlng- 
democrats intended to interfere with the state property; and this was an 
imputation to be resented. They soon began to collect in squads near the 
building, conferring with each other, and supposing we might have two or 
three hundred men inside, were afraid to venture very close. Aa their 
numbers increased they became holder, and when about two hundred had 
assembled, began to call out to us to "come out of there," using a variety of 
expressions not polite. 

Meantime, inside, we wandered about the large upper halls of the build- 
ing, where bright rows of war-lite muskets with bayonets on were disposed 
in racks between the windows, and looked formidable. We glanced out, 
and there seemed to be a thousand men at least. Then we counted Ih© 
windows, twenty in number, and only about sixteen feet ftom the ground. 
Suppose the "mob"' should get twenty ladders— what then? Aa we had 
only fourteen-twentieths (JJ) of a man to a window 

It was frightful. And below were the big double-doors at thefoot of the 
broad stairway, Suppose the foe should break in 7 "We must barricade, 
and sonie large boxes of books were at once dragged flwm one of the storage 
rooms and placed against the doors, so that the assailants could not push 
them open if the wooden bar across them should give way. As the air was 
chilly, we felt a little grateful warmth from tugging at and lifting the 
hBa\'y bosea. 

Th» "locofocos" outside were howling, in response to speeches by 
McElwee aud others, and did not mind the drb.zling rain. As the case 
grew more and more serious, Sam Rutherford began to drill us, and we 
dropped our muskets at " order arms " aa heavily as wo could, in a sort of 
Chinese effort to scare otf the enemy. But they did not seem to scare at all. 
On the contrary, they howled more fiercely and drew closer. McElwee was 
furious at the enormit}- of a " mob," as he styled uh, seizing the state arma. 
The people— the unwashed democracy-" must restore oi'der !" 

Once in a while I looked out of one of the western windows, and could 
see my modest dwelling, where dinner was on the table at 1 o'clock. Un-' 
heroically, I wished I was there, aud even fancied I could sniff the odor of 
roast beef. 

After drilling awhile, we determined to load ever so many muskets, and 
thus nnUtlply ourselves, but on looking for ammunition could find none. 
We saw Papa Emerson outside, advising the enemy to "go away, now," 
and called him. He came in at the small door, and we demanded car- 
tridges, powder, bull — every thing; but he had nothing. Then we asked 
for flints to put iu the musket locks, but he had none. This was the last 
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rn\r, and broke tbo cumel's l>ack ! Captaiu Rutherford said with soom 
"■able— 

Koteveu fliiitB!" 

Here we are," said I, solemnly— "voluDteers to defend state property— 
.iniT our lives — and no ammunition — uot even Bluts fur empty nfuns 1" 
Flints, tliunderl" said William Hood, a fat oleik tn the state depart- 
ment—" Wayne took Btony Point without flints !" 

Papa Emeraon at length gave us the victory (?) by his diplomatic ability. 

He parleyed from the window with MoElwee, and as the raiu was increas- 

tbe besiegers agreed to retire if the garrison would evacuate — the hODors 

vrar to be equally divided. As we went down stairs, there was Hood, 

tinting to the Lig doors— 

had 'em well barricaded, boys, eeeln" they swing o«t J " 
The drizzly siege and the gallant defense of the arsenal uonstituted the 
first engagement of the Buckshot War. About 3 o'clock I got to my roast 
beef dinner. 

It was the same evening I think that Alex. Bamaey and myself were 
seated at our reporter's table In the Senate, wliiL'h was holding a night ses- 
a acrimonious debate was going on. The lobbies were full of denio- 
,d many of ese were "full" of wiiisky. There were Borae 111- 
.nered yells from "the people," which the Senate ofllcera could not 
leck, and Hamsey an i were jesting about the unruly conduct of the visi- 
when as If by one impulse tbe mob clambered over the rail and invaded 
Senate. They had caught sight of Stevens, Penrose and Burden stand- 
ing at the comer of the Speaker's uhair, and dashed towards tbera ; but 
these gentlemen disappeared into tbe wash room, aud when, the furious 
Philadelphia county voters reached it, no one was there. The three whig 
leaders had jumped from a rear window and disappeared fu the darkness. 
The Senate did not adjourn ; it simply melted away. 

Thla was the second engagement of the Buckshot Wor—" bloodieaB as 
yel "—but if the three gentlemen hud been caught the result might have 
been serious. Neither of them lacked courage, but sonietlmeB " the better 
part of valor is dlaoretion," 

The volunteer regiment arrived, camped on the bleak hill In front of the 
capilol, aud swore privately at everybody concerned in the disturbance. 
After two or three days, our unpleasant visitors having mostiy left, the 
chilled volunteer soldiers were ordered home, and all M-as quiet on the Sus- 
(jaebaima ; — the House having, after a brief inquiry, disregarded the whig 
eleotion certiQciitoB aud admitted the seven democrats ftom Philadelphia 
county, on the sole ground of having received a majority of votes. 

The bloodless BuokahotWar was ended, and what might have been » 
respectable tragedy had turned out only a (Irst-f-lasB farce. But one lesaon 
taught by it all is, that in the long run It is beat not to cheat at electlous, or 
to count in candidates who have not received the most votes. Subsequently 
some of the mob leaders were iudletod, but Governor Porter had appoints ; 
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his brother James M., Judge of Dauphin county, and uuder liis ruliugtt the 
defendauts got off scathleHtj. We alumed the Judge to our hearts' content 
in the whig papers, but ho survived, and was afterwiirda Secretary of War 
for a while under President Tyler. 

There has been more serious war In America, but nothiug before or siuce 
has equalled the Buckshot War for ludicrous incidents (to which I do not 
pretend to do justice), and at the same time possibilltiea of great calami ties. 
It was a wonder that so much animosity and excitement could pervade a 
crowded town for several days, without the loss of life or limb ; but literally 
nobody was hurt. An ending so happy to scenes so perilous could not occur 
now, as we are handier with the revolver, which was then hardly known. 
And what a queer military history mine has been : a gallant defender In 
1838 of a state arsenal, without even flints for the old-fashioned musket 
locks, and In 1848 one of an army to conquer a foreign province without 
firing a guu — of which t will tell the true tale In due seasoii I 






CHAPTEB XVII. 
biiOb poHTEK'a katlhoad to st. Lotiis — first locomotive in itLiwoi^ 

— NOKTHEKN CB03S BAIl-ROAD — QEORQE P. PLANT CHIEK ENaiMBEB — A 
FICTITIOUS GOVBRNOR'S MESSAftE — RAILROAD TO TEXAS — A HIT AT LOKG 
DOCUMENTS— WHITNEY EXPLORES — JOIIN II, PLUMBE FIRST HTIBGESTS 
PACIFIC BAILBOAD— LEQISLATION IN MISSOURI —TEXAS A PAB-OFF KEGION 
RAILROADS TO MEXICO — CONTINENTAL LINES — UIHTON ROWAN HELP- 
ER'S BOOK — MAJ- HlLDER'a ESaAY-THREE AMERICAS RAILWAY — STATES- 
MANSHIP— LOUISIANA AND TEXAS — MB. SEWAKD'S HEROIC EPFOUT — 
ALASKA — SEALSKIN SACQOES — TEXAS WORTH WELCOMING — SOLEMN RE- 
FLECTIONS ON HUMOR— LOCKE'S MOON HOAX — REJECTED ADDRESSES — 
LEGAL TENDER NOTES. 

David R, Porter was inaugurated Governor of Penuaylvania in January, 
18S9. During the session he sent to the Legislature several raes^ages oo 
state affairs, fori;!l)ly written, and uoataining pertinent and useful sugges- 
tions. I liave long since known that he was a wise chief magistrate, but 
did not then ao regard him, as it was not the habit of party men in old 
times to see or acknowledge anything good in the men or measures of their 
political adversaries. In one of his messages, January 26, 1839, the gover- 
nor spoke of the importance to the people of Pennsylvania of a continuous 
railroad to the city of St. Louis, and this suggestion was so far beyond the 
bounds of our vision that it waa regarded as wild and extravagant. In all 
of the year 1839 there were only 1,920 miles of railroad in the tTuited States, 
nminly east of the Alleghenies. There were some scattered enterprises in 
" the west,'' meaning the country between the Misaiaslppi and the Alleghe- 
nies, but no systems or long lines even projected. Tn 1838 a locomotive, 
built by Grosvernor, Ketchuni & Co., of Paterson, New Jersey, was brought 
up the Miasiasippi, landed fi'om the steamboat Chariton at Meredosla on the 
Illinois river, and placed on a track In Illinois by George P. Plant, the 
Chief Engineer of the road, afterwards one of the most valued citizens of 
Bt. Louis. Theflrat rallof the "Northern Cross Railroad," as it was called, 
was laid May 9, 1838, tlie locomotive arrived September 6, and November 8 
was put on the ralla, of whii-h eight miles were laid, and made a trip to the 
end of the track and return, having on It Governor Duncau of IlllnolB, 
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Murray McConnell, state commiaalouer, James Dunlap and Thomas T. Jan- 
uary, uontractorB, and Charles Collins and. Miron Leslie of Bt. Louia, invited 
guests, Except probably an euglne or two on the short Pod tchar train rail- 
road to the lake from N'ew Orleans, this was I thiuk the Urst locomotive in 
the Mississippi Valley ; and of all the gentlemeu who took the tiret rld& a 
it, I think only Mr. January, a resident of St. Louis county, anrvivea. The 
enterprising, far-sighted and unappreciated Charles Collins, and the genial 
Miron Leslie, were long since taken, and only Collins street in Bb. Loula 
saves the name of one of them from oblivion. George P. Plant was om 
those rare men whom one does not know whether most to eateem, respect 
or love ; and few of those who now gliince at hia portrait In the Bt. Louia 
Merchants Exchange have any conception of his penetrating good sei 
broad information, Just decisions, and solid mural worth, which wer< 
higlily eatlmat-ed by those who knew him. 

Considering how undeveloped our railroad system was forty years ago, and 
how imperfectly its future waa appreciated, it is not strange that Governor 
Porter's suggestion of a railroad from Pennsylvania to St. Louis was re- 
garded as a matter not unfit for ridicule ; and It was my sad fate to cast fi 
little pebble of fun at it. The day before the meeting of the Legislature In 
January 1S40, the paper of which I was the editor appeared with what pur- 
ported to be the governor's annual message, introduced editorially as 
Iowa : 

"Our Ariel having been for some days hovering about the Executive 
Chamber, has furnished us wilh the following transcript of the meaatige of 
the governor, which we hasten to lay before our readers in advance of the 
regular delivery. We are certain the public will apprecialo our extraordi- 
nary exertions to give the earliest cabinet copy of this important state 
paper. We are even before the ofBcial jouruala." 

Then follow thirteen columns of close print, with official tables from the 
departments, and all the outride marks u( a genuine state paper; and a 
edition was sent to Philadelphia for sale there. The first paragraph read : 

"The natural course of time will in a week n'om to-morrow bring the 
anniversary of the day on which my inauguration as Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania opened a new era in her history. Coming into 
power as I did under peculiar, and in the opinion of many of my fellow- 
oitizena, suspicious circumstances, you will not consider a reference to my 
own personal feelings and views in bad taste. Although a year has not 
elapsed since I assumed the arduous duties of my present station — or, i 
some would more poetically express it, since I entered the green fields 
power and place— yet I have had ample experience of the embarrassments, 
toils and anxieties incident to the high and dignified fuuctions which, as 
Chief Magistrate of a great Commonwealth, I am called upon to exercise ; 
and Z can assure you that the station I now occupy Is full of cares and an- 
noyances. Anxious, however, as I always have been to serve the public— 
not so much for the paltry emoluments attached to the office as for the good 
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the people — 1 have endeavored Ui bear all my biirdeDs with becoinlug 

'tltude, reBigoallou, and devoUuu to the public service ; aiid I am certain, 

'Dtlonieii, thikt ynii and y»ur uonstltueDtH will duly appreciate my ^acrl- 

!ea or time, ease and lubor, and myexoellent management of public afTHirs, 

the gubernatorial election of 1841 shall afford you an opportunity to 

honor me by a re-election to the position I now occupy and adorn." 

By the time the innocent reader in 1840 had got through this paragraph, 
he began to think It rather queer talk from a jfovernor, but If a good demo- 
crat, he concluded It was all right, and read on. The seoond paragmpb 
isn: 

" It aSbrda me Infinite pleasure to be able to assure the representatives 
i)t tho people that the crops of the past season have been abundant, and 
that Providence continues to visit His blessings upon a wicked and perverse 
world. But my well known hostility towards any union of Churoli and 
Stttte, and the reflection that it might be looked upon as hypocritical, forbid 
any reoonuuendation by me of a general thanksgiving. The same reasons 
prevented my yielding last autumn totiieaolicitallousof some of my Mends, 
that I should proclaim a day of feasting and thanksgiving to be observed 
(hroughout the Commonwealth. I am alwo happy to inform you that a 
reduction In the price of flour has taken place, extremely advantageous to 
the Interests of the purchasers of that article, but unhappily adverse to the 
Inleresls of the sellers— for which reason I would recommend some legisla- 
tive action having in view the reconciliation of these antagonistic Interests ] 
so that the seller and purchaser may both proflt by the fluctuations of trade, 
instead of one of them being exposed to loss, as Is now the case, by every 
ripple OD the bosom of tlie commerce In flour. I feel satlsfled that the 
acoomplishment of this desirable desideratum will crown my executive and 
your legislative career with glory." 

This paragraph generally brought out the opinion that the governor 
"must be a (blauk) fool," even from faithful democrats; and the perusal 
could go but a little way further before the flclltlous character of the slate 
pti]ier was detected, and then the reader was apt to take more pleasure lu 
the Joke than he could possibly have got out of a real document. The para- 
graph on the railroad to St. Louis was brief but funny when first printed : 

" During the last session of the legislature, in a special message, I took 
occastuu to recommend the construction of a continuous railroad to St. Louis 
In the state of Missouri. As there are few spectacles more sublime than the 
voluntary retraction of an erroneous opinion by a public olTicer, i have 
determined to present that spectacle to the world. I therefore withdraw 
ray former recommendation, and lu Its stead recommend a continuous rall- 
ruud lo the Bepublic of Texas. This Is done because more of our party 
nriends are traveling in the latter direction." 

For the reader to apjireclate the point of the last two sentences he must 
remember, If he ever knew, that previous to 1840 some defaulting federal 
officers belonging to the democratic party were said tu have taken refuge in 
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Texas, wlilcli had been for a long time regarded as a soft uf «. 
rogues of all kiuds. The pretended luesaage continued to hit ofi* party 
events aud acta of stale iiud federal politicians in away to amuse (.■oteinpo- 
rariea. Its closing' paragraph was a decided hit, aa Governor Porter's 
message, dellverednext day, was about double the length of any ever before 
delivered : 

" This paper has already grown to a length somewhat unwieldy. Do 
not uuderataud me, however, as ueusuring loug messages. Ou the contrary, 
I highly applaud the evident improvemeut in this mutter of late years. 
But we have not yet reached perfection, aa improvement in the length, of 
state papers will not have roached its culminating point until the a 
message shall he of such length that the whole yeiir previous to ii.8 advent 
will be occupied by the governor in its preparation, and the whole yeac 
eubaequent by the people in its perusal." 

Barring a few sentences which did injustice to individuals, not surpris- 
ing when party animosity was red-hot, I could read over that sham mess- 
age with satisfaction if I had time to spare fur reading a production which 
did not depend on uncouth spelling or absurd exaggeration for its attrac- 
tions ; but even in Pennsylvania few of its allusions or points would n 
understood. The humor was throughout of the most genial character, and 
the ludicrous light in which persons and things were unmaliciously placed, 
■was entertaining at the time ; but of all the persons mentioned in the ficti- 
tious message possibly not half a dozen are living, aud I can only think of 
one. 

Although it was nol in January, 1840, considered at all out of place in 
Pennsylvania to Are ofTa squib of ridicule at the governor's project of a 
tinuons line of railroad to St. Louis, yet so rapid was the progress of Ideas 
that only five years later (in 1845) Asa Whitney, starting from Lake Michi- 
gan, crossed Wisconsin, Iowa and part of what is now Dakota to a point 
on the Missouri river above the present site of Yanktoji, exploring the line 
for a railroad to the Pacific, of which he was then the most prominent advi 
oate; the first public suggestion of a Pacific railroad, so far as I am informed, 
having been made in a published letter of Jolm H. Plum be. In 1833 or '35, he 
then residing at Dubuque, Iowa. In March, 1849, Thomas Allen, then i 
the Legislature of Missouri, procured the passage of an act incorporating 
the "Pacific Railroad," the first act of the kind ever passed ; and in October, 
1849, not ten years after the dale of my sham governor's message, a national 
I convention was held at St. Louis to urge a contlnontal railroad. 

Aa to Texas, we of Pennsylvania regarded that Republic In 1S40 a 
oflF region of turbulent adventurers and worse characters; aud we little 
dreamed that in less than twenty-two years, the United States, after the 
reluctant admittance of " the lone star state " into the Union [against many 
vigorous and violent protests, mainly from the people of the northern 
states), would be fighting to keep her in ! My suggestion of a railroad to 
Texas was thought wild and absurd enough to be fnnny as a jibe at the 
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governor ; hut if I had auggeated, even in frolieskime fuu, a. continuoua rwl- 
road into the Eepublio of Mexiuo— now donbly reali:!ed by the lines of tLe 
Atchison, Topeka and Banta Fe and of the Texas and PaciQo at El Paao, 
and by the Gould Southwestern System at Laredo— the idea would have 
seeraed too intolerably absurd eveu for a fictitious governor's message, and 
ray effort to amuse would have been regarded as depending for its humor, 
like some writings of recent times, on distortion of facts and able-bodied 
exaggeration. If I had gone further and foretold the uumherof lines across 
th^ continent to be materialized In 1883, and had predicted that the public 
lind would receive with even gravity ninton Rowan Helper's book advo- 
itin^ a, scheme of continuous rails from Hudson Bay to Patagoula — and 
'hlch is day by day in courye of realization by lines in our own west as 
Mexico — they would have shut me up iu a state mansion, harder 
to get out of than the arsenal during the Buckshot War ! The fnteresling 
facts ao happily grouped, and the broad views presented in the sterling 
prize essay of Major F. F. Hiider, of St. Louis, as well as iu the other essays, 
and in the phenonilnal poem of Mr. F. D. Carpenter (in which rhyme and 
reason effer\'esce and sparkle)— advocating the " Three Americas Railway," 
all contained in the book of Mr. Helper, a citizen of St. Louis, whose hobby 
enulTs the odor of industry, progress and civilization f^m afar — would have 
been thrust aside forty-three years ago as the vagaries of disordered brains. 
But " nous avona changJ tout eeta," as Napoleon said — we have changed all 
that. 

The Bepublic of Texas, who^e lone star T had lugloriously abandoned at 

Loulavllle iu 1837 (the odium of desertion palliated somewhat by payment 

to Col. Behrenbeck of six dollars for deck passage from Pittsburgh), became 

one of the United States in 1845, by etatesmauship akin to that which had 

forty-two years before acquired Louisiana. The acquisition of Texas, like 

that of Louisiana, was distasteful to many people east of the AllegheuJee, 

who feared the "aggression " of another part of the country. Some of them 

even denied our ability to manage an extended empire under our form of 

government; and if I had time and space I could entertain and perliaps 

amuse the reader by giving extracts ftom the utterances of great leaders of 

opinion north of the M. and D. tine, now proved to ha^e been lacking in 

iractlcal wisdom. We are now posterity, as well in regard to the aoquisi- 

i of Texas as of Louisiana, and we appreciate the policy which gave us 

domain we had (3,023,600 square miles), before Mr beward — in a heroic 

fort to imitate anterior statesmanship in kind at least if he could not in 

[egree — purchased Alaska. I liked the idea of getting Alaska, not onl.y 

lUse it gave us territorial reach to a meridian of longitude as far west uf 

n Francisco as Xew York is east of that city, but also because I supposed 

lat all womankind (Heaven bless 'em!) would at last have sealskin 

I — not then knowing that there is only one kind of seal, the Callo- 

linue urBinug, that is fur-bearing, and that as only 100,000 males a year can 

taken, tor fear of their extinction, there are not enough skins to go round! 
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The Phoca vitulina, or hair seal, is of no use for 1117 lady's mantle ; and the 
Eumetopias, or sea lion, does not count at all ; while the Odobasnus obeaus, 
or wolrUB, could have been got at without buying the Bering sea Troni the 
Czar. Hence, although Alaska has 677,000 square miles of area, and Texas 
only 275,000, yet I am foroed to conolude that the men who aciiuired Texas 
made a better bargain for us than Mr, Seward in purehaalug Alaska. With 
her fertile soil; her population already two millions, and room for ten niil- 
lionsmore; her six thousand and more miles of railroad, daily fncreaaing ; 
her large school fund in the treasury, and in reserve more than fifty million 
dollars worth of land, making a greater educational endowment than any 
other country ever had — it seems to me that Texas was worth welcoming, 
as I thought when she came to ua, and that those who had opposed her 
reception did wisely in resolving to keep her in. 

While my governor's message bad humor, it could not have more than 
temporary attention. Better subjocta are needed for great or permanent 
success In any work of humor. My topics were of narrow and transient 
interest, aud only familiar to the poUtietans of tlie state, Cervantes in Don 
Quisotte chose a subject with which all civilized Europe was famiUar, aud 
the sentiments ascribed to his hero could be appreciated in other lands as 
well as in Spain, A published hoax to be successful for more than a few 
days must embrace something of general interest and Importanoe, or else 
the best humor may be wasted. The most successful thing of this khid in 
English literature was I think the great " Muon Hoax" in 1885, and even 
that was soon dropped out of current memory, and has possibly not been 
preserved. The article was from the pen of Richard Adams Locke, a "Jour- 
nalist," and appeared in the New York Sun. It was an admirably written 
account of discoveries in the moon by Sir John Herschell, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where he had gone with his new telescope, understood to have 
greater power than any previously constructed. All laymen were taken in 
by it, and the " scientists " were much exercised over it, many believine It, 
and others uncertain whether or not to credit the wonderful tale. With the 
utmost particularity the details were given of the erection and operation of 
the telescope, and of the amazing discoveries, hut I remember of the latter 
only the man-bat — vesperCilio homo — which was alleged to have been dis- 
tinctly seen hy Sir John, thus proving the moon to have animal life upon itl 
Mr. Locke's fiction could give no one serious pain, was extremely amusing, 
and tended to put the reader on actual investigation into the science of 
astronomy. It taught astronomy just aa Irvlng's Diedrlch Knickerbocker 
tanght the true history of the settlement and early growth of New York, by 
excltlug a desire for genuine information on subjects so humorously treated. 

To those familiar with the works of the authors, some of whose produc- 
tions were parodied by James and Horace Smith of London about slsty years 
ago, in the " Bejected Addresses," those remarkable parodies were a rare 
treat. The Drury Lane Theatre had been rebuilt after Its destruction by 
Bre, and the Smiths published what purported to be the unsuccessful pieces 
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Jphich liad competed for ihe iirlzo given for a poem to he spoken on the 
^ight of the flrat performance, and hence the name of " Bejected Addresses." 
Byron, Scott and Campbell, and other famous poets, were parodied bo hap- 
pily that Sir Walter is reported to have said, when ho read the imitation of 
the battle in Marmion (as embodied in describing the exploits of the firemen 
^^pAt the burning theatre) that he certainly must have written the piece him- 
^^brif, hut had really forgotten when and where ! The poem of Marmlou, says : 

w 

It la questionable If the public taste haa not so far changed— I almost 
said deteriorated— that humor Ilk© that of Irving, or the Smiths, or Richard 
Adams Locke, would he unpalatable now, and for this reason (if for no 
other) I have decided not to write like Irving, or the Smiths, or I.ooke. 
Hence, as I have no gift for exaggeration, distortion of facte, burlesque, or 
drollery, enabling me to caricature men and things and women, for the 
amusement of readers, without reference to the increase of their knowledge, 
the bettering of their morals, or the improvement of their manners — I can 
only expect my " Notes " to be regarded as a legal tender because of their 
plain and simple truth to nature and actual life. 




CHAPTER XVIir. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION — RARKI80N AND TTLER — JAMES BARBOUR'S SPEECH — 
HORACE GREELEY'S KEPORT — A DALTIMORE EDITOR — S0GOE8TION OF 

THOMAS ELDER— AN AMATEUK ARTIST- LOQ CABIN TRANSPABENCr 

PBKUERtCK FRALEY — KIRST SONG OP THE CAMPAIGN — COLUMBC8 CON- 
VENTION — ALEXIS MUDD'a SONG^TIPPECANOE AND TVLER TOO — OQLE'S 
SPEECH — GOLD SPOON8 — HARD CIDER — PETER THE HERMIT AND WALTER 
THE PENNILESS- REPUBLICS ARE DNGRATEFUL — THE EDITOR'S HOtOf- 
MENT BEGUN. 

In December, 1839, a national oonvention of the whig party was held in 
Harrisburg, and nominated William Henry Harrison, of Oliio, for President 
and John Tyler, of Virginia, for Vice-President. I remember little of the 
oonvention except that James Barbour, of Virginia, presided, and that 
Horace Greeley was there as a reporter for his paper. On taking the chair 
Mr. Barbour made a glowlug speech, which Horace reported verbatim, but 
of which I was able to catch only the strongest sentences. As an Illustra- 
tion of how too many words may spoil a printed speech, I would like, if I 
had them, to present both reports. That of Horace was weak and tedious 
compared with miue. I had caught all the points and best sentences, and 
these made a discourse so compact and effective that the newspapers printed 
my report as an example of wonderfully terse and vigorous oratory. It had 
only the sharp thunder-claps, but Horace had put in all the rumblings, A 
man of most unusual appearance was Horace then— the miikieet-looking 
person I ever saw, but good material In him for koumiss — and he was 
already recognized as a man of much intellectual power. 

Soon after the nomination of Harrison and Tyler (Mr. Van Buren, the 
Fiesldent, being a candidate for reflection), an editor in Baltimore was 
the unconscious instrument In starting the most leoiarkahle party displays 
— or absurdities, if you please— ever witnessed on theeontinent. In Decem- 
ber, the Baltimore Republican, a Democratic paper, said of Gen. Harrison ; 

" Give him a barrel of hard older and a pension of tivo thousand a year, 
and, our word for it, he will sit the remainder of his days in a log sabln by 
the side of a 'Bca coal' fire and study moral philosophy." 
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There was nothlug gross or very abusive iu this sentence, but it very 

isibly carried the election. The wliig pnpera were "ut once full of right- 
Indignation. It was nionstroua that a "vile locofoco paper" ahould 
speak BOisontemptmiuslyof our candidate, the eon ofa signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence; the wise governor of the northwest tetritory; the 
guccessful general who never lost a battle; the hero of Tippeoanoe, whose 
martial deeds had saved the entire northwest from the Indian tomahawk 
and scalping knife ; the soldier, scholar and Christian gentleman, exemp- 
lar of all the virtues, quiet on his farm at North Bend. Ohio I 

In January, Mr. Thomas Elder, a gentleman of three score in years, and 
a big score in the bank of which he was president, sent a request for me to 
visit him one evening at his mansion, fronting the Susquehanna river, the 
i&vae wherein Gen. Simon Cameron now enjoys Ills otium aum dignitafe; a 
house of blue limestone, and of hist-orlo Interest, built by John Harris, the 
louuder of Harrlsburg, who was In 1720 tied to a mulberry tree near the 
front door to be burnt alive by a party of playful Indians, and was rescued 
by some friendly braves who crossed the river for that purpose, !Wr. Klder 
had noted the slur on Gen. Harrison by the Baltimore pai>or, and thought 
we ought to make use of it ; build a cabin, or something of that kind, which 
would appeal to the eye of the multitude. He waa a shrewd old gentleman, 
Mr. Elder was, who had excellent Madeira, and well knew that passion and 
prejudice, properly aroused and directed, would do about as well as princi- 
ple and reason in a party contest. 

We talked the matter over, and while we sipped our wine and gravely 

assured each other that the treatment of the old hero by the Baltimore 

editor was intolerable, I had luy pencil at work, sketching an imaginary 

log-eabin with a cooU'Skin tacked on it, an outside chimney of sticks and 

mud, a wood-pile consisting of a log with an ax stuck in it, and other accea- 

iries ; and on taking leuve told him I would try to put his idea into opera- 

lOD. At home I completed my .skelch much to the amusement of the 

imUy, who had no very exalted notion of my skill as an artist. Next day I 

id a carriage painter con Aden tlally ut work on a transparency. 

On the 20th of January we hud a mass meeting at Harriaburg to ratliy 
le nominations. As soon as the chairman took his sent I addiessi^d him, 

.ting that our grand old liero, the soldier and statesnian, had been In- 
it infamously by the Baltimore Republican, and concluded by 

irtng for a committee of seven to bring into the meeting " the best repre- 

itatlon to be got of Gen. Harrison's log cabin." (Carried by acclama- 
tion.) When our committee reentered, Sam Clark bearing aloft the lighted 
transparency, with the log cabin on one side, aud flags and mottoes on the 
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phia, then addreesins: the nieetiag, did not know, as he trembled In his 
Quaker shoes, but wliat another Buokshot War was breaking out, till he 
turned and saw the glowing transparency, when be caught the idea at ouce. 
and descanted so eloquently on the virtues and charms of Harrison's plain 
and unpreten tious life that never an orator in gold spectacles equaled him. 
Senator Fraloy roae to the occasion and seemed to draw it up with hira, and 
for an hour kept the great meeting in a fren/y of enthuaiasm. Shrewd Mr. 
Elder's idea had borne fruit at once. Twentj'-eight years later, when tbe 
National Board of Trade was organized at Philadelphia, Mr, Fraley was 
made president of it, and it afforded me much pleasure to reciprocate by his 
nomination to that office the connpliment he had so handsomely paid my 
transparency in 1S40. 

On the 22d of February a state mass convention aaaerabled at Columbus, 
Ohio, at which log cabins on wheels appeared in the grand procession. If 
Bir Walter Scott was Justified in collecting the Minstrelsy of tbe Scottish 
Border, I may be permitted to conserve one of the aonga of the Columbus 
aonveution, as the singing part of the odd campaign began then and 
there. The Clark county delegation had ft log cabin on wheels, and as they 
passed along the streets, aang from the inside and roof the first, aa I think, 
of the numerous aonga of 1840. It ran to the tune of " Highland Laddie :' 



The Loo Cabin Sono. 

e whore, wae your Buokoye Cabin mBdo? 

B wliore, van your Buckayu Cabin muilu? 

g tlio mcrrj' boys wlio wield tlid plow and 

s stuud In tlia bonnle Buckeye sliade. 



Ob, wbcro, tell mt 

'Twaa bnflt amont 
WliSFB tbe log cub 

Oh, what, tell mo 

Ob, wbnt, tell ine 

We'll wliecl It to tbe Onpitol, nud place it tbore in state, 

For a token and a sign ot the baunio Buckoyu State. 

Oh, why, toll me why, does yoar Backcye Cabin go? 
Oh. wliy, tell me -why, dooa your Buckeye Cabin B<i? 
11 goi'S ngninat tbo spoilBmen, for well Its buildei's know 
It was Harrtaon who fought for tbe cabins long ngo. 

Ob, what, tell me what, then, will little Martin do? 
Ob, what, tell me what, then, will little Mni'tlu do? 
He'll "follow In tlio (ootateps" of Piico nnd gwartwont, tc 
While the log cabins' ring with old Tippecanoe. 

Oh, who fell before him in boWle— tell me who? 
Oh, who fell before him In battle— tell nie who? 
He drove the suvngc legions, and British armies too, 
At the RapldB, and tbe Thames, and old Tippecanoe. 

By whom, tell n 

The spoilers and leg trcosarerB will soon beg 
And the "log cabin candidate" will mereb li 
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■ A cotemporary acoount says of thia song : " The cabin was aurroundcd 
f a dense maee of people, and calle were loud for a repetltlou of this song, 
^aln and again was It repeated, iinDl man; caught the words of the verses 
Bd sang them over fbr the benefit of those who could not ^et within hear- 
! distance. The mualeal propensity spread rapidly among the crowd. 
Sougs were written, printed and In the hands of hundreds In a short time. 
Everybody waa singing." 

After the convention had dispersed one of the home-bred poets, who 
have always been numerous in Ohio, published n descriptive bailart, or 
jrhich I have been so fortunate as to get a uopy. It rone to the old tune of 
^Bosin the Bow." 

The Hasbison Convention. 

I'U tcU j-oD nbout n conveulion 
Whloli li8s made tlio VnnJuckK idl took blue; 

It baa lately been held In Colambua - 
To bonor Old Tipixicanoe. 



From th< 


B South una tlie Nortli poureO in, 
ven and ciirtli were oU aovlOB 
r ot TippecBiioe, 


Tliero were Btcambonta and (oita and log 

And H licnntlfiil Cleveland brig, too; 
All .li-ii«n on wlieel«, loo, by horaea- 


Fai-m-wagOnB, oanoBs si 
And OBiTlugeB, aluo, a 

With sons 0( Old Tipp 


1(1 etajfe-coaohea. 



Tbe air waH all filled with bright banners, 

Ri-d, white, purple, groeu niid true blue, 
TCIth Inscriplloua and niotloes upon them. 

All about our Old Tippecanoe. 
On the flrst day tbe Bun shone with Bpleodor, 

on tlio next tlie rnln fell and wind blew, 
Bnt none oF ua pui'od for tbe weather. 

True Boldiera of Tippecanoe. 
We inarched through the sti'eets of Colambus, 

And bravely *e tmmpcd tbe innd through. 
To show to the sllk-stoeklngjientry 

How we'd Btick to Old Tippecanoe. 



And the ladles they Hocked l< 



e windows 



And held o 






It their Blur- spangled b 

In honor of Tippecanoe. 
Miey called uh rag-barona and dam 

And only a mffle-shirt crew; 
But they aae now the bone and the 
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This ballad, giving so graphic an account of the diaplaj and so forcible a 
demonstration of the fervid spirit whlcli animated the crowds at Columbus, 
became popular, especially In Ohio, and, an the tune was easily caught, < 
snag on all occasions. At whig meetings hundreds or thousands of voices 
would roar out the chorus in a way to "make the welkin ring," if it e 
rings to a partisan song. Only Imagine the chorus ■ 

All go [or Old TippecanoeT 

AU go tor Old Tlppuc&uoe ! 
But they see now tlie bone and the sinew 

All go for Old Tippecanoel 

In preserving this ballad as part of the history of the furore of 1840, 1 
tegret that I cannot give the notes of the old tune for the benefit of those 
who have never heard it. tf I could they would be tempted to try their 
sweet voices on the old ballad. 

A very popular and effective song, which was sung in every state, and 
always with fervent enthusiasm, was written by the late Major Alexia 
Mndd, of Missouri, then, I believe, not out of his teens. Major Mudd was 
well known as a merchant of St. Louis, and a gallant ofScei of the TTuioa 
army. The song was entitled the 

LoQ Cabin Baisinq. 

Coma aU yon log cabin boya, we're Koin' to hove a raisin". 

We've got u ]ol) on liand Ih(i.t wo think trill be pleaain* : 

We^l turn out and hulld Old Tip u new cabin, 

And we'll llniah It ofi with clilnkln' and fluubin". 

Wo wont all the log cabin boys In the nation 

To be on the )nv>und when we lay the foundatloo, 

And we'll make all the ofllce-boldBrs think It's amazln 

Tlie lull we'll have at Old Tippecanoes raisin'. 

On the thlTttetb day of next October 

We'll take some hurd cider, but we'll all keep Eoberi 

We'll shoulder our aaes und out down the timber 

And. bavB our cabin done by the aecond of DeoembBr. 

We'll bure it well ehink'd and we'll bave on the 

OC good sound claplioarda and the weight poles 

And a good Wide chimney tor the Arc to blaze In; 

So come ou, boys, to Old Tippecanoe's ciUBin'. 

Oblo will And the hoose log timber 

And Old Virginia, aa you'll remember, 

Win And the tlmbi^v for the clapboards and (diinUa'. 

'TwiU all bo the fli-st rate stull I'm tlilnkfn'. 

And when we want to dnob it, It hnjipeos very lucky. 

That we've got the best Clay in Old Kentucky; 

For there's no other state baa sncb good Clays In 

To make tlie mortar for Old Tippecanoe's rBlsIn'. 

For the hauling of the logs we'll call on Pennsylvania, 

For their Conestoga teams will pull m well as any, 

And the Yankees and York State and all of the othera 

WIU come and help ns lift like so niauj' brothers. 
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Tbe Hoosieis and tVio Suckora nnd the WolverEoe (aimBrH, 

They all know how tu porry up tlie corners ; 

AaA ercry one's n good ennagli caiiienter and mason 

To [lo a UHle work M Old TltipeuauuD'a raialn'. 

Weil cat out a. windov and have n wide door in; 

We'll liiy a good lolt and a flrBt-rate floor in; 

We'll ex It all complete tor Old Tip to tme hia (rlondB In; 

And wo know that ttio latoh-Btriug will never have its ends In. 

And tlie fourth day or Hnrcti Old Tip will move in it, 

And taen little Marian will have to shin ft; 

So ImiTah boys there's no two ways in 

TLB tun we'll have. at Old TippocanOB'a raialn". 

A son^ to the tiiae of " A Fine Old English Oentleman "' was rather a 
u-lor dittj- than one for the deoser atmosphere of the popular asaomblleB, 
it vf&s heard everywhere. I quote a verse : 

"And when he'd served Iila country In Senate and on field, 

The honors that awaited hlin inoat Ereely did he yield; 

He turned lilm lo his home again and sought a rnrmer's to 
For ilioagh he'd flll'd the offices he never took the apoll, 
Like a due true hearted gontlemnu 
All ol the olden time." 

There was one very spirited song, of which I regret to have only the 
K.chorua, that forty-tUree years do not enable me to forg-et. I seem to fi^el 
a yet the puleatioos of the great meetings, as the Van, Vaii, Van, would 
tag out like strokes on a smith's anvil ; 
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The song3 were not elegant. The fastidious might even aay, with Benton, 
that they were " doggerel ballads made for the occasion." Kot a great deal 
of argument, or wit, or humor in them, but they had one grand merit, not 
always found In literary compoaitionB, they were exactly suited to tlieir 
purpose. The critic who demands elegance of diction, grandeur of thought, 
or precision of rhyme or numbers, will turn with repugnance from the songs 
of 1S40; but let him reflect that they were not written up to the level of 
oritical perfection, but to the taste and capacity of those who were to sing 
and enjoy them. The plain language, homely allusions and cant flings at 
our adversaries were sweet morsels to the Whig palate, ajid we " waxed fat 
and kicked '' as we strained our throats in vocal elforts never before equaled, 

Peter the Hermit, I suppose, had not much more elegance, or argument, 
or sense In his eshortations than we had in our songs; but his followers 
.JBever cared. AH they wanted was to press on toward Jerusalem, even if 
lihey had to pillage their way. All we wanted was to carry the election. 
I'f eter had his crusade against the Baracens to possess the Holy Sepulchre. 
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We had our cabiaaiie against the " oCaco-holdera " to poasess the Govern- 
Apart from some attempts to show that the Democratlo policy was dis- 
astrous to the interests of labor, and through that to all other interests, there 
was on our side but little of argument used In the campaign. The Demo- 
crats had unwisely assailed Geu. Harrison's niilitaj^ reuord, and to these 
aspersions we could reply with truth and triumph. But as to the priociples 
of government and great measures of administration our party did not need 
much argument, nor care for it. Aa a rule we simply assailed Mr. Van 
Buren and his administration, charging all sorts of misdemeanors and cor- 
ruption. An elaborate speech in Congresaby Charles Ogle, of Pennsylvania, 
on the coat of furnishing the President's dwelling, rang out like the tocsin to 
a Paris mob ; and furious was our wrath that the poeple's money was thus 
lavishedon the splendors of the White House I The President's 'goldspoone,' 
described by the eloquent Congressman, were more terrible than a, death's 
head and CTOss-bones to a child in the twilight, and Mr. Ogle's vaunt that 
his constituents, the people of the Somerset mountains, were "the frosty 
sons of thunder," whatever he meant by that, was more effective In gaining 
votes than a ponderous argument from Daniel Webster. 

Log cabins were every whore; in parlor pictures; In shop windows; 
worked in jewelry ; hung to watch chains ; displayed on harness, and worn 
pendant from ears of patriotic dames and damsels. Everywhere save in the 
pulpit, which I believe escaped. Aa to the matter of " hard elder," no ata- 
tUtios were kept of the gallons of vinegar consumed, bat they were probably 
enough to have pickled the cucumbers from a million-acre patch! Wa 
reveled in "hard cider," and I think its antihilious tendency may have 
sweetened oar temper; for with all our virtuous Indignation against the 
Democratic " spoilsmen," we surely tiad the most Jolly time ever known in 
a season of party contest. 

Oreat was our victory. The multitude, for good or ill, with reason or 
without, decreed a change of rulers; aud Mr, Van Bureu's administration 
was swept away. But us I have grownolder I have not rested, as I once did, 
in tbe wisdom of the change; and us I have looked back ou the log cabins, 
coou skins aud hard cider, the songs, tlie flags, the torches, aud the wild 
hurrah, irresistible as a Kansas tornado, I have felt a growing respect for 
good old Peter the Hermit, Walter the Penniless, and their crusading follow- 
ers. Only Peter and Walter did not reach the city of their desires, and we, 
more fortunate, did reach that of ours. They never got to Jerusalem, but 
we got to Washington. 

There was one great act, or rather non-act of injustice— a heinous sin of 
omission on the part of the whigs. Never, by word or deed, by resolution 
or contribution, did we recognize our obligations to the editor of the Balti- 
more Republican, whose one disparaging sentence directed against our i 
dldate was, unwittingly on thut editor's part, the spark that set us 
ablaze. My blush of shame must do for his monument. 
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For years X kept the original log aabiu transparency, the first used la 
le remarkable political contest of 1840. Its suggestive delineations, If not 
artistie charms, had electrified the mitsB meeting and inspired Senator 
!raley; luid I might have kept it yet, but the angel of the house having 
imaged it out of the croset, wanted to burn it as " rubbish," heedless of 
historic aaaoclatlons, whereupon I utilised it as an oil-cloth shade to the 
.lichen loft window. It is gone now, and I have no material relic of the 
lique party struggle ; but among the memories of that season of songs and 
ipeeohee, none is pleasanter than that of Frederic Ftaley, of Philadelphia, 
the urbane, enligiitened, sagacious, Christian gentleman, whose every act 
seemed in response to the Ipjuuctlon stretched along the head of my old 
Gazette : " Let all the ends thou ainist at be thy Country's, thy God's, and 
Truth's." Wonderfully restful is communion with such men, in whom you 
trust Intuitively, and no more think of their deceiving you than you do of 
cheating yourself. 

The contest of 1840 soon became too uproarious for gentlemen of Mr, 
Froley's refined taste, and orators of a ditTerent class lield the rostrum. 
Among these practical hard hitters, evoked by the turmoil, none did better 
work than " the Buckeye Blacksmith," whose name I would hand down to 
future ages if I did not " disremember " it. He left his bellows and anvil 
in Ohio to emit stirring blasts and strike hard blows for Harrison and 
Tyler. Illiterate but earnest, he moved the masses at his will. There was 
a Urge measure of this unpolished but eflective oratory, from men unknown 
, before, whose homely piiraaea and quaint illustrations were in harmony 
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with the occnsioQS, and as aharnilng to tholr hearers as ever Bunyau's 
wonderful narrative was to his pious readers, Dennis Kearneys tliey were, 
but without his Goarsenesa and bitterness. They were full of eutbusiasm, 
and enthusiasm is always eloquent. Their like will probably neve 
heard again. But all our speakers were not of tbis order. Bonie men of the 
highest culture did not disdain at times to "go down to the people," 
fine old Virginia gentleman would have phrased it. 

A young men's national convention niet at Baltimore In May, 1840 ; an 
immenae assemblage. ''The avalancbe of the people is here," said MuMa^ 
han, a Baltlnioro evening orator, from Heverdy Johnson's balcony In Monu- 
ment Square ; and we were ao full of patriotic fervor that we never thought 
to Inquire what he meant, but thought it a stupendous figure of speech. 
On the grounds at Camden, next day, Daniel Webster, Preston of South 
Carolina, Thomas Allen, then of Washington City, and others of high posi- 
tion, addressed the people. But in a few weeks we needed lesa of argument 
and more of humor and of straight hits ftom the shoulder at the " olfice- 
holders " than orators of this class could give us. 

There was much ftieudly curiosity at this Baltimore gathering to eec 
and hoar Thomas Allen, then editor of the Madlsonian, which had beeB 
started at Washington in 1R37. under the auspices of democrats opposed b 
Mr, Van Buren's policy, especially in regard to the plan of an Independenli 
Treasury. " Conservatives " these dissenting deniocrats called themselves, 
and they wanted an editor. Thomas Allen's father had given him aii 
cellent education and an opportunity to study law, and then said to hinij 
"Tom, I'll give you twenty dollars, and you can go and make your for 
tune." Thomas left the old Allen home at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, ant 
settled In New York city, where he soon became known by some magazi^t 
articleB and contributions to the dally press. By one of those chances whioS 
are fortunate for all, and which furnish a ready-made ladder for aspi 
talent, the "Conservatives" hit upon Thomas Allen to edit their newpapev 
at Washington, Conducted with extraordinary ability, It was at t 
recognized as the leading and powerful organ of democrats opposed to Mr. 
Van Buren'a re-election, and was received by the whiga as a journal of 
phenomenal excellence. In two years Mr. Allen had a national reputatioa. 
No editor ever acquired fame and Influence so rapidly. 

But Mr. Allen was not greatly snecesHful as an orator at Baltimore. 
remember well the then youthful and modest speaker. In faultless diction. 
he gave us good sense and sound argument, but his manner lacked warmth, 
and however choice the phrase or forcible the reasoning, neither voice n 
delivery suited that tumultuous crowd, which listened with chilled re»peot 
even to Daniel Webster, but responded with wild enthusiasm to the fervid 
declamation of William C. Preston. No — Mr. Allen did not attract the 
applause as a speaker which we all knew him to merit as an editor, and It 
affords me a kind of satisfaction to say thlsi^for why sliould one man, 
even us able as Thomas Allen, have all the gifts? He could afford to k 
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teatory to Tom MarehaJl, or Preston, or Henry Clay. His allotted work 
ditTered from theirs, und if Jess conspicuous or Ies9 ornameatul. waa not 
leae useful tu hie bountry and tliues. 

Mr. Allen retained the MadlRoolan till after the death of Oeu, Harrison 
had brought in Mr. Tyler as President. He waa not to remain at Washlug- 
ton. It was Ids destiny to do the great work of his life west of the great 
river, and after more than forty years of active usefnlnesB in the MfBulaalpiii 
Valley, he died with the harness on aa a representative in CoDgress from 
8t. TjOuIs. 

In taking charge of the Madiaonian, Thomaa Allen "struck while the 
iron was hot," but the iron was tliere t'.> hu BCruok, all the aanie, or his 
talentH would have been useless. But for the call to Washington by the 
factious democrats, he might have remained a lawyer in itTew York, making 
money, no doubt, tor his eminent abilities would have commanded success, 
hut doing no great or distinctive work. He found at Washington an opiKir- 
tunlty never before or since presented to any one as an editor there. The 
people were in the mood to receive his paper with favor, and the men he 
was acting with could give him publle printing. AH circumstances con- 
curred to assure his succesa. His talents, cuHure, and broad information 
bad a propitlouB field, and his New England training fitted him to work it 
for all It was worth. No one ever gained re])utation and money so rapidly 
a editor at Washington, and no one ever will. Like circumstances will 
jr again occur. The government now does Its own printing, and no 
nimal can be issued at Washington to command the attention and respeiit 
jcorded to the Madisouian. If Thomas Allen enjoyed Fortune's favora, 
t proved himself worthy of them. But was there no "luck" in it all? 
■nppose the dissenting democrats had not dlasent^'d ? 

Men eeem to " have greatness thrust upon ttiem," as I believe Bhakes- 

jare says. The time Is auspicious for a certain thing to be done ; and some 

e gains wealth and fame by doing it. John Jacob Astor did not come to 

America with any design to enter the fur trade. Delay of a ship liy iee In 

ihe Delaware brought him into contact with a countryman who suggested 

fura and peltries. At iirNt John Jacob did not see all the advantages, but 

1 Ids acute vision took in the possihilitles of the trade, and with rare 

ipurage and sagacity he turned them to account; not only sending his 

ftrgoea abroad, but converting their proceeds into return cargoes of teas 

ad other merchandise for the home market, and thus often more than 

nbling hifl ventures. His capital rapidly grew beyond the needa of his 

Bde, but the low prices of real estate in New York invited the investment 

a profits. He became a millionaire, aiid hardly misled the great loaaes 

P'hich he sufTered In his venture at Astoria, mainly because of the neglect 

IDd pusillanimity of the federal government. An able man John Jacob 

), unquestionably, a statesman In some of his views as well as a shrewd 

rader in furs and peltries, but the iron was heated to his hand. He had 

^ly to strike. But never since he entered it has the fur trade presented 
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such chauces for fortunes as then. Let any young German boru at Wahl- 
Uorf OH the Rhine try it now, and see how he will come out. 

Or let the most induatrious, energetic, penurious, ■ persevering and- 
miserly Philadelphian, native or adopted, undertake to act over Rtephei 
Girard'B oareer, and he will fail, even with two good e.yea, and Stephen had 
only one. Careers suit Dccasions, and cannot be dnpliuated at will ; bnt the 
career of the first Philadelphia miltlonaire !« of value in teaahing that in- 
dustry, ecouoniy and patience are worthy of observance, even If all the 
posthumous glory of a big marble college for orphans canuot offset the' 
shame of unkindness to one's kith and kin, although the ofTendei partially 
atoned for his laches by voluntary devotion tu the destitute and deserted 
sick during pestilence. Enigmatical Stephen — repudiated his poor rela- 
tions, and risked his life for strangers in the agonies and despair of yellow 
fever ! 

Alex. T, Stewart ordained the building of a city and cathedral on Long 
Island, as his monument possibly. But il his errant corpse could have b 
laid beneath the sod, I doubt if a single honest tear, save from his widow, 
lonely and childleas in her palace, would have bedewed tlie grass on it. 
was born with a soul "not above buttons," and educated himself in buttons 
and the raiment they belong to just at the right time to begin his oar 
Willi a few wise maxims to govern his conduct (known to many but prac- 
ticed by few), he persevered, because perseverance was constant profit; 
prudently enlarged his operations as lie gained strength; skilfully com- 
biut^d all elements of power as a dealer in dry-goods, and made himself a 
mlllionulre, gaining a fortune never perhaps equaled in any other one mail's 
trade. The condition of the country and its commerce enabled him to do all 
this. As Mr. Lincoln might have said, the hole was open, and Alex. T. 
was tlie peg made to fit it. But let any young Irishman now, howevw 
keen or persevering, try to duplicate his career, and what will he amo 
to? With ten times Stewart's ability the copyist could not have one-tenth 
his success. Such careers, like that of Waslilngton, cannot be repeated. 

With all his aptness in gaining wealth, Alex. T, Stewart was denied the 
privilege of doing good. Even his great liuildlng for a working woman's 
home was a costly failure. The working women could not aObrd to live 
it. With only nominal charges it could be of use to but few, as but few 
would have their work near enough to be able to moke it their home. He 
dealt with working women's interests as he did with his bales and boxes. 
He had combined large operations In merchandise and concentrated gooda 
of almost hifinite variety in one large establishment; and he thought the 
poor working women could be combined in his one big edifice, and havq 
there a home. But they did not combine and concentrate worth a cent. If 
he had spent the money in a number of lesser buildings, placed in scattered 
localities, so as to be near where the working women are at work, he would 
have been a benefactor ; and sucii buildings, named Stewart Home Num- 
ber 1, Number 2, and so on, would have been each a monument better than 
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Btatue in Westminater Abbey. T never had a atatuo in the Abbey ; but 
perpetuate my name, would prefer a Working Woman's Home Bm;b a8 I 
iTe suggested before all the statues ever made ; und II" Mr. Stewart had 
.blished them, tins grateful women, if need had arifien, would have vol- 
tarlly kept guard over hia uneasy hones. 

Since the foregoing was written, a, New York magazine has had an artl- 
taking mueh the aame view as I have presented of Mr. Stewart's big 
ure in benevolence. It appeared a few weeks after T had put in ink ray 
loughts on the subject. This mjght be a case of OdJo Influence, but I 
not, as I had the same opinion of Mr. Stewart's big project when It 
flrst announced, and I do not think that my thoughts liave ever been 
Itenae euougii to reach all the way to New York, and have the necessary 
force left to get into a magazine editor's head, especially as the good Dr. 
Holland had departed this life. Pity it la, that some editor did not suggest 
to Mr. Stewart at the time he Ijegan his one big edifice to put the money 
In a nujuber of amalier ones, aa the man, though rich in cash and proper- 
1, was'really poor In the knowledge of how to do good, and to have iila 
bered gratefully. The chance is open now for Mr. Oould or 
Vanderbilt. 
All T have said shout Astor, Oirard and Stewart is of value, because the 
ese men, and that of Thomas Allen, Illustrate the f^'t that 
circumstances devolpe men by afibrdlng scope for the exeroiae of their pow- 
ers. Opportunity is fortune. The gifted see it, seize it, and succeed. But 
man does not make opportunities, and we do not all Icnow how to profit by 

When I was in Washington City In the spring of 1841, after the inaugu- 
ration crowd had partly scattered, I thought it the politest place on earth. 
We were rather a plain people in Pennaylvanla ; olvil, kindly, and polite in 
our modest way, but hy no means noted for unusual elegance of manner or 
CTitraordinary courtesy to sttajigers, that we did not know something about. 
Imagine my wonderment, then, when I found myself treated with the moat 
surprising courtesy on the streets of Washington. Ladies would amile, and 
with a charming inclination of each pretty head, greet me as we passed on 
the avenue, and even give me a gentle salute from carriage windows as they 
whirled along. Gentlemen would raise their hats and bow, even across the 
stfbet if not too wide. Of course I was on my mettle, and as George Wash- 
mgton was particular that not even an American of African descent should 
exfel lilm in pot I ten ess, so I scrupulously returned all these polite aaluti^ 
tlons, bowed, and liftad my best hat till the fur began to wear off the brim. 
I was totally unconacloua of any reason why so much attention should be 
lavished on a modest stranger, and felt like writing an essay on the charm- 
lug manners of the Capital, and their high moral and rellning tendencies, 
when I chanced to meet a gentleman on the avenue whom I knew by sight 
to be Col. Abert, Chief of Topographical Engineers, and sliakiiig cay hand 
cordially he said : 
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" Allow me to tell you how mtioh I enjoyed the leading editorial In your 
paper to-day. You treated the subject very ably, very ably Indeed. Your 
viewa of the flnanco question seem to me very sound." 

I thanked him heartily, und we separated. But what could It all ni' 
I had a paper, but it was at Harrisburg-, and could not have been read ia 
Waahlngton that morning. After a few minutes' thought all was clear. 
The word finance waa the clew. The Madisoniun had an article on that 
Hubject, and Col. Abert had supposed he was speaking to Thomas Alleni 
Ail the rest who bad been so polite to a strangec had made the same 



r was not personally acquainted with Mr. Allen then, nor can I recollect 
when we were first known to each other ; but I remember a meeting ii 
1850 when we both made speeches. Coming in the saddle frora the Stanton 
Copper Mine in Franklin county, seventy miles west of 8t. Louis, Intending 
to reach Manchester and lodge at Col. Berry's inn, where the table t 
always so bountiful and the old-fashioned cooking so good, I found at 
North's store (Gray's Summit now) a gathering of farmers who had met to 
oonsider the railroad, question. Thomas Allen was there, to explain v 
was meant by the act he had induced the Legislature to pass a year before 
Incorporating the Paeiflo Railroad. Our meeting under Mr. North's locust 
treee ought to have been Dag uerreo typed for the Historical Society, or. 
painted by Bingham, as one of the very first popular asserabliea to taka 
practical steps towards the actual building of a railway, ultimately to reach 
the Pacific ocean. We were initiating the work of railroad building we 
the Mississippi ; and I am sure no plain and modest orators ever had a mors 
attentive audience. Of Mr. Allen's speech I only recollect his demonslra- 
tlon to the auditors that after the railroad from 8t, Louis should be built, 
they oould not afford to ride or drive to the city even with their c 
1 horses or teams, and in fact could not afford to walk. The use of a horse or 
a team would be worth more than the railroad fare; nor could a man, if his 
wages were only seventy-five cents a day, alford the time, food and e 
leather consumed in walking. No orator ever presented a newer argument 
than this was to Mr. Allen's hearers, although Stepenson had used it si 
thirty years before. My own discourse was mainly on the necessity of ' 
associated strength to accomplish any great result, the argument illm 
trated by the fact that even a steamboat was mostly too big a thing for on 
man, and had severai combined in the ownership ; and as a railroad w-as 
much bigger thing than a steamboat it must neceasarily depend on ass< 
oiated ■ effort, and hence everybody ought to help. Never were speeches 
better received, or better suited to the occasion. Our arguments were ele- 
mentary hut convincing, and every man left the meeting satisfied that he 
was l)ound to ride to 8t. Louis on that railroad when completed, and that 
every one of ills neighbors ought to take stock and help to build it. 

Mr. Allen and I spent the night at the farm house of "Williamson Rogers, 
forty miles from St. Louis on the old Springfield road, where travelers had 
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i!' entertainment," and not only enjoyed eKCBllent food for the body, but 
■ had the mind refreshed by the domeatlcgrayeB of a well ordered family. In 
the olden days of Missouri there were many families like that of Mr. Rogers, 
of Rev. Jacob Clark at Sullivan, and the Harrisons on the Gasconade, in 
which intelligence and refinement were as pleasant aa they were apt to he 
unexpected to a city man in those remote localities ; and no doubt there are 
many worthy successora in those parts yet. I was much entertained during 
the evening with Mr. Allen's account of his early life, his persistent lahor, 
and his resolve to surmount all obstacles. There was no egotism in It all, 
as we talked of our emergence into manhood's world as if discu^shig the 
struggles, trials and hopes of third persons. Seventeen years later, in 1887, 
finding ourselves at Altooua on the same train for St. Louis, he told me of 
his purchase of the Iron Mountain Bailroad, then only eighty miles long, 
and of his intention to extend it aonthweatward to L.ittle Rock and beyond. 
He had means, he said, to live a life of leisure, and had tried to do so ; 
" but 1 oan't stand it," he continued, " I must have occupation for all my 
energies, and I shall find it In extending the railroad." He had work 
enough in this enterprise, hut the rails reached Texarkana, and now con- 
nect St. Louis with Mexico in one direction and with Califoruia in another. 

If Thomas Allen had done no more than give to 8t. Louis the Rrst tire- 
proof hotel in the world, the bust placed there as & memento by admiring 
and lamenting friends might well grace its hall. The grand edifice whose 
absolute security against destruction by fire enables its guests to sleep in 
greater safety than in their own homes, may seem unimportant in compari- 
son with the extension of the railroad system west of the great river, due so 
largely to bis pioneer and persistent efforts. Yet the Boutheru Hotel Is not 
to be estimated simply as a secure and sumptuous resting place for the 
sojourner, hut as a pattern in hotel construction which the traveling part of 
the community will in time require to be followed in all large buildings for 
like nses. It is a permanent lesson in common sense arciiltecture taught in 
St. Louis for the first time in the world. 

The achievements of Thonias Allen cannot be taken out of the history of 
the Mississippi Valley without tearing from the record some of Its moat 
illustrious pages. Inscriptions on his tomb at the historic family home In 
Pittsfield may fade, and even his native place may forget him, but the 
Iwnefits t« the continent of his forty years of labor In the Miaslssippi Val- 
ley will cease only with our oivihzatiun. His monuments are In our iron 
highways, and in the intellectual progress due to the inlluence of a far- 
reaching and comprehensive mind, master at once of the minutest details, 
and capable of the largest combinations. 
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CONSISTENT PATKIOT9 — CIVIL SBlt VICE REFOKM — IKATJGIIKATION DAT — A" 

LAMCHK AGAIN — FUKE A3 SNOW —HARRISON'S INArGURAL — SAGES AND 
CONSULS SLADGIITEBED— PATHIOT8 ALABMED— PKESIDBNT'3 HAND SATED 
— DUmEB AT THE WHITE HOUSE — THE PRESIDENT'S CHARMING CONVER- 
SATION—A WAT HE HAD — LEGION AGAINST ONE — HE PASSES AWAY — 
THE FOCRTAIN OP PATRONAGE. 

Having elected Gen. Win. Henry Harrison President of the United 
States, the wliigs and those who acted with us— true ptttriota all— behaved 
with exemplary consistency. We had clamored against Mr, Van Bnren'B 
offloe-holderfi; had denounced them as unfit and dishonest. In tones of 
alarmed and Indignant patriotism, both In speech and song, we had re- 
hearsed their enormities. By their Iniquities the ' spoilsmen ' had brought 
disaster and ruin to the oountry. From all platforms we had declared that 
they must be turned out, and we were consistent in holding to this declara- 

We understood clvil-Bervice reform. Kever complicating it with exam- 
ining boards, or puerile questions to applicants on pretence of ascertalniiig 
their fitness, we had none of the nonsense grown up since. Our equitable 
aud Infallible rule was to turn out the old incumtwnts. No other measure 
BO potent to reform the civil service. 

" The good old rulo. the simple plan 
SulQced tor as: that thtiy Bbuuld taJce wbo Lave tUe power, 
Aud they Bhould ieep who can." 

There would necessarily be vacancies ; but we relied confidently on i 
devotion of our party. The country should not suffer ; the High Bird of 
Liberty should not lose a, featber. Nay, so ardent our patriotism, that 
there were actually more men willing to serve than offices to fill. 1 
Lincoln was perplexed, he said, when he " had more pegs than lioles to put 
them in ;" but we had gone through all that twenty years before. 

Inauguration day caioe, March 4, 1S41. Never had Washington City 
held so much patriotism, in bo many packages-^nll animate — and as ready 
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for EAdifir.'e as little Isaac oa the ultar, or more so. MeMahon, the tall Bal- 
timore lawyer, who bad in his fipeecb at the great i^onvention eaid "the 
avalaoche of the people la here," might have repeated it and have added— 
pure, too, la all mi)ttv-es b» the mouatain snow, perhaps. PennBylvauia 
ayeDue — then, if I am right in recollection, the only paved street, for Aleck 
Shepherd was not yet boss— seemed well named, as we noted with pride 
the awarms from the good old Commonwealth. All other statee, loo, and 
even territories, had their faithful men. No tattered crowd of luiabluted 
pilgrims ever infested Mecca more intent to kiss the black stone of the 
Kaaha and be aaved, than our patriots were to shake the President's baud 
and serve the country. New as the scenes were to the airazed Washlng- 
tonians they were newer still to us, as our first opportunity with our own 
President ; and never Joshua's army enjoyed a raid on the heathen as we 
enjoyed the raid on the high and low places of the capital. The history In 
detail of those days has never heon written ; but you need not tell me of 
modern patriotism as compared with ours, or of your trumpery civil- service 
reform these latter days. 

Our President was solemnly sworn in. His inaugural address was all 
right, as it fell on greedy ears and soon fluttered iu print. Its private his- 
tory became known later. Our dear "Old Tip"— as we still without in- 
tended disrespect fondly styled him — had been all his life a close student of 
ajident history, and was apt, pen in hand, to draw freely for illustration on 
Greece and Rome. The sages and heroes of antiquity were his models and 
familiars. They had enlivened bis retired life at North Bend, and he could 
not easily part with old friends. Aa first prepared, his inaugural was 
stuffed as full of antique characters as the property room of a theatre of old 
helmets, shields and battle axes. But this did not suit the taste of Daniel 
Webster, who was to he Secretary of State, and who liked the rhetoric of 
state papers to be as limpid and clear as the streams wherein he fished for 
trout. Dau'l insisted on revisiug the address, and, as be afterwards honestly 
ifionfessed, slaughtered sages enough to make a senate, and in cold blood 
urderingaU the Roman consuls but one. "It was the remark of a Roman 
iuid the inaugural address, and wo firmly believed it ; hut Dan'l 
liad cut out all other claasics. I never forgave liim. I always wanted a 

idensed edition of Plutarch with those other seniors, and Old Tip's inau- 
gural would have been Just the thing if Dan'l had let it aloue. 

Few better men than Gen. Harrison ever lived. He bad no thought but 
for bis country and his kind. There have been other presidents as honest, 
possibly, as kind-hearted and as true to their uountry, but they were not 
more than his peers. Not for lack of talent, acquirements orjudgment, but 
because of his age and his good nature, he was sadly out of place aa Presi- 
ut. His genuine kindness of heart bade him listen to all comers If [loss)- 
B, and he wished to satisfy everybody. He could hardly get time hi eat 

sleep. The routine duties world have tnsed him enougli, but these were 
ilficaut in comparison with the labors thrown on him by the patriots. 
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Exercise in youth aod earlier nianliood. deveiopa and strengthens 
musoles, but after three score the excessive uee uf any one of the liiuba of 
tb.it human body may bo paralyning iu its efiecte, or at least Impair the 
vigor of the limb, in a manner torenderit unHt for it§ customary uses. The 
hand-shaking which the President had been submitting to — and really 
delighting In, good old gentleman that he was— began to have its natural 
effect. Hand and arra would evidently soon fail ; but fortunately, while the 
new cabinet had under grave consideration the propriety of advising the 
President officially to withhold his hand fTOm the cordial sliukera lest its 
use should be entirely lost, the peril was happily averted. The impending 
danger of a manual paralysis got noised abroad among the patriots, and 
created much alarm, lest the President, by losing the use of his rigiit limb, 
might be unable to sot his signature to the expected appointments, 
meeting of patriots was at once held, or the matter was whispered round — I 
don't remember clearly which — aud by general consent It was decided to 
stop tugging at the President's hand, and save it to sign the comralssions. 

The only two visitors at Washington who did not want offlee were Mr. 
Joseph Mi ll III pn of Pennsylvania and myself ; or, at least I have no recol- 
lection of any others. Mr. Milliken had a favorite for the Lewistown post- 
otHce ; not that the office had been hadly managed, but entirely for the sake 
of civil-service reform. I wanted Mr. Andrew J. Jones, a true patriot, a 
liberal giver to party funds, appointed postmaster at Harrisburg; not that 
the office was not well conducted, or that Mr. James Pea«ock, the incu 
bent, was not a very respectable gentleman, and in all respects trust- 
worthy ; but solely for the sake of consistency, as we had told the people 
that true reform could only be effected by turning out all ' locofocos." Al- 
though Mr. Milliken and myself did not care to serve the public ourselves, 
we were yet very anxious to have the men of our choice appointed, aud 
were in excellent spirits when fortunate enough to reach the President's 
room to present our papers. 

"Geullemen," said the old hero, "I must beg yon to exeuae me this 
morning. I cannot possibly take time to talk with you now," waving his 
baud over the piles of papers on his table, " but do me the favor to co 
and dine with me at 4 o'clock." 

Nothing could be kinder than his manner, and as we bowed ourselves 
out, our pride In this unexpected Invitation was only equalled by our solici- 
tude as to the etiquette of the dinner. How were we to behave? How 
would plain men like us get through the unaccustomed ceremonies of the 
White House? We had neither of us been in the habit of dining with pres- 
idents, aud proper behavior was a serious matter. We could ouly decide 
to go slow, watch the turns of events and do as we should see others do. 
was a great honor to dine with the President, aud a great thing to have 
excellent an opportunity to talk over the appointments. We would encou 
ter the haaard of blunders in etiquette for the ehance of ([uietly arrangiug 
post-office matters. He bad said that he could not talk witli us whep n 
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a great hunor, too, aad 



e must be ci 



we must dine with him, and tlilH nould c 
[ng should be arranged nioelj' at dinner. 
" It was a great Burprise," I remarked, " but Ii'b 
^638 we'li fix things." 

•' Yea, to be sure, to be sure," replied my frlenti ; 
1, you know." 

" or course it wont do to make any blunders. We must not be in too 
ich of a hurry." 

"^o ; and besidee, we must be sure to let biiu bring up our matters Mm- 
^f. That's the rule, they say. We must let him lead the conversation." 
Having- thus arranged that we would do no discredit to the good breed- 
? of PenneylTania by any unbecoming behavior on thia important occa- 
s presented ourselves in due seaaon and had our dinner. It was a 
very good dinner, and to our surprise and gratificatloa there was but Utile 
formality, and more cheerfulness than we had expected. There were only 
half a, dozen other guesta, and the President led the conversation in a man- 
ner so genial and pleasant that everybody was charmed. But not a word 
about oSlces or appointments ! 

Leaving the table the President led the way to the south front of the 

mansion for a stroll in the grounds. It was one of Washington's balmy 

spring days, and after a few turns on the walks we came to a bait, and 

standing in a half circle were entertained with anecdote and reminiscence 

of bis varied and eventful life by the nation's honored head. It was all 

|i Tery deUghtful, as with tlie utmost grate and polish of manner he seemed 

bio he addressing each of us, and was certolnly giving pleasure and inetruc- 

lOQ to alL But not a word about politics or civil-service reform I 

In due time Mr. Milliken and I took leave and walked down the avenue, 

"Well, what do you think of It, my boy?" he asked as we passed the old 

lifitnte department. 

" I think we have had the honor of dining with the President, and that 
t ftiu a little ahead of you, Mr. MiUiken." 

" How BO? He didn't aay a word about the Harrishurg post-office. " 
" So ; but I have dined witli two presidents, and you with only one.'' 
■■ What do you mean? When did you ever dine at the White House 
ore?" 

"Never; but I dined to-day with the President of the United States and 
s President of the Lewistown Bank." 
And so ended our dinner at the White House. Neither of ua ever saw 
;ood President again. I do not recollect what was done with the Lew- 
tn post-ofBce, but I know that Mr. Jonea had to continue selling dry 
s, and some one elee had the office at Harrisburg, 

Ive years ago I met at Washington Mr. James E. Harvey, who had 
sen at our Baltimore convention and was one of the " young men," reuni- 
d at Washington in I84I at the Inauguration, on M-hleh uccaalou he made 
Bpcech with the ' palmetto tree ' hi it aud a great deal about South Caro- 
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Una ; and Collins Lee of Baltimore eharitied us with a. glowing eulogy oi 
onraelves as representative ynung Ajnericaus, with Fort McHeoyy, Francis ', 
8. Key and the ' Star Spangled Banner ' all thrown in with thrilling effect. 
But I verily believe that of all that assembly of ardent young patriots I 
was the only one so derelict as not to desire an ofllulal position to ser^-e the 
country. Mr Harvey and I renewed our at^ualntanee after the long inter- 
val, during which he had been for a long time minister to Portugal, or 
somewhere else, and, as we drifted into remlulBcences, I told him of the ] 
dinner at the White House. 

"I understand It all," said Mr. Harvey. "It was a way he had. Tf not 4 
convenient at once to attend to a gentleman he was sure to invite him to I 
dinner or breakfast, and sometimes he had eo many guests that there was I 
hardly tableware enough to go round." 

Thus the roses fade. For tliirty-seven years I had nursed the pleasant 
and prideful memory, come weal or come woe, that Mr, Joseph Millikeii 
and myself had enjoyed the honor of a special invitation to dine with the 
President of the United States; but, after all, as Mr, Harvey explained the 
old hero's habit, it waa only ' a way he had.' I have never dined with a. 
President since, and never will. 

Gen. Harrison had enjoyed good health and was a brave man. With his 
wonted courage he faced the assaiiant: office-seelcers. They took chances at 
him as skirmishers if he attempted a walk, fronted him in line if he looked 
from a window, and charged on him in column to his inner chambers. It 
was fearful odds. They were legion and he but one. Hla attitude seemed 
to say, as did Fitz James to Roderick Dhu : 

■' Come one, eome all I tbis rook sliall fly 

But they were too many for him. Work and worry, with a severe cold, 
prostrated him, and the worn frame €ould not rally. He had fought Indi- 
ans and survived, but the savage onslaught of hungry patriots was fatal, 
and he was President only a month. He passed away on the -Ith of April, 
sincerely lamented. We had much true and unselflh love for the good old 
man. There was great attraction in his ftank, honest, kindly character. 

Besides, he was the fountain of patronage, and our fiaithful patriots had 
each selected a spot to dip his ladle into one of the streams, I^ow all was 
changed. John Tyler was the fountain, and nobody tould tell where the 
streams would run, or what chance be would have for a dip. 
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L WELT^MANAGKD POKTKAIT — AUVICB TO MT LOVBLY LASB — 
SOMETHING ABOUT HERDS — TLLIP MANIA— GOOD LAW IN fiKAIN AND PORK 
WAGERS — LAW'S MISBlSSim SCHEME^HOTTTH SEA BI'BBLE — ODK MDRrS 

in:i.TicA[n,is mania— silk national convbntion— uollanders ahead 

IK ILLL-aTRIOua ABSDRDITT — BNGLIBH BUBBLES. 



L. Jackson said in his Farewell Address, on retirement f^om tlie Presl- 
dency— "1 leave thla great people prosperous and happy." Sueh was my 
own condition from 1838 till the snmmer ol" 1841. McCnrdyand I had en- 
joyed an occasional chance at the State Treaanry, in tlie way of public 
printing, and the prospect of wealth aeemed to shed on our pathway the 
only Instre that makes It clear and delectable, so far as material Interests 
reach, however happy otherwise. We had bought a corner lot, and liad a 
three-story and basement building in procesa of ereotlou, with cast-Lron sills 
and lintels, the first ever used In Harrlshurg. It was the Intelligencer 
Block, for a printing bouse and other uses. The state administration was 
against uh, but this enabled us to make our paper lively with attacks on it, 
and an oceaslonal sop of patronage from the Legislature kept us in good 
condition. We were wonderfully patriotic, as tlie manner waa then, and 
having elected Gen. Harrison President, the future was as brilliant as an 
aurora borealls, and a great deal easier to reach. 

8o promising were our aflklrs that I had intervals of serious reflection on 
the question of what to do with all my riches when attained. Like the 
maid with the milk pail, whose musings are narrated in Webster's spelling 
book, I wanted to dispense judiciously, and do all the good possible. The 
manner in which people of wealth commonly dispose of their means had 
never entirely satisfied my judgment^ and believing myself to have rare 
gifts for disbursement, I intended to be a model of munificence and pro- 
_ prlety, 
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A steady worker, I cared little fat holidays, but as a matter of public 
spirit, belonged to the Hope Fire Company and to the Dauphin Guards. 
The Guards believed themselveB to be the crack company of the state, out- 
side of Philadelphia. In the fall of 183S we visited that city, and drilled up 
to the beat. Captain Fritz reuogtuzed the Guards as the peer of hts own 
famous company, and as they escorted us through the streets, with John- 
sou's black hand (splendid tree Americans of African descent and reliable 
color), the Philadelphiana stood on their scoured sidewalks in admiration, 
and not a few of the white window shutters were open, with angelic faces 
looking out. Captain Fritz gave us an entertainment at his armory ; not the 
lavish and t-edioua banquet ol present times (costing enough to found u m ' " 
ow's Itome, where relations of some attending might one day be glad to find 
shelter), but a 'collation' made up of cold meats, bread and butter, oyster 
coffee, et cetera — the latt«r effervescent and exhilarating. And then oi 
speechea — brief and pointed, impromptu, sharp as the bayonets and bright 
aa the polished barrels on our muskets ! Amused and almost grieved I a 
at a now-a-days banquet— an assemblage of patient men, with 'menu' 
(Jupiter !) and tardy waiters, lagging away an hour before the popping am" 
speeches begin ; and thinking all this enjoyment ! As for the speeches 
often prosy, and musty with desk odor, they may do for instruction, per- 
haps, but for a lively evening — spare us ! 

Dr.E.W. Roberts was the Captain of our Guards, and when we marched 
through the streets at. home, firing by platoons or by company as if a single 
gun spoke; bit our cartridges and reloaded as we marched on, to bravely 
fire again on the next block, so that no wife, sweetheart or mother should 
miss the display — who could hear without admiration a llint-lock musket, 
or measure the pride of those who bo deftly handled the ramrods? A tear 
to thy memory, Captain Boberts ! — eminent physiclao, and only not a hero 
ffir lack of a chance in a peaceful time, 

Edwin Roberts, nephew of the Captain, was our apprentice in Harris- 
burg, and in after years, floating westward, east anchor in Jersey vijle, over 
in the etate so upright on the map, but whose French- Indian name is by 
many smart people pronounced as if its last syllable were noise, when the 
correct vocal termination is noy; and there he published the State Argus. 
In 1S48 I wrote some sketches of " Detached Service " between Bent's Fort 
and Banta Fe, to illuminate the columns of the Argus, and those sketches, 
I think, contained the first mention In any public journal of the coal ij 
Baton Mountain, on the border of Colorado and New Mexico. Her* 
some extracts to show how one's thoughts could run on possibilities so long 
ago: 

" We entered the little valley leading up the mountain (Oct., 1846), The 
valley is very narrow and its curves very serpentine, though the general 
direction is nearly straight. We passed a splendid bed of coal. I suppose 
there is no coal of this variety of better quality. It may be that this coal 
is not BO strong aud that a given quantity would not generate so great a 
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lolumeof steam as anthraclta and other varieties, th lugh or tbis I am not 
Ifertaiu. But for eonie purposes It muttt be the beet all. For burning ju n 
It IB unequalled. It Igultea readily, burus f^eeiy, with a clear, brlj^ht 
, and teems to emit no smoke at all. It is remarliably clear l^om 
i' and you may bandle any quantity of It without soiling your fiogere. 
le army maruhed to Banta Fe I proi'ured a lump, and wrapiiing It in 
part of my overcoat, strapped at the saddle bow, I carried It several miles 
to tbc next camp, without leaving tbe lea^t murk on the coat. At our camp 
Are I tried its liurniug qualities, and found that I could Ignlteasmall lump, 
and after It began to blaze, could carry it about like a caudle, the flame not 
going- out. 

" The vein where I saw it is at tbe opposite side of the little valley from 
l^^^be road. I observed It as the command passed, and rode over to It. Capt. 
^^^Bobnsou, U. 8. Army, who was aid to Oen. Kearney, informed me that he 
^^Kltd discovered the same vein in another place, where it was a solid vein of 
^^■eaatirul ooal thirty feet in tbickneHs '. The vein I visited must be at least 
^^Birenty, and perhaps thirty feet thick. The coal lies in regular strata, aud 
^^Hnaks out in square blouks. 

^^H " But how useless this splendid vein of coal I It la almost lost time to 
^^Beeoriiw It, except as a geological feature of a distant region. Some men, 
11 not having what they consider their proper positions lu the business coni- 
luunity or in general society, are only remarked for the little good they do. 
TMa bed of coal, so extensive, so beautiful, is of no use whatever because it 
has not a proper location. If I had it sear Bt. Louis, I would bid fare- 
well to Blackstone, Chitty, Kent, Story, and all such gentlemen ; aud, on 
Etccoimt of tbe quality of the coal, wouldn't payany attention even to Coke! 
(I hope to be forgiven for this pun.) 

" Sow, if there were any probability— any poasibility — of a railboad- 
ever being made across the Baton in that neighborhood, bow interesting 
would that coal mine become ! But in the nature of things, people say, this 
seems to be out of the (luestion ; and there it must repose forever, one of the 
richest deposits of the world, ' of no use to any one,' not even the ' owner.' 
I am not sure that there ia any individual owner. It Is said that tbe firm of 
Bent & St. Vruin have a grant from Gov. Armijo, formerly of New Mexico, 
Oovering all the land from tbe Taos Mountains to the Arkansas, thousands 
on thousands of acres, aud embracing ttiis bed of coal. But I would like to 
know what they can ' realize ' from It. 

"Tbe andable Mr. Aba Whitney, projector of the grand railroad to 

a Pacific, will be pleased to hear of this Immense coal deposit. It will 

D earnest to him that there are other deposits farther north, near tbe 

Ml line of his rond. But he does not ueed this assurance. The fact 

^Inexhaustible beds of coal lying on the eastern side of the Eocky Moun- 

bin Range, is too well established to require further confirmation. What 

' prospect ' for coal is on the western side of the Range, in any direction 

a railroad, If made, would be likely to take, I am not infarmed. 
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" Pethapa you think, Reader, that this vein of coal is out of place, tlius 
runuing through a sketch of ' detached service?' But I wish, as I gij along, 
to give some account of the geology of the regions passed. This is informn^ 
tion. Now, amuse yourself by conjecturing -wfiy this bed of coal was put 
away out there, when we could have used it to so much better advantage if 
near St. Louis. Can you tell '.' 

" Well— you uau't. But all eyes are now turned westward. The Pacific 
Coast^Oregon, California— the Pandwich Islands— and China, are all now 
seen to be to the webt of ua. We reflect on their immense populations, and 
on the increased trade that we should have, particularly with the Islaoda 
and China, If we had but a short and speedy means of communication, capa^ 
bleof accommodaling that trade. Everybody, then, wants a Railroad to 
TKB Pacific, but many fear that It is impraatf cable. But suppose the road 
made^and the coal away up along the mountain side ^sed on if —wouldn't 
you think, after all, that the coal was put there for a wise purpose?" 

Thus diffidently, thlrty-flve years ago, did I forecast the railroad. Bos- 
ton capital and pluck have made my supposed railroad a reality. The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe trjick is laid up the little valley described 
by me In 1^8, and crosses under the summit of the Batou by a long tunnel, 
7,000 feet above sea level. It runs hy ' the coal away up along the mountain 
aide,' the coal is 'used on it,' and It continues on to the Pacific ocean, as 
pictured In my day dream and published In the Jerseyville State Argus. 
It was only a dream with me then, but even if I had felt sure of the remark- 
able work since accomplished, I should not have dared to say so, lest con- 
tempt and ridicule should be visited on my sketciies of ' Detached Service,' 

The Intelligencer was not per ee profitable, but like other Harriahurg 
papers it gave ns a position from whicli to handle our nets in fishing for 
jobs of state printing. We lived an easy life, but had few relaxations. As 
to dissipation, we did not care for it, and the only hard drinking we did was 
done during the log cahin election campaign of 1840, when we drank hard 
cider, or vinegar under that patriotic name. We were not well enough off 
to Indulge our taste, if we had any, for costly works of art, or other stylish 
things, and In the way of turnout, never got beyond the buggy and the 
venerable Old Gray already mentioned In theae chapters. To please bis 
excellent wife, M'Ourdy, in the summer of 1841, had a hankering to have 
his iKirtrait painted ; but I had little thought for counterfeit presentnieuts 
of any kind. A few Daguereotypes were then taken in Philadelphia, but 
the new art had not reached the interior. There was only one artist of any 
kind in Harrisburg, John Landis, who had taught himself to paint what he 
regarded as portraits, and who had in a printed Autobiography assured his 
readers that he ' w.-^s born a poet, a painter, and a man of genius.' Learn- 
ing that Landis was painting M'Curdy, I visited his studio to see how he 
was progressing, but found he had not yet begun the picture. Loitering 
there among his 'works,' I recognized a likeneas of our neighbor, Mr. 
Plloh, who kept the best livery stable at the seat of government. 
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■■That's ritcli, Johii," I said to Mr, Landis— "ftrat-rnte Ukeuess." 

»'' Yes," he repUed. "the portrait is very good, but I'm ftlYuid lie don't 
menu to take it. Benn done three weeks aud he dou't come for it." 
L " That's too bad, John ; too bad to lose your labor that way," 
L " Oh, well — it's not all lost. You nee, I'll just turu the faoe round the 
Other way, and it'll do for M'Curdy I" 
L As M'Curdy and Fitch were both ' hatohet-faced ' inen, Mr. Landis in a 
Ifbort time had a now faoe on the canvas, but M'Curdy inelBlied that the 
yhole figure must be repainled, and when I again called on the artist I 
found him hard at work on the coat sleeves. 

" Wliy, John," I said, " I thought you bad only to put a new Eaco to the 
picture?'' 

"Yes, that was ail it needed ; but now M'Curdy aays he won't wear Tom 
Fitvh's old clothes, aud I have tu make them aU new again." 

Envy la perhaps sometimes pardonable, and I envied John Landis the 
serene (roufldence he felt in his own powers. Wretched daubs as tiis palut- 
ingB were, lo him they were gems, equal to anything by Angelo or Titian. 
To Ijimself he was the 'poet, painter and man of genius.' In tliia belief be 
vrroaght, and no doubt did better work than he could have done but for his 
^jrnnity aud self-confidence. These inestimable elements of character have 
[Tied many a small man Into a big place, while 'modest merit' awaited 
s recognition that never came. Yes, My Lovely Lass, after you and 
Jharley are some years married, and your boys gather round you, teach 
1 deference to age, respect for womanhood, and unflinching truth and 
lionesty, but never humility in any presence but Uiat of their Creator. 

Mr. Iiandls was perhaps a fool, but not of the kind of whom we say ' one 

X>1 makes many.' His fancies were harmless. He was a lone man, but 

lifted to et;joy the consciousness of powers which no one else could djs- 

; a hermit In the crowd ; and perhaps his loneliness was a sort of wis- 

nom, although the world cares little for the man apart, simpleton or sage. 

' Men think in herds,' some one has said, intending a aneer, but only hy 
this conctirrence of thought and will are great measures of usefulness aocom- 
plished. A herd of barons laid Magna Charta before King John at Runuy- 
mede, and compelled him to sign the parchment, A herd of rebels became 
patriots by wresting thirteen colonies from King George. 

If men in herds commit follies, we need not wonder ; for as each separate 

member may think rightly or wronglj', so may the herd. If one man may 

^^hecome insane, or fanatical, any number may be aSbuted in Uke manner, 

^^nod we may all go crazy together. The imagination of each is liable to be 

^^Btflamed hy anything that luliames the imagiuatiou of others, and hence 

^^ffii^ apectaclo of a wliole community going mad on any subject may be 

J^^ deplorable, but is not to be wondered at. Oyuieal folks think ' mankind Is a 

great fool' and sometimes add 'with a little knave in him too;' but we 

manage to keep together in communities, aud nobody can prove that any 

^^ other planet has better or mora sensible pe9ple than our own. 
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The tulip mania, in Holland, that reached its utmost beat and intensity 
Id 1036, may be lamented as a, spectacle of folly, with some infueiou of 
knavery, but was especially wonderful rather for the kind than the degree 
of madneaa. For a whole people to go crazy over a plant with only 
color of its flower to recommend it. aeems extremely ahsurd. A mania 
pinks, violets, or any odorous flower, would aeem leas unreasonable,— bi 
mania for tulips 1 One may alnioat regard It as a, special Providence, teach- 
ing the Dutch the art of bull>propagation, in order that they might, nearly 
two hundred and fifty years later, supply other countries with tulips, hya- 
cinths, and lillies, as they do now. It was poaalbly the ' eporting ' of the 
tulip, in producing varieties from seed, that led to the gambling In the 
bulbs, some of which were sold for five or six tliousand florine each. Or if 
the Dutch burghers were in the habit of wearing as many pairs of breeches 
at once, as Irving tells us the burghers of 'New Amsterdam' wore, it may 
be that the raultiplex coverings of the tulips touched their affections by 
suggesting a resemblance to the many coverings on their own persous. 

If plain people are disposed to look with disgust at some of the scenes on 
modem Exchangee, where stock gambling prevails (while the faltbftil faro 
dealer is punished as a criminal), let us remember that so great waa 
demand in Holland in 1636 for tulips of rare species, that regular marts for 
the sale of the bulbs were eatahllahed In Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and other 
cities, and that ' bulls ' and ' bears ' epeculated on the riue and fall of the 
tulip market as actively as our modem wolves and lambs at a New York 
stock board. The people, we are told, ' rushed to the tulip marts like flies 
around a honey pot.' The passion for tuhps was to last forever, and the 
wealthy in all parts of the world, it was supposed, would pay whatever 
prices were demanded. The riches of Europe were to concentrate on 
shores of the Zuyder Zee, Nobles, citizens, farmers, all classes, even to the 
old-clothes women, dabbled lu tulips. Property was turned into bulbs. 
Foreigners were smitten with the frenzy, and money poured into Holland. 

At first confidence was high, and profits good; but at length prices 
began to fall, and never roae again. Hundreds of people who had doubted 
if there was such a thing as poverty in the world, found themselves wli 
fewbulbs that nobody would buy. A cry of dlHtreaa arose, and each accused, 
his neighbor. Borne had enriched themselves, and Invested in English or 
other funds, but many were ruined. Merchants and nobles alike went 
down. Parties who had contracted for bulbs refused to take them, and the 
holders appealed to the government, but it could only suggest compromise. 
No court would enforce the contracts. The judges ruled that tulip debts 
were gambling debts ; and thia seems to be good law yet, in grain and pork 
wagers, over here where we never go crazy about tulips. 

Tulips sold at fancy prices in Scotland as lute as the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Their value declined from that time till 1769 ; but In 1800 a 
common price In England was fifteen guineas for a single bulb. In 1S35 a 
bulb called Fanny Kemble was sold at auction in London for seventy-five 
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lunds, and a gardener at Chelsea had iii hia catalogue a tulip prioecl at 
hundred pguuds. Tbla condensed account of the tulip nmula will 
lefit those who may aot have ready access to books, and may not know 
much greater fools than we there have been even in sober Holland, 
ly England and thrifty Scotland. 
About 1719 John Law started the French after fortune, and they went 
\3.y ■ but there was some basis for expectation of material wealth at the 
illom of hl8 ' Miaaiasippi Scheme.' The same may be said of tlie ' South 
Bubble' Immediately following in England, based ou the hope of dle- 
t comuierce in useful articles. Hence the Hollanders remain entitled tu 
' credit of having indulged the most absurd craze known to civil history. 
These references to the long past are a prelude to the mania we had in 
Pennsylvania, aud also in other states, two hundred years after the culmi- 
nation of the tnlip frenzy in Holland, But our lapse from common sense 
had a supposed possibllUy of usefulness in it, as we went crazy In a small 
way on silk culture. For some years the silk fever had been spreading anti 
growing hotter and hotter, reaching its quickest pulse from 1837 to 1842; not 
inifested so much in the actual hatching and feeding of silk worms, or 
reeling of fibre from cocoons, as in the growing and especially the pur- 
'Chasing of mulberry trees. Worms to produce silk must eat, and of all the 
productions of nature the Morua Multicaulis was the tree to furnish the 
food. It was the new tree of knowledge, that was to shelter us all under its 
benignant foliage, in the paradise of inealculahle profits, and no flaming 
sword could keep us out of that Eden. Shrewd propagators, all apparently 
confident of the future prosperity of silk, grew the trees by hundreds of 
thousands, and fonnd ready sale to vermii'ulouy people, who had worms to 
■feed and visions of endlesa wealth. The family without a plantation of 
MuUioaulia was the family without a patch of ground or money to 
ly the trees. No class was excluded from the magic circle, in wWch 
wealth was to rise up and bless us as if by Incantation. Mechanics, labor- 
ers, professionals, all classes, sinners aud saints, were alike intent on giving 
dear country a new industry and enriching themselves. But none could 
credit, or in barter for other ' truck,' as cash was ready for all 
ild be grown. 

Exaot calculations were made aud published of the growth in a season of 
ih twig on a Morua tree, the number and size of the leaves it would pro- 
luce, tne precise time it would take a worm of given age to consume a leaf 
'given dimensions, and how much the worm would grow while eating the 
kf, with an estimate made up from the length and diameter of the worm of 
exact number of yards of silk it would be sure to spin for Its cocoon ; aud 
lese calculations, having as we were assured been carefully revised by an 
lent mathematician in the Franklin Institue, were unquestionably reli- 
Everybody was deep in arboriculture aud vermeology ; aud what we 
id not know about mulberry trees for feeding silk worms was not worth 
lowing; and what we did not know about worms, and ' the diet of worms,' 
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ami eo(?ooiiB, aud reeling of fibre, nud weaviug of silk aud satin could not b 
learned. 

Among their party war cries and assaults ou political adverBaries, the 
newspapers, then as now Inspired by the highest intelligence and patriot- 
Ism, crowded iu foliated essays on the Morns tree, and vermiculous para- 
graphs telling how to feed and care for ' the worm that never dies till its 
life is spun int-o a thread of Bilk,' together with touching tributes to family 
industry, 'and young ladies with worms, and leaves to nourish them. An 
era of amazing prosperity was opening, or was in ftict begun, and fabrics of 
silk were to become eo abundant and cheap that not only would we t'om- 
mand the markets of the world, but at home the commonalty even would 
all wear ailk, and the gentry and nabobs, for distinction, might dress in 
cotton and wool, or if they chose (despite cllmatlo objections) go back to fig 
leaves. 

A national silk convention was held in Harrlaburg, John S. Skinner, a 
famous agricultural editor of Baltimore, the most prominent personage. 
There was no real silk ready for wear, but cocoons, and worms, and mul- 
berry trees, and leaves were displayed in profusion, as insignia of national 
grandeur aud Individual opulence,— to be reaUzed ; but the national grand- 
eur did not ensue from all the productive material displayed, and the 
opulence was limited to the naen who sold the trees. We had, however, 
doneour whole duty, and judged by its fruits in the pockets of the growers, 
the Morua Multtcaulls was a bountiful tree, although I have not seen it or 
scarcely heard of it for forty years; and now Prof. C. V. Riley tells us tliat 
the Madura aitranliaca, or Osage Orange, ia the tree for silk, as we can feed 
the worms from the clippings of our hedges. Still, I have rather pleasant 
IB of the silk mania ; for while M'Curdy and I had no trees, worms 
e yet made a nice profit printing the doings of the national 
Bilk convention, which the stupid world has forgotten. The only regret I 
have in connection with our silk fever is, that in illuatrlouB absurdity the 
tulip-dealing Dutchmen of two hundred years before remain immeasurably 
ahead of us. If it had been the sprightly Frejichmen (who played the fool 
so admirably in the days of John Law), we might rest content; but for 
Americans to be outdone in folly by the phlegmatic Hollander is intolerable. 

It does not appear that stock oonipanlea were formed during the tulip 
maula in Holland, or the Mississippi foolery In France; but in England 
during the escitement over the South Sea shares, bubble companies were 
formed by dozens, and shares sold for a great variety of enterprises ; among 
others, one ' for carrying on a great undertaking, but nobody to know what it 
is !' Shares were actually sold in this company, but the nature of the great 
undertaking was never divulged. Tiie English can at any time beat the 
Americans iu manias and joint stock companies. The railroad craze in 
1848, when Mr. Hudson figured as the 'Railroad King,' has never been 
equalled ou this side of the water. 
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MENT — A WONIIERFUL OUGAN- 
AV — IKDEPENUENT TKEASIRT 

; VAN KOBLB uouaE^ — WHIGS 

DENOLSCE — DKM0CBAT9 COUUT THE PRESIDENT ^ STUIIKNT AT LAW — A 
FOUKTH 8TOKY — A RELATION IN THK STATE SENATE — MB. TYLER'S PLAN 

A DIAGRAM DEMONSTRATION — ENJOYABLE EVENINGS AT THE WHITE 

H0t'3E — UNAPPRECIATED SERVICE. 

John Tyler, the Vice President, was ut his farm on the James river 
l>eiow Bictmioiid, wLeii President Harrison died, April 4, 1S41, It wai« 
[knowu that the President was very ill, and might at any moment be called 
^way ; but a proper delicacy kept Mr. Tyler from the capital. He would 
^ot seem to be waiting to step Into a dead President's shoes; and while 
ttopes of the old hero's recovery became weaker, no one at Washington felt 
Authorized to send for the Vice President. There was consequently aii 
'luterregnuni,' as Benton styles it, until a messenger, sent by the cabinet, 
could bring Mr. Tyler from his Virginia home. The example of decorum 
then set by the Vice President was observed in the case of Vice President 
Arthur, hut the much-abused 'Captain Tyler,' as Botts of Virginia called 
him, Is entitled to the credit of the precedent. 

The government was for several days absolutely without an official 
head, and it was then a matter of surprise to some persons that a govern- 
_)lieut could go on headless, as if nothing had occurred; but It has often 
nthout its head at Washington. The only serious damage from 
Bllir interregnum, was that suffered by the office-seeking patriots. Delay 
t to them disaster. Board hills ran on, and money ran out. They de- 
plored the sad condition of the country, dejirived of their services; and 
aaides, who could tell, now that ' Old Tip.' was gone, whether or not this 
nbstract Virginian — who had been put on the ticket in a hap-hazard way, 
my a convention that issued no platform, — would turn out a reliable ' Tyler 
DO.' 
As if its parts, like those of the solar system, moved hnrmoniously, In 
febedience to some occult law, the government went (juietly on; and the 
meniocratic incumbents of office seemed provokingly well satisfied to take 
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their ohancee under the accidental President. They apparently felt no 
anxiety for the government or the country, and did not chafe in the least 
under & delay Intolerable to the expectant patriots. It is truly a wonderful 
organization, that national-federal government of ours. A study of It for 
half a century has only the elTect of augmentiiig our respect and homage 
for the men who framed it ; and, happily, one requisite thought by them t'l 
be essential to its safety, is found by experience to he of less consequence 
than they believed. It does not appear to he at all necessary for the people 
to choose their ablest men to udmloister it. Jjike a Swiss toy, we can make 
a President of timber too soft for uiauy uses of daily life. Our accidental 
Presidents, and others not superior to them, huve with good advisers gotten 
on well enough, if we look only to the general management of public aflairs, 
without reference to the distribution of patronage. 

President Harrison had in March issued a Proclamation convening Con- 
gress j<lst May. Some days after his accession to the place that we had not ' 
thought of his filling, Mr. Tyler issued an addrees to the people as a kind of 
inaugural, telliug them that he would carry out Gen. Harrison's views 
well as he couid ; and when Congress met he sent in a formal message. 
But there was distrust. It was feared that Tyler was not a reliable ' whig,' 
Confusion and some dismay pervaded the camp of the patriots. The distri- 
bution of offices did not go on fast enough for the aealous, nor with wisdom 
In selections to satisfy the judicious. 

Mr. Clay was not in a pleasant mood. Vexed that Gen. Harrison should 
have been the whig nominee for President Instead of himself, and uncon- 
scious cf the fact that he probably could not have been elected, as Harrison 
was, by log cabins, hard cider, coonskins and songs, he was disposed to be 
troublesome, especially as hia opinions of what the country needed w 
likely to clash with those of Mr. Tyler. As soon as Congress met, the great 
Senator presented a set of propositions, setting forth what he thought Con- 
gress ought to do. As Benton says, ' The President had addressed a message 
to Congress ; Mr. Clay virtually delivered another.' The first thing to be 
done, according to Mr. Clay, was to repeal the Independent Treasury act, 
which hud become a law in June, 1840 ; and the next thing was to create a 
new ITuited States Bank. 

The bill to repeal the Treasury act was at once passed. The whigs made 
good their promises. But the democrats re-euaated it under President Polk, 
In 1840, and nobody of any party would now disturb it. 

Mr. Tyler's message had contained some rather vague phrases about the 
kind of ' fiscal agent ' he thought necessary, and the bank bill was passed, 
only to be returned with his veto. Then came the storm. The whigs gen- 
erally were exasperated ; but the democrats were In excellent humor. 

At boarding houses in Washington now meals are served in restaurant 
style, each guest coming In when he pleases ; but in the good old times it 
was the custom for all to come at once, and with the hostess presiding a 
bead of table, a boarding house dinner was like a family gatberhig, and had 
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none of the features of preaent modes. Generally the gueste were all demo- 
or all whigs, as party feeilng ran too high for mixtures to he agree- 
able. Mrs, Van Koble's, on 4j street, was a whig house. No democrat 
would have been comfortable there. Our felicitations over the repeal of the 
Treasury act would huve been discord to democratic ears, and our plana 
for the future cuutd not have been discussed In their presence. No more 
would a whig have been comfortable at a democratic boarding house In 
those patriotic days, when if all politicians were not honest, they were at 

t least intensely in earnest. 
The bank veto had come in, and we had all met at dinner. Perfect lady 
Ifaat she was, Mrs, Van Koble had on her usual smile, as she directed the 
trained servants. But there was no other smile in tlie room, unless among 
the sable waiters, who cared no more for John Tyler and his vetoes than 
Utey did tbr the northwest passage. A general frown rested on all brows. 
Mostly whig members of Congress, the buarders were exasperated by the 
veto. They wanted the bank, and wanted Mr. Clay sustained. But hungry 
( men must eat, and for a time it was a very quiet dinner ; the calm before the 
tiorm. Soon, however, appetite was appeased, and then the pent up fury 
broke out. Denunciations of Mr. Tyler would start at ooe end, like the 
^^ rattle of musketry, and run to the other end of the table, with an occasional 
^Kesplosion ftom soifie pursy old whig like Foot of Vermont, coming in aa 
^^■ttie boom of artillery ; and so it went on for an hour, as we cracked our nuts 
^^nnd sipped our colTee. They were all determined to show Mr. Tyler that 
^^ihey, and not he, were the power to rule this great country. 

Too young to keep quiet, T spoke also. I had been six years an editor, 
WU9 one Btfll, and thought I had rights. I told them they seemed to forget 
that the bank question was not before the people in 1840 ; that we studiously 
and purposely ignored it; that the party was not pledged to establish a 
bank, and that Mr. Tyler was never held up to the people as in favor of it. 
He was bound by no pledge to sign a bank bill. " You intend," I said, " to 
quarrel with the President, The democrats will court him, and try to use 
him. You will throw away the remaining three years and six months of 
his term. They will get the benefit of it, and then throw him aside." I 
bad my say, but nothing came of it. No ono gave up bla opinion for mine. 
The democralu in considerable numbers called at the White House in the 
evening to congratulate the President on his veto; while the whlgs at the 
capital were cauoussing, niid denouncing ' Captain Tyler.' It was a memo- 
B night, and Mr. Clay, in the Henate next day, pictured with much 
jbtmioF the visit of the democratic Senators to the President, with Mr, 
BQcbanan as spokesman, and Benton as one of the callers. The two 6ena- 
fcre denied having been at the White House at all, and Mr. Buchanan 
Uirted with sprightly delineations of the whigs in angry caucus at the 
1 of the avenue. It was a good-natured debate on the surface, 
t on the whig side there was a bitter feeling beneath; and the breach 
n Mr. Tyler and the whigs became wider as time went on, while the 
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ilemocrats quietly got their ladles ready for a dip Into tlie stream of patron- 
Mr. Webster Bostained PreaideDt Tyler, and did not quit tlie cabinet 
but was the only very prominent whig In office who Btooil by him. Thomas 
Allen, in the Madlsonian, supported the admiiiistration, hut at the earliest 
opportunity sold out the paper to John B. Jones, and Jones became the 
organist. 

My predictions at the dinner on veto day were realized. The whigs 
threw away the administration and the democrats picked it up. Mr. Clay 
and his friends were in the wrong, as I thought, and I gave the support of 
my newspaper to the President's veto. 

When I got home to Harrisburg, I called on Frederick K, Boas, a lawyer 
with whom I had entered my name as a student, and ascertaiued that I 
might apply for license to practice law as soon aa I could qualify myeelf. 
Throe years had nearly elapsed ^ince I constructively became a student, 
and I was all right on the record, though I had read no law. I had the 
anchor to windward, and if the storm came it might hold. 

The whiga were almost unanimously against Mr. Tyler, and the course 
of our paper, honestly directed as it was, might lose us the state senate 
printing, and that would complicate our personal affairs. 

"Mr. M'Curdy," I said to my partner, " I want to modify the contract 
for that building of ours." 

" What for? They are going on all right; will be ready for thereof ia a 
week." 

" Yea — I know — three stories and basement, with shingle roof." 

" Well?" 

"That might do if things were going on as expected; but the death of 
President Harrison has changed everything. 

" But we can't atop it now." 

"I don't want to atop it. On the contrary, I want to put on another 
story, and roof it with zinc." 

"Gee-whillikinBl" he exclaimed (bla way of swearing), " what do you 
want to do that for? What do you want with more room?" 

" I don't want more room. I only want to put up a building to be proud 
of— the only four-atory building in town, except Wilson's Hotel." 

" But we don't need it." 

" Yes we do. If we get the senate printing next winter, we are ail right. 
If we don't get it, the sheriff will sell that building,— I will go away,— and 
I want a tip-top building to look at aa partly my own work, if I ever visit 
the place in after years I" 

M'Curdy was a sanguine man ; thought we would get the senate print- 
ing, and come out with plenty of cash. It was therefore not difficult to get 
bla consent to modify the huildiiig contract. The fourth story was put on, 
and a zinc roof covered the Intelligencer Block, which, with Ita caat-iron 
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3 of the best buildings then ut the capital or iho 



lUls and liutels, ^ 
tele. 

When the senate met we were tu booed, 60 lUr ua sixteen whig aenatora 
concernetl, no ' Tyier man ' could got a spoon liitii that porridge pot. 

.teen democrutio seuators would ouly vote for atrulgbt demoorata. All 
iepeuded on the thirty-third man— a whig who did not care for Clay or 
Tyler, but who, aa the husbandofagraud-daughtcrof acousiuof my grand- 
mother, felt & sort of family aflbctioa for me. Tiiia gentleman would vote 
for M'Curdy or for me, or for any one we preferred, only stipulating that 
the candidate should be able to do the work, and be trustworthy. Boas & 
Copelflnd, the demcwratio candidates, could do tho work, wid we thought 
them very trustworthy, as they were to give us a share of the profits tf 
elected. We assured our seniitorlal friend that they were excellent gentle- 
men to vote for, and Uko a respectable and true-hearted family connexion 
as he was, he voted for thera. M'Curdy and I got the promised dividend, 
which did not, however, save our perilled fortunes; and I have only told 
this tale to show that state patronage was as greedily sought loug ago as It 
is now, and that we did not scruple even to trade a senator's vote for it. 

Mr. Tyler had an eseelleut plnn. We were to have a new party, with 
him at the head. He wanted to concentrate the honeat men of both partiea 
Into one grand patriotlo combination, that would sweep all others out of the 
way, and on a, sort of tidal wave bear him into the Presidency at the elec- 
tion of 1844. He was beautifully sincere in this, and believed that the best 
interests of the country depeuded on his euccess. But excellent as his plan 
waa, it had one serious drawback : it was impracticable. The John Tyler 
party germinated feebly, but its growth did not equal that of a hill of beans, 
planted in the dark of the moon. Still, hia flatterers, who wanted office, 
kept up hla talth, and at times he was sanguine that be would be able to 
save the country. When Henry B. Spackman, an eloquent state senator 
from Philadelphia, called on the President in the fall of 1842, Mr. Tyler 
was looking forward to a nomination even by the next whig national con- 
tention. 

I'll demonstrate it to ynu, Mr. Bpackman," he said, taking a pencil and 

wing a triangle at the top of a sheet of paper. 
That, you see, is the Baltimore Convention— do you not?" 

Mr. ^packman said he saw. The President then drew a triangle half 
way down tho sheet on the right aide. 

" That," said he, " is Daniel Webster." 

Then, drawing another triangle on the left side — 

"That la Henry Clay, Mr. Bpackman, You perceive," he continued, 
placing his pencil at the upper triangle — "liere I am." Then, pencil in 
baud — " I go into the Baltimore Convention, and at one stroke I cut off the 
headsof Daniel Webster and Henry Clay!" 

And as ho spoke, his pencil swept from the upper triangle, with a curve 
ttirough both lower ones, as a demonstration not to be disputed. 
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** That is perfectly clear and satisfactory, is it not, Mr. Spackman ?'* 
" Perfectly,'* replied Mr. S. ; " but I confess, Mr. President, I never saw 
the matter exactly in that light before !" 

With all his weakness for a Tyler party, and his hope of an election by 
the people, the President neglected none of the great duties of his office, and 
his administration wore along as successfully as if he had never doubted 
the fidelity of a Clay whig, or pinned his faith to a smiling and slippery 
democrat. John Tyler was an honest man and pleasant gentleman. In 
social life, none more urbane and agreeable in conversation, or more solicit- 
ous for the happiness of all about him. The informal evenings at the 
White House were extremely enjoyable, and no one could see him in the 
unrestraint of his home without feeling that his many virtues outweighed 
his few foibles. But not till the close of his term did he realize tijat ap- 
pointing a few friendly democrats to office, mixed with the faithful Tyler 
whigs, would not build up a separate political party with him at its head. 
The service done by Mr. Tyler to the financial interests of the country by 
his bank veto has never been appreciated. 
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eESIOR COMMITTEEMAN — FOl- 
DAVID'S SUGGEaTION — PHOPRU 
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After some six or eight weeks of diligent study I t*iought myself ready 
in the fall of 1842 to be admitted to tlie bar. The full term of three years of 
study had been constructively completed, and short as the time of actual 
devotion to legal lore may aeem, I decided to submit to examination, I had 
absorbed Blaekstone, Kent, Story and Groenleaf; and there used to be a 
great deal of law and equity in this quartet. Ma)iy of the delinitiona and 
niaxiius had been committed to memory — the law latin of the latter having 
as fresh a relish for me as if direct from Cicero— aud thus I had a goodly 
store of elements on hand. Besides, It was a matter of course that Col. 
Johu Roberts, as theoldest member of the bur, would heat the head of the 
examining committee, and it was well known that If the student could get 
ihe venerable senior started In a discussion of ' the difTerence between a 
vested and contingent remainder,' or of ' tlie rule in Fheiley's case,' he 
would probably get through without having to answer a great many qiies- 

There were four to be examined : Joseph Allison, since for many years a 
judge in Philadelphia ; Ricliard McAUister, a lawyer in Wasliington ; Da\1d 
Fleming, of whom I have lost sight; and myself. We met early, aud 
arranged with Capt. Hale, mine host of the tavern, to enter with oysters 
aud champagne about 9.30, true time, hut to have the hands of his watch 
and the ofllce clock suitably regulated. When the committee had assem- 
bled, four as modest aud decorous young gentlemen as need be were ready 
for the ordeal. With different questions to each In succession the examina- 
tion went ou until we got'tlie senior of the committee Into 'vested and con- 
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tingent remainders,' and from tliat Into ' tlie rule iu Shelley's case;' and 
then the examination eeomed to be reversed, aa the students were all so 
desirous to have abstruse points cleared up that Col. Boberta was occupied 
In giving UH explanations instead of putting questions, when Capt. Hale 
appeared with the table cloth on his arm and two waiters behind Mm with 
trays. The student's protested that he had come too early by an lionr. 

" Half-past ten, gentlemen, was the order." 

" Yes, but it's not half-past ten. Can't be more than naif-past nine." 

" Beg your purdou, gentlemen, but it's half-past ten by the office clock, 
and by the watch too." 

And so it was, but not by the watch of Col, Roberts, the only one lu the 
room as it happened except Capt. Hale's ; and the question arose whether 
the traya should be sent out again, as the students suggested; but Col. 
Roberta thought it possible that his watch might have lost time, and the 
committee decided that the examination could be floished after the refroeh- 
ments wore disposed of. treated at tlie »0(.'ial board the seniors thawed out 
very readily, and entertained us with stories and anecdotes full of point and 
humor for a couple of hours, but forgot to resume the examination. 

Kext day Col. Roberts with much earnestneas and gravity reported to 
the Court that his brethren of the committee and himself had never exs 
lued students who had read the law mote Intalhgently, or with a better 
appreciation of the tigh duties of the noble profession to wliich they 
aspired, than the four young gentlemen then in the presence of His Honor ; 
— that it had been a positive ]>leasure to his brethren and himself to find 
how diligently and understaudingly they had devoted Ihemselvea to the 
task of acquiring the knowledge essential to the discharge of their duties a 
members of the bar, to which he begged leave to move the Court tliat they 
be at once admitted ; with the f\irther remark. If His Honor would pardon 
him, that If students were always as well quaUCed by diligent study and 
Just appreciation of their duties as these had proved themselves to be, e 
vide on examining committees would no longer bo regarded aa an irksome 
duty, but would be looked forward to with pleasurable anticipations by the 
maturer members of the bar. 

No students were ever admitted to the bar of Dauphin oountj- with mote 
eciat than we, and In good truth we were as well read and aa well qualified 
to practice law as young lawyers generally are; none of whom are real iy tit 
to be trusted with anybody's cause until they have had experience in some- 
body else's. A lawyer's apprentice ought to have an opportunity to handle 
the tools of the trade under the eye of his master, and thus acquire skill i: 
practice before he undertakes to carry on the business for himself. 

Having disposed of the good will and other chattel property of the Intel- 
ligencer, I put up a sign,— Attorney at X.aw,— and sat during the winter ii 
dingy office, diligent iu abstract study, and waiting for businese that seemed 
in no hurry to come. The ennvi that besets an expectant young lawyer w 
borne with what patience I could command, but the tediou^mess of the life 
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B absolutely toilsome. Sammy Wood's gaests in tlie eolltary cells of that 
noted Btone edifice in Philadelphia, the Euateru PeuiteDtiary, had In their 
separate conliiieiiieDt almost as cheerful a hfe as I in my lawyer-den. 
Many Eiuccessful jurists have eudurod this probation, which is at times 
intolerably depressing; and I hud not only the heart-sickness of hope 
deferred to bear, but in addition the torture of seir-dlstrnst. The joung- 
lawyers waiting for their first cases have ever Biuce had my sympathy, but 
they do not in general suffer from self-depreciation; while ho diffident was I 
of my own capacity, so absurdly modest in my estimate of niysplf, and 
therefore so positively uuauited for the profession, that if a client had iictu- 
ally come 1 should have been scjired, and might possibly have escaped out 
of the back door while he eutered the front. But weeks and weeks went 
by, and yet no client to scare me, when who should appear but my brother, 
David Stewart Elliott, on a visit. We talked over the prospect, he aa confi- 
dent as Micawber (not then however known to us) and as sanguine as Mul- 
berry Sellers of later years, but I was in gloomy mood, and after some rather 
serious references to financial matters and urgent ueeds, exclaimed with 
much honesty aud a good deal of warmth : 

" Confound it, Davie, I know no law !" 

"Necessity never does," he quietly replied, and followed up this witty 
response — good enough for the British vlassics — with the practical ques- 

" Why don't you go to Washington and get an office?" 

"Well," I replied, "I've always liked lo say, with Judge Eumside, 

* thank Heaven I'm above office,' aud I'd like to feel so yet." 

"All stuff! Judge Burnside is well off aud can talk big if he wants to; 

but that don't suit you. Captain Tyler '11 give you an office if you ask. 

Perhaps he would ; but what a lower depth I Yet, after all, as I pond- 
ered on it — why not? Chents might come loo slowly ; and you can't hurry 
them or drive them in. You cau't stand at the door as if you kept an old 
do' shop, and hail them with old law ' as guod as new, and cheaper as any 
in town ;" for the Profession had then so much dignity it hardly tolerated an 
advertisement in the newspajier. Then why not come down to an ' office?' 
—I might as well try Washington for a while. The sheriff of Dauphin 
county, vigorous officer that he was, had everything going on right for the 
sale in due time of the Intelligencer Block — four stories and basement, cast- 
iron sills and lintels, and zinc roof^aud I could come back some future day 
and look at it with pride as one of the best buildings in town, and partly 
my own creation. 

Having lost heavily by an honest and unselfleh support of Mr. Tyler's 
administration, I had ' claims ;' but for niany reasons, and among them its 
uncertain tenure, I had no Inchnation for office. Intelligent gentlemen 
held clerkships at Washington, and led what appeared like easy Uves, with 
ample time for intellectual and eooial pleasures ; but tew If any ever laid ap 
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a dollar; and each might at any moment be thrown on the world, with no | 

profession or busineBB, aud perhaps urifltted by office life to euter upon any. 
To Baunter up to a pleasant room and go through the forma of work a few 
honra each day, was a very nice life even on moderate pay ; but the failure 
of au appropriation, a whim of the appointing power, or tiiat fearful 
calamity— a change of party in the admin latratiou— might wither a livli- 
hood as suddenly as Jonah's gourd. If a man could live at anything else, I 
bad always thought, let him not take office at Washington. I had hoped 
never to be brought to a fate bo full of deteriorating ease and inevitable 
hazard. 

The faithful and competent of the clerlie at Washington have a hard lifb. 
There is no appreciation of their tabors. The more ably a clerk prepares 
papers for the head of a bureau or department to sign, the more credit 
gained by the head, and lliat ia all. No one ever tlilnlis of the laborious 
and perhaps 'seedy' gentleman whose full and fertile mind sheds golden 
lustre upon his chief but none on himself. Even the able and instructive 
work of Joseph Niramo, as Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, is hardly known 
or I fear adequately appreciated ; and I think he has in past years written 
much that gave others repute, but in which he was never known at all. 
The same routine obtained at Washinglon forty years ago. Mr, Potts and 
Mr. Mix virtually manaxed the Indian Bureau, under Papa Crawford, and 
managed judiciously when not overruled by him ; but they got no credit if 
things went well, aud did not escape censure if they went ill. 

I have no idea how much practical Christianity there Is among the clerks 
at Washington now, but there must have been a goodly share of it in i ' ' 
times, as in all my experience I never met with anyltiing but courtesy and 
proper attention. If others have been less fortunate, perhaps they were 
themselves in fault. Always treating the clerks as gentlemen, they always 
prox'ed themselves such to me. There is a little rule tliat ought to be 
regarded as the essence of gentility: always do to others as you would have 
them do to you. 

They had no lady clerks at Washington when I was reduced to think of 
taking office, aud since their introduction it has not been my lot to have 
had business in the departments. Hence I have had no adeqaute opportu- 
nities to Judge how well they perform their duties ; but I suppose in general 
as well as the gentlemen, and in some cases better. They chew less tobacco 
and read fewer newspapers, and unsound as the opinion may seem, I think 
they Indulge less in gossip or idle talk. This is, however, a wicked world, 
and while ladies are clerks in the departments, there will be more or less of 
scandal. Women are themselves cruel to each other, and on slight grounds 
will look with evil eye on their Histera. As to the men — the topic needs n 
discussion. But I have faith In tlie natural goodness and purity of wome 
when treated with due respect. It is very rare tliat a woman is leader in 
wrong doing of any kind. I have seen a great deal of the world, but have 
never bad the honor to make the acquaintance of Mrs. Potiphar, and I d 
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hit thiuk she is a olerk at Wnshington. I am tolerably sure that Joseph !k 
lot Ibere. 

Arrived in Washington, Mrs. Turton, the lady or tlie boarding hnnae, 
' latruductHl me to the whole table at dlnuer, ae was the custom, aud with a- 
f geaeral bow I was at home. All very polite: Col. Q. Worthlnglou ynetbeu, 
I 2£r. Henry Drayton, the ladles, and even the unshorn and threadbare Pole, 
I Folowo|(Bki, who wanted to lecture on China, and who, when be oould get a. 
I obance, would give us in broken English aud uncouth accent all the points 
agitinat Christianity that Thomas Paine has in iiis Age of Reason, and which 
have since been paraded In more elegant phruse by Col. Itobert G. Inger- 
BOll. Very polite and friendly all, and contrasting broadly with the modern 
restaurant fashion <it Washington boarding houses, where they have sepa- 
rate tables and a lot of little dishes, ffom which the solitary stranger picks 
up a meal as beat be can, and lives up t* Dr. Tanuer's rule not to weary the 
stomach by overloading. 

All polite, social, interesting. Had I just arrived In the city? Yes — 
Just in on morning train. Was it my Grst visit to Wastdngton? By no 
means— had often been In the city, and Uked It much. Did I contemplate a 
long visit? Could not tell ; it depended on the appointing power, and that 
is enmetimes uuoertain. Ah — yes — was I taking part iu the political move- 
ments ? Not rauoh— was rather tired of party squabbles ; had suffered seri- 
ous losses, and as a last resort, concluded to take office. Ah I— yea. 

They wore intensely amused. The idea of any one coming there to take 
office, as If It was a matter of course to get it, was Irresistilily funny, and 
sorely tried their good breeding. Some of them had been applying for 
months, and had not succeeded. A hearty laugh would have done them 
infinite good, but politeness forbade. They quietly and furtively smiled to 
eauh other, and actually enjoyed my fresh presence among them, as much 
as they could a basket of roses In January. It seemed so innocent iu me to 
expect just to put out ray ungloved hand and pluck the tempting and golden 
fruit, ao long beyond their reaoh even on tip-toe, and it did me good to 
atr-rd them the pleasure of a novel sensation so easily. As a rare visitor I 
ranked next to the comet. 

In the evening I called at the White House. The President ' received ' 
informally then every evening, there not being so many people to crowd In 
as we have now ; hut of course it was not etiquette on such occasions to talk 
of appointments, unless the topic was introduced by him. He was very 
kind in his inrjuiries about my health, which I assured him was exceUent, 
and hoped would not suffer if he should detain me In Washington. He 
asked me if I intended to transfer my editorial labors to the capital, where- 
upon T told him as pleasantly as I could that they had come to u compulsory 
halt, through the hitter hostility of his enemies; hut added mtlier heroi- 
cally Ihat I would ' rather be poor and honest thaii rich and false to prin- 
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" My dear 8ir," aaid the Preaident, " If you care to serve the government J 
in office, juat find a vacant place and I will see that you go into it '' I 

This was very satlsfaotory. At breakfast nest ninrning I neatloned I 
that I would like to find a vacancy in some department, aa I felt auro I ] 
could get Into It ; hut none knew of any, and seemed rather to doubt that I 
they ever existed. They had been looking for vacancies to he filled by I 
theinaelveB. By 8 o'clock I was on a still hunt through the departments, J 
and happened on an old friend, a clerk in the Third Audltor'a bureau, who \ 
knew of a place in it to he vacated on the ensuing first of April. I went at 
once to the White Houae and by 12 o'clock had a written order from the 
President to Mr. Peter ETagTier, Third Auditor of the Treasury, to put me 
into the place designated. Before 2 o'clock all was settled, aud I was 
changed from a brieflesa lawyer into a prospective 'officeholder' at twelve 
hundred dollara a year. 

Amazement and a shade of incredulity sat on all faces at dinner, when { 
in reaponae to polite Inquiries as to how I was getting on, I told them mat- 
ters were arranged for a little twelve hundred dollar place in the Treasury. 
Even kindly Mrs. Turton looked as if she feared I was drawing the long- ! 
bow, and the Pole, PolowogskI, said — " I must dinks dot is Hist worrick 1" 
looking at the others as if tie did not quite credit the tale. Col. Bnethen 
and Mr. Drayton, with their usual politeness, tendered congratulations, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones hinted that they would esteem it a great favor if I 
would aid them in their searcli for a berth, as they had been six months 
looking for some one's shoes that Mr. J. might step into. But upon the 
whole I thought the boarders did not seem quite bo much amused as when 
I flrat came and stated my willingiiBss to take office. 

St. Patrick's Day (1843) gave ua fifteen inches of auow, due posaihiy to 
the long-tailed comet then on exhibition free of charge, as the heavenly 
wonders always are, I sat quietly indoors, wrote letters, read a, novel, aud 
listened to Mr. Drayton's music. But I was not happy, as I did nut like 
the prospect of a clerk's life in Washington, with all its temptations and 
uncertain ties. Next day I called on my old friend, Mr. Potts, chief clerk of 
the Indian Bureau, and inquired if tliere was any part of the Indian rack 
where one could get a nibble of treasury fodder, 

"Not a place vacant," replied my good friend, "except a little sub- 
agency at Council Bluffs, $75U salary." 

" What is a sub-agency, Mr. Potts ?" 

"An agency, except in title, salary, and mode of appointment. Bame • 
duties as those of an Agent, who gets $1,500, The Council Bluffs sub- 
agency is east of the Missouri river, and disburses over S4O,0O0 a year. The . 
bond is $20,000. The Secretary of War appoints the aub-agents— the Presi- 
dent appoints the agents." 

"Why called 'sub ' if not under an agent?" 

" My dear fellow, you must ask the gentlemen who make the laws. 
only execute them." 
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) take this siib-ag'eiicy instead of a clerkship hei 



i .you — yes. tt may lead to something. 
ythiiift but djsaettir — or the grave." 
vague idea that aomethmg might oome 



•Mr. Potts, ought I t 

"With my experlenoe, If I wen 
L clerkship here seldom leads to an 
_ I deoided to 'go west.' I had a 
of it. 

James M. Porter, a democrat of distinction, who had been judge at Har- 
rlsburg, and had been abused iu the Intelligencer as soundly aa his brother, 
the Governor, had reoently come in as Secretary of War, under Mr. Tyler'a 
plan of conciliating and attracting the democraey. When I calied on him 
we smiled as we ahook hands, and the Secretary laughed outright when I 
alluded to the strange conjunction of him and myself there at Washington 
Id the same political camp. True, the Tyler party was a. rather small party, 
but all the more fUnny that Judge Porter should be in it. But he wae a 
man of One talents, and of a practical turn, and came down to business at 

"Well, DOW, what can I do for you?" he inquired. 

"Not much, Mi. Secretary. I am for the Indian service, and there Is 
only one httle hole to creep in at." 

"Have I the appointment?" 

" You have, sir, and I wish It was a bigger opening." 

" Well, whatever it is, I'll have the commiaHion made out at once, if you 
say so. But call and see me again before you leave." 

When we were all again at dinner iu a lUmlly way, so much more social 
than present arrangements, I remarked that I had decided, after all, to 
decline that place in Mr. Hagner'a bureau. 

" So?" inquired the Pole. 

"Indeed?" fmm Col. Snethen. 

"Possible?— nothing wrong I hope," from good Mrs. Turton. 

" Well, I don't altogether like it. If 1 go into office here I'll never be fit 
for anything else. I've decided not to take the place." 

Positive incredulity struggled with politeness in every face. Their looks 
said 1 had been romancing, and had never had a promise of the$l,2U0 clerk- 
ship at all. Still, it might have been, and they inquired who was to wear 
the shoes when vacant. I did not know ; had not yet notified Mr. Hagner 
or the President that I declined. Who would I recommend? No one; 
could not take so great a liberty ; and besides, if I pushed away the pap 
from myself, it was not likely the authorities would let me dictate who 
should hold the spoon. 

It was abnormal conduct, to refuse even a twelve hundred dollar clerk- 
ship; and never having been done before, they could not understand it. 
Polowogflki said he would rather be 'dot clarrick' than ' make lecture on 
China.' Col. Snethen inquired if I intended to resume editorial lalaor? 

'■ By no means. I'll go to the far west, I believe. I've accepted a com- 
niiasiou iu the ludlan service." 
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Oh !— ah !— But I think they were relieved somewhat in leamiug that a. 
reckleBH yoixag fellow, who could decliue one ofBce, when offices were so 
scarce, and pick ilp another in the same day, would soon leave the city. It 
was too tantalizing to have a chap like that in the house. They were still, 
however, polite and pleasant as usual, and as the suow had gone ofi' rapidly 
we all went up after dark to the corner of the President's grounds to lean 
on the board fence and look at the comet and its wonderful tail. 

A salary of S750 ; annual disbursements over $10,000 cash ; a bond of 
S20|000. Such was the consistency of the Indian bureau. It looked as if an 
' Indian Bub-agent ' was expected to steal enough in some way to make his 
pay correspond to his responsibilities. I note these matters as among the 
numerous absurdities whi<jh used to distinguish the Indian bureau. But 
the bond must be given, and I at once wrote to Pennsylvania and had it 
arranged. Here I might stop, but having written to one gentleman upon 
whom ] had uo claim, whatever, personal or political, I wish to note bis 
answer, as an instance of disinterested kindness, whicli, though not availed , 
of, has never been forgotten. He replied that be was on many bonds, and 
bad lost heavily by 'going bail,' as it was styled in Pennsylvania, and said 
frankly that he would rather not incur any new responsibilitieB ; but con- 
cluded a long and fl'iendly letter, which I have yet, with the sentence : " If 
you determine on reflection to accept the post, and my name is absolutely 
neceSBary to enable you to retain it, I will go on the bond." The man who 
thus wrote, from unselfisb generosity and kindness, seeking no return, was 
General Simon Cameron. To state the facts is eulogy enough. It was by 
Buch helpful acts that General Cameron acquired bis large influence i 
Pennsylvania. How often those he befriended were ungrateful is not 
known, but in many cases it was proved that gratitude ia not always what 
the cynic styled it—' a lively sense of favors to he received.' 

The whole aysteni of requiring personal sureties to back the integrity of 
a public officer is wrong. A default brings ruin or embarrassment to i 
generous, kind-hearted Mends of the defaulter. Better that the entire cc 
munity should bear the loss than a few large-hearted men. Punish the 
derelict officer severely enough, and fear of punishment may be a restraint 
in cases where honor might fail. Many good and competent men are n 
debarred from offices they would worthily fill, because they cannot or will 
not try to give the requited Irand, Or lot the government compel the custo- 
dians of its moneys or property to pay the premium for the assurance of 
their fidelity in the mode now adopted by some of the railroad companies 
and banks. 

My bond filed and eommisaion in hand, I whh ready to leave Washing- 
ton, and at dinner an early departure was announced. All at the table 
politely expressed their concern at the loss of my society, but I doubled If 
any but Mrs. Turton and the seedy Pole felt much if any regret. Neither 
of those wanted office, and my preposterous conduct in playing with ap- 
pointments as if they were pawns on a uhesaboard, to be taken or not at 
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Bleaaure, did not reflect on their ill auocess, 
Voaes and others. Besides, Polowogeki wa 
goes, and had a sort of apauiel regard for m( 
(dvU to hira, although his views ou religio- 
He seemed gratorul for courtesy that cost i 
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It did perhaps on that of Sir. 
a ' poor devil,' as the phrase 
IS I had stramed a point to he 
subjects were not agreeable. 
je little, but bis unorthodox 
arguments left me in the condition of a well-raised citizen, for Col. IngersoU 
to try his hand on forty yeurs Inter if he should ever feel like it. Mrs. Tar- 
tan's regret arose partly from that genuine kindness of which good w&men 
are always capable, and partly from her interest as one of a class whose lot 
in life Is never too happy. I was a paying boarder, and such were always 
valued (where so many were apt to be waiting for office; in the dellghtlul 
temporary homes we had In old times at Washington. 

When I called in the evening to take leave of the President I found him 
In a serene and happy mood, and even hia two eons, Bobert and John, 
seemed to have laid aside for the moment the load of responBlhillty gener- 
ally borne by them. Several old friends of Mr. Tyler were in the room, and 
they had been enjoying anecdotes and remfulecences of leas anxious days. 
Having stated that I hH.d called to bid him adieu — 

"Why, how is this?" he responded. ''My order to Mr. Hagner was 
positive." 

■' So it was, Mr. President, and properly honored ; but I found a vacant 
place in the west nnder the Indian Bureau, and preferred that to a position 
here." 

" Yon have decided wisely, however well pleased we should have been to 
have you remain here. The west is better than Washington for a man at 
your age, and you have my best wishes,'' 

■' Ah, yes," aald Judge Rowan, of Kentucky, '■ you may possibly settle 
in St. Louis, It Is a fine place— a place with a great future." 

And then he took snuff from a silver box, and gave me some, which 
made me sneeze, although, even then, St. Louis was ijy no means ' a place 
to be sneezed at.' 

1 never saw the good-hearted, weli-meaning, cordial John Tyler again. 
He has passed into history, and his weaknesses are forgotten. Let him be 
thought of only as a sincere well-wisher of hia country. His administra- 
tion brought no evils ou it. If it hud only Fremont's explorations to be 
remembered by, it should have at least one white atone. I have been 
assured that if Mr. Tyler's time had lasted a few weeks longer, an inchoate 
treaty with Mexico would have been completed, and the war averted. 

In all Washington City I could find no one to tell me how I could get to 
Council BlnfiTs. The Indian Bureau only knew that once a year the steam- 
boat of the Fur Company went up the Missouri, and came down again, but 
it would be gone before my arrival at St. Louis. The map had a dot marked 
■ licxingtou ' on the river— the most westerly point mimed, and I concluded 
_ there would be a steamboat to that place at least, and thence I would get 
I^H up by some means or other. St, Louis must be ratiier u smart place, no 
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doubt. We had eschanged with the Missouri Eepnbliean— quite a, respect- 
able paper, we thought, for a place so far out of the world. At length I fell 
Id with Dr. Sllae Beed, Surveyor General of Missouri, who assured me that 
St. liouia was ' a wonderful city, growing very rapidly, and destined to be 
the starting point of a railroad to the Paclflo ocean.' But who could credit 
these western men, whose views always seemed to us In the east so bold and 
extravagant? From their talk one might suppose (Aey were the metropoli- 
tans, and we the provincials. Dr. Beed told me I could get up the Missouri 
by steamboats in regular trade fur away above Lexington, and probably all 
the way to my sub-agency ; but I was oa my guard against exaggeration, 
and the most I could believe was that I might poselbly get to Fort Leaven- 
worth. Kansas City will hardly credit me, but she was really not thought 
of forty years ago. Independence and Westport were small towns, in the 
exact geographical centre of the United States, according to GiJpln. 

"Is everything satisfactory?" inquired Judge Porter, when I called to 
say farewell. 

" Perfectly, Mr. Secretary. I start for the west to-morrow." 

"Too impadeut. Something better would have opened up if you had 
waited." 

" Could not do it, sir. The Washington atmosphere is too heavy with 
anxieties of the needy. It seemed uncharitable to stand in their way. One 
feels more like a Christian, taking a place nobody else wants." 

We parted, never to meet again. Judge Porter was an able man, but 
went to Washington too late to become widely known. He would now be 
forgotten but for Mrs. Jesse Benton Fremout. When, in 1S43, Fremont 
started on his second expedition, his wife remained In St, Louis and for- 
warded his letters. An order came from the Secretary of War directing 
Fremont not to take with Lim a howitzer from Fort Leavenworth, but 
Jesse thought such an order would do more good in her desk than in the 



hands of John C, and It did not get beyond St. Louis, The explorer took 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

1 AUCTION — A TITLE — DOWN THE OHIO — CINCINNATI. THE QCKES CITT — 
HEB OBSEEVATOET — A LITTLE MOON STOBV — OLD FASHION IN LIGHTS — 
THE SWEET aiNGEBa — ST. L0XII3 AND MISSOURI IN IS^S — COL. MITCHELL 
-INDIAN TRADE — CBOLTEAU, SIKE, 8A HPY, WALSH, CAMPbELL. MACKEN- 
zm — STEAMER JOHN ALLL, JOHN J. BOE, MASTER — AN ABLE DELEGATION 
— COLLIBBPACTORV — COL. KICHESON — BEANS — E. M. SAMUEL AND OTHER 
PROMINENT MISSOLRIANS — A KAILBOAD TALKED OP — HEMP AND TOBACCO 
TOWHS — BLACK9NAKE BILLS — MONSIEUR JOSEPH ROBIDOLTC— THE NEW 
TOWN NAMED SAINT JOSEPH. 

Going— going-g— once, twice, three-e-e— gone! 

Tills was the peroration of Peter Wonderly's speecJi, as SheriCTs auc- 
r in Harriaburg. He had orated about tlie Intelligencer Block — four 
InorlttB and basement — cast-iron sills and lintels— and zinc roof. It was 
^oDe,' he said ; but on my return from Washington, a public officer, there 
t Btood, a monument of enterprise, tost through political honesty, and 
ftobably the only edifice ever lost in that way. Like the Tower of Babel, 
i fete was exceptional. But I had little time to indulge the pride of 
lavtng aided to get np one of the best buildings in the borough, as I must 
hasten westward, expanded aa I was already in anticipation of what Bryant 

"The giu'dena of tlie desert, the unBhorn fields. 
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and soon everything was arranged but my title, 
fix this, and I called on Governor Porter. 

' Going west, I understand ?" he remarked. 

Yea, Your Exoeliency," I replied, using the address of those polite old 
l^imeB, " I thought it better than life in Washington." 

"Great country, air. Not at all understood among our people; but If 
they knew what opportunlHes It presents to Industry and enterprise, too 
many might be tempted to emigrate." 

"The PennsylvanlauB are a home-loving people. Your Excellency, I 
e with regret, but may gain by the step." 
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"No doubt you will ; hut can I aid yon in any way?" 

"Only by a Commission, Your Excellency. Out west men are apt to 
address each other aa Captain, Major, or Colonel, and I would like to have 
aright to my title." 

" Well, you ahal! have it. I'll comnaission yon aa my Ald-de-Cainp.'" 

Tliis serious matter was settled. The Secretary was to mail the comuiis- 
Bion to Lewiatown, where I would stop a day for farewells. Two days 
later, ae we were all at the canal lock to greet the packet, who should be on 
the deck but the Governor himself. 

"Good morning. Colonel," he said, as I approached to salute him, and 
added in undertones, " the commission is In the mall." 

But the honor of my position as Governor's Aid did not appear to be 
rated very highly, as Tyler men, however politically honest, were supposed 
to he rather scampish. It was the same sort of feeling that even insulted 
Webster in Kew England, because he refused to follow Mr. Clay's lead in 
hostility to Tyler's administration, on account of the bank vetw. 

On the canal to Hollidayaburg, then over the Aileghenlee on the Port- 
age Railroad, and I was soon again In Pittsburgh ; but not, as six years 
before, a wandering printer seeking a ' situation,' I was now an officer of 
the United States, and a Colonel of the State, bearing my blushing honors 



How delightful was the voyage down the Ohio compared with the deck 
passage as a Texas emigrant in 163T! The Ohio and the Mississippi were 
both in flood, and in six days we had paddled 1,200 miles ftom Pittsburgh 
to St. Louis ; a very rapid passage' then, though we think one day a long 
time for the passage by rail now. We made a stop, too, at Cincinnati, where 
some of the passengers went to Walnut Hills, then forest I believe ; but I 
do not remember much of the 'Queen City,' us she then with reason called 
herself. Her population of 46,386 in 1840 grew to 115,436 in 18o0, when she 
was ' the largest inland city in the United States,' aud in the number of her 
people was only excelled by Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and New Orleans. Necessarily, in 1843 she was doing an immense busi- 
ness ; killing more hogs than any other city in the world. Chicago la now 
the chief awine city, and has robbed Cincinnati of her prestige, but cannot 
rob her of her astronomical repute, as the llrst city in the United States 
establish an Observatory. The labors of Prof. O. M. Mitchell in astronomi- 
cal science have shed lustre on the name of Cincinnati. But even in mat^ { 
ters as grave as the study uf the stars and planets, one must guard against 
the vagaries of fancy, and I have never been able to credit the report of 
discoveries in the moon by the Cincinnati telescope, as given by the St. 
l/ouis Reveille in 1845, in a letter from Cincinnati : 

"It is very well known to all that the Luuarlans have very long nights, 
corresponding in length to what we call the dark of the moon. There i 
necessarily be great demand for lamps, and nature seems to have well pro- 
vided for this in the abundance of that valuable animal, the hog. They 
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appear to have dist-overed (he art of couvertiog the entdre hog into Bome 
aach inBammable muteriaL aa etcarlne; for along the dark edges of the 
moon, as it hegins to show Itself, the whole hog can frequently be seen, 
stuck up on end, resting on bis noae and fore feet, and made to hum hy 
lighting his tail ; evidently intended for something like our street lamps." 
When this fling at Cincinnati's Observatory (imitated from I.ogke's 
<a hoax) was made, lard oil was in common use fur lamps, having euper- 
;ted sperm oil. Au alcoholic preparation called spirit gaa was nianullac- 
8t. Louis hy Stephen Ridgley, to be burnt in lamps, with Un tubes 
for wicks two Inches long. This fluid was superseded by veritable coal oil, 
distilled ftom bituminous coal, and the coal oil has been superseded by the 
petroleum provided by nature. Sixty years ago, each femily in Penusylva- 
iiia made its own tallow caudles, and spermaceti candles were also used 
sparingly. Steariue caudles, made in factories, succeeded those of tallow. 
Flat Iron lamps, holding lard, with a cotton or tow wiuk at one end, were in 
common use in kitchens, and many a school boy studied his lesson by their 
;ht during President Jackson's administration. From this iron lamp, 
'J like those used by the old Romans, up to the eleotrlo Ugbts, is a long 
but notliiug In art or science is surprising now. If we can store up 
ilricity for use when wanted, we need only to utiliKe the winds or waters 
store up elastic force for our engines, in order to illuminate every place. 
(ticking types in a printing ollloe with tallow candles, fifty years ago, 
DOW almost Incredible, even to those who did it. 
Very little do I remember of that speedy voyage from Pittsburgh to St. 
I have only the general memory of rapid progress, constant enjoy- 
lent Of novel scenes, the majestic rivers,— and the sweet singers. These 
two young ladies from New England, Miss Curohne and Miss Emeline 
Frisbee, who with their brother Joseph were on their way to Join relations 
In Illluois. How delightfully they sang and how pleasant to listen ! Addi- 
son's noble psalm, beginning— 



8 rendered by tbem, i 



n high. 



n Oratorio in itself; and the atuig of the bells — 



"Hark! 'lia tliB aouiid of llie vlllago bella! 

How pleiisaiitly— tlicy Birike— on the ear— 

And. liOff merrily thay liog!** 



^^^seems yet at times to be borne in faint echoes to the ear. They are elderly 
ladies now, but I trust their hearts are young enough to enjoy their own 
music — or at least the memory of It, as I do. 

Arrived at St. Louis May 13, 1843, 1 found myself in a city. Just of age, 
laving been raised to that dignily twenty-one years before (1622) when her 
MpulaMon was probably about 2,000, as it only got up to 4,377 in 1830, Khe 
pew to I6,4GT by 1S40, and in 1843 had probably 25,000 people, as she rose to 
Tf,680 by 1850. The entire state of Missouri, including St. Louis, had by the 
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census of 1840 ouly a popnlation of 383,702, bnt was rapidly Increaalng. The 
iramigrantB were moBtly from "Virginia, Keniuclcy and Tennessee, and 
among tbem many 'Americans of African descent,' held as chattels, but 
generally as happy as the white part of the family, and often as well 
dressed. 

Col. David D. Mitchell, Superintendent of Indian AHairs at St. Louis, 
received me cordially, and at once introduced me to the Fur Company (P. 
Chouteau, jr., & Co.), Robert Campbell, Kenneth Mackenzie, and Messrs. 
J. and E. Walsh, all more or lesB concerned In the Indian trade; and we 
had a round of pleasant Tielts. The Indian trade whs then a large busi- 
ness, ramifying through the Rocky Mountains, and I found the gentler 
engaged In it very different from the 'Indian traders' of my untutored 
fancy. Pierre Chouteau, Joseph A. Sire, John B. Sarpy, Edward Walsh, 
Bobert Campbell, Kenneth Mackenzie, and others whom I met for the first 
time, were all gentlemen of that exquisite politeness which puts a stranger 
at ease. Ignorant as I was of Indian matters, they seemed unconscious of 
my lack of knowledge, and in a few hours managed to convey a great mi 
taciB without appearing te act as instructors. I was very grateful for their 
high toned courtesy. 

I bad inquired of Col. Mitchell how te reach my post at Council Bluffs, 
and the reply was — 

"You can take boat to Blaeksnake Hills, and from there you wUl easily 
get a wagon for baggage, and horses if you like the saddle." 

"How about the taverns to atop at. Colonel?" 

"My dear fellow — if you get settlers' cabins to sleep in you'll do well; 
and if not, you can lie in the wagon or bivouac." 

I soon learned that Blacksnake Hills meant Monsieur Joseph Hobidous'.s 
trading post away above Fort Leavenworth, and in the ' Platte Purchase,' 
of which I then heard for the first time. It seemed all a new world to me, 
but If t might judge from the manners of the Bt, Louis gentlemen, not 
likely to be an unpleasant one. There was, however, one little matter that 
I can only note as a let^down. I was ' Major ' every where 1 That was the 
title universally given by courtesy to Indian agents, and my parchment 
and broad seal title of Colonel, conferred so graciously by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, was ignored, and has never been of any use to me since. 

The good steamboat, John AuU, whereof John J, Roe, waa Master, 
swung off and started. She was to liave gone two days before, but all who 
were in Bt. Louis thirty or forty years ago, when the river front presented a 
scene of activity and a fleet of steamboats elsewhere iinequalled, can tell 
you that a start on the advertised day often meant one or two days later. 
There were no regular ' Lines ' then. Each boat was an independent 
cruiser, and it was better economy to lie in port and feed her passengers 
than to paddle off on a long voyage with leas than a full cargo. 

Bravely the John Aull breasted the rapid current of the Missouri, ther 
In flood, and in a week we were at the end of her voyage. She had a long 
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MM to olimb, as at Blackaaake Hills we were nearly three hundred feet 
higher above sea level than at Bt. LiOuis, the slope of the river being about 
eight inches to the mile. But Capt. John J. Hoe had grown up on a steam- 
boat, and would have tried the John AqII at an angle of forty-flvo degrees 
if necessary. No thought then of pork- pack lug, and the other big enter- 
prises in which he was at a later date bo conspicuous and so useful, till 

'rested by death in the fulness of autivity and business. The sudden 
ifieesation of life was regarded as due to one of those decrees of Providenc© 
'iWhlch we say are inscrutable ; but I think it was tfae result of too intense 
work in Ms varied affaira. 

Now that I think of it, I once lost ten dollars by Capt. Roe and Col. 
Thomas Richeson, in 1888, when the former was President of the Merchants 
Exchange. A delegate to the National Board of Trade, to meet for organi- 
zation at Philadelphia, suddenly announced his Inability to attend. At 
Col. Bictaeson's suggestion, Capt. Boe called on me to All the vacancy, 
which 1 agreed to do, never supposing but what the derelict member would 
pay expenses^whieh he never did. The jaunt cost me f 110, but I had $100 
worth of enjoyment. The delegation consisted of Thomas Allen, George P. 
Plant, Henry T. Blow, Adolphua Meier, E. O. Stanard, and myself— and 
leaving myself out, I think an abler delegation never left St. Louis for 
any purpose. The Philadelphlana, with hospitality that Koyaity never 
equaled, took (ha whole Board a thre« days' excursion through the coal 
region of Pennsylvania. I was thus only loser to the amount of $10, and 
this Col. Bicheson will no doubt pay, when I call on him at the White Lead 
and Oil Works of the Collier Company In 8t. Louis ; a great establishment, 
originated long years ago by Dr. Silas Eeed, and brought to fruition by that 
most estimable gentleman and thorough business man, Kenry T. Blow; 
taken from us in 1875 in the prime of his usefulness. For the last tliirty 
years under the management of Col. Bicheson, this factory, wliich 'was tlie 
first of its kind west of the Miesisaippi, and has paid mure muuey to west^ 
em farmers and lead niinera than any o'.Ler one concern, has grown to 
inunense proportions, but the complicated business moves on with the pre- 
cision of an Elgin watch. Col. Bichesou puts into his work what Father 
advised me to put into my old Gaaette, ' brains,' yet has found time to serve 
the public as President of the Exchange, and in positions of municipal and 
financial trust. Still, he is so little progressive in business matters that he 
iias never got beyond the old saw that ' honesty !a the best policy.' 

The factory now gets its flaxseed and castor beans mostly by rail. In 
old times these were dangerous cargo on a bout, as the German emigrant 
femily that came up the river thirty years ago could testify ; for seeing a 
torn sack of nice-looking beans, they limocently put a &ir measure of them 
into their pot of soup, and soon became convinced that the cholera had 
broken out afresh. , The old folks are dead, but the lessons of childhood are 
lasting, and the son on his farm in Missouri is likely to reply, if auy one 
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gays ' beans ' to him, as did the old aoldet of the regular army when nskecl H 
:o ro-enllat— ' Not another (blank) infernal bean I' V 

^~ Ainoiij,' the John AuU's passengera were E. M. Samuel, J, T. V. Thomp- j 

son, and M. Arthur, very prominent citizens of Clay county ; and we talked 
of the development and prospects of westorn Miaaouri, Listening eagerly 
1o al! they said, I soon found huw little the people east of the Alleghe- 
uiea then knew of our own country. Like a young robin with its mouth 
open in the nest, I swallowed e^'erythlng, and bouu began to learn some- 
thing of what ' the west ' really waa. But I had my say on the subject of 
railroads, and advanced the opinion that the time would come when a rail- 
road would be built from St. Louis to the west line of the state. They 
agreed it would be a good thing to have, as navigation of the Missouii could 
not go on in winter ; but we all thought it would be a long time before we 
should BOB the railroad built, Ouly eight years iiiter it was actually begun! 
The gentlemen I have named did much to promote the development of 
western Missouri. The commercial houaeof E. M. Samuel & Sons continues 
to ex:st in St. Louis (compoaed of the sons, Wehater M. and Edward E. 
Samuel), and sustalna the high character attained during the life of its 
founder. , 

The only towns I remember as having seen on that first trip up the Mis- 
souri are Lexington and Glasgow, and these appear in memory oidy as 
sloping clay banks, with hogsheads of tobacco and bales of hemp, and 
laughing negroes with wagons bringing in more. Both were pFacea of much 
active buKiuesB, and there must have been lots of merchandise and furni- 
ture of immigants put off from the numerous boats then on the river; but 
the tobacco aud hemp were new things to a raw Pennsylvaniun, and made 
an enduring impression. If I w^'re a born painter, as John Landis was, I 
oonld make a picture that would do for both of the old hemp and tobacco 
towns. Missouri was then profiting largely by the full-handed Immigrants 
as well as by the products of her soil. Her people expended little for eup- 
plles from abroad, compared with the value of their exports, and St. Louis 
was financially the sotideet city of her size In America ; and the same phrase 
describes lier very well yet. 

On a bright Sabbath morning. May 20, 1843, we arrived at Blaoksnake 
Hills, the old Indian trading station of Monsieur Joseph Eobidoux. By 
' we ' I mean my brother Joseph and myself. Joe was younger than I, aud 
had come out from Pennsylvania to see tlie world, and I waa showing it to 
him. Babbuth It was, but only in the almanac, and on the smiling prairies 
and pioturesque bluffs on the Missouri side, aa well as over the river in what 
was not yet ' bleeding Kansas,' but simply a paradise for future Adams and 
Eves in linsey or store clothes, and as j'et unknowing of Itussel, or Butter^ 
field, or Ben. Holliday, and their overland ventures. But Sabbath failed 
on the John Aull. Capt. Hoe may have lost his almanac, and was in so 
much of a hurry to get home for another, that in a few 'hours the boat was 
unloaded, and after taking on some hides, deerskins, and bates of hemp, 
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from Mens.' Robidoux's warehouse, turned her prow down stream. The 
warehouse was a building of stockade fashion, split logs set upright and 
roofed with clapboards, * with the weight poles over,' as Maj. Alexis Mudd 
had it in his log cabin song. On its earthen floor were stored sugar, coffee, 
salt, and other merchandise, together with the household furniture and 
miscellaneous ' plunder ' of the incoming settlers, and some barrels of that 
prime necessary of civilized frontier life, Bourbon whisky. 

Monsieur Bobidoux's ample log house for dwelling and trade, built many 
years before, stood a short distance away on the gentle slope of a hill, with 
his little corn-cracking mill on a * branch * in the foreground ; and the active 
old gentleman himself was mounting his horse for a ride to the land office, 
to be opened next day at Plattsburg. He wanted to be on hand early to 
enter his quarter section, which it was said the people of Buchanan county 
intended to take from him for a county seat. They wanted to lay out a 
town and sell lots ; but so did Mons. Bobidoux ; and in September, 1843, the 
first sale of lots took place. With proper self-regard, he named the town 
after himself, St. Joseph ; but I protest that I would not, untutored, have 
taken him for a Saint, although he was an intelligent and respectable gen- 
tleman in his way. All this topk place forty years and more ago, and I 
have seen multitudes of people since, but never another live Saint* 
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Arraugiug at Blacksnake Hills for a wagon to follow on Tuesday with 
our baggage, and trusting it to entire strangers in a waj that might not be 
Baf& now, Joe jind I walked Ave or six. miles to Jamestown, where there 
was a post ofHce kept in a store, a tavern we could etop at, and a blaok- 
smith shop constituting the rest of the town ; all obsolete now I suppose. 
I had a nice rifle, brought from Pennsylvania, as I had not known that 
Samuel Kawken or T. J. Albright could supply sa good, or better, in 8t. 
Louis ; and I killed enough game on Monday to gain reputation with the 
landlord as a hunter, and to make a dinner for the guests of hia house ; the 
game beiug two gray squirrels and a woodcock, and the guests brother Joe 
and myself. It was a quiet town. The people strung along the road were 
on their way to select ' claims ' and lived in camp. Hundreds of excellent 
locations in the ' Platte Purchase ' were yet vacant, but were being rapidly 
taken up. 

The Piatte Purchase had In It about fifteen hundred thousand acres of 
as good country as ever laid open to aun and rain ; but few of our present 
MisBouiians know its history, or to whom the State is indebted for it. The 
old west line of the state of Missouri ran due north from the mouth of the 
Kansas river. In 1835 David R. Atchison suggested the acquisition for the 
state of Missouri of all the territory east of the Missouri river, and south of . 
a prolongation of the north line of the state westward to the river; and ' 
John M, Kruni, of St. Louis (who had been a surveyor in Ms younger days), 
happening to be in western Missouri on legal business, assisted Mr. Atch- 

L preparations to bring before Congress the project of extending i 
the Missouri boundary. E, M. Samuel prepared a strong memorial I 
Congress in favor of the measure, to whioh himself, John Thornton and J 
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Andrew Hughes, all of Clay cnimty, were the first signers; and this me- 
morial gave vitality tu the project at Jefl'erBou and Washington Cities. 
The movement reau.lt«d in the act of Congress of June 7, and of the Legis- 
lature of Missouri of December 16, ISiie ; and the President of the United 
States, by his proclamation, declared the triangle between the old west 
line of the state and the Missouri river to be part of the state from March 
28, 1837. Such was the 'Platte Purchase.' The Missouri Seaators and 
Members of Congress all sustained the measure, but the greatest credit was 
due to the amiable Senator, Dr. Lewis F. Linn. The voluntary and unpaid 
services of Mr. Atchison, Mr. Krum and Mr. Samuel ia. starting the 
movement that resulted in so great an acquisition to the state, entitle 
them to monuments at Its cost. 

E. M. Samuel was widely known at an early day as a eitinen of broad 
views and great public spirit; qualities which are happily inherited by 
hia son, Webster M, Samuel, so well known in the commerce and enter- 
prises of 8t. Louis. 

"With our baggage In an ox wagon and Joe and I afoot, our march 
towards Council Blufl's had so much of novelty in it that we were uncon- 
scious of fatigue ; and we had settlers' houses to sleep iu till we reached the 
north line of Missouri, The small streams had rude bridges, and the Nod- 
away and Neshnehotna ferries. The wagon would now and then almost 
stick f^st iu a prairie slough, hut the driver had a reportolre of choice 
selections from the stars of his profession, and with a full measure of rugged 
profanity, and a big whip lash, managed to keep the cattle moving, 

The quiet tavern at Jamestown was the last hostelry between St. Louis 
and Japan. No Walker House then lor Ann Eliza, his nineteenth wife, to 
hide iu f^om Brigham Young at Salt Lake ; and no Palace Hotel at Yerba 
Biiena, as the site of San Francisco was then called by the Mexioan owners 
of California. Westward from Jamestown there was only the vast region 
of plains and mountains for the "Course of Empire" to take its way 
across the continent. We were on the ' ragged edge ' of civilization ; but 
the aettlerg along our road nearly all 'kept entertainmeut' and we had 
fared well in houses with no doorlocks, though I remember no particulars 
of any of the hospitable homes except Ashley's, a few miles beyond 
Savannah. 

Captain Ashley had a splendid claim, and was very proud of its fertile 
soil, its abundance of water, and Us goodly proportions of prairie and tim- 
ber. We rested a day, and of course the Captain and I had a good deal of 
l»lk, during which I took care to tell him something of what I knew about 
inning. In March, 1844, golug northward, I stopped again, with a two- 
horse wagon driven by myself. It had wooden axle-trees and old style 
spindles, with linch pins, and iu the morning I took a rail from the stable 
yard fence, and with a short stick of wood as a prop began to raise wheel 
after wheel to ' grease the wagon ' from a tar bucket hung on the coupling 
pole. Capt, Ashley came out to assist, but I thanked him and said I could 
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get along very well by myself, aa every teamster where I came troia must 
be able to grease his own wagon; I had pieces of corn cobs stuck In tlie 
slots of the hubs to keep out the mud, and as I drew pin after pill, greased 
theepindles and slipped the wheels oil again, putting in thellnch pins and 
then the bits of corn cob in the slots, Capt. Ashley looked on the process as 
a revelation. At length he could hold in no longer — 

"Major, I owe you a 'pology, and I'll come down Uke a aquar man- 
When I see that tarpot on the wagon pole, 1 says to myself, who'd a 
thought it ? For you aeo, whea you was by here last apring, and talk.d 
about farmin', I says to myself, he's a blowin'— dogon'd if I din't. But I 
give in. That tarpot is eumo, and them corn coha Jest gits me I Dogou'd if 
I don't think you know somethin', after all." 

I only had the pleasure of stopping ont-e with Capt. Ashley after thia, 
but not even Horace Greeley himself could have outranked me there as B 
farmer- 

At length Joe and I reached Keg Creek, about where the town of Glen- 
wood, Iowa, now stands, and found it in fiood. Two men with an ox team 
were there, carrying over their loading on trees felled auroas the narrow 
stream, having taken their wagon over pleaemea! to load on the other side, 
and intending to swim the cattle. That was the way people had sometlmea 
to do in a new country. Engaging these men to bring on our baggage, our 
team was sent back, and we undertook to walk to the camp of Capt. Bur- 
gwin's company of dragoons. It was a long walk, if we had known which 
trnil to take, but we got lost and had to lay out by a fire, eieeples 
morning, with wolves howling round us, and mosquitos innumerable. We 
thought the stream under the bluff was very properly called Mosqui 
Creek, and we learned later that a man who had once been stripped and tied 
toa tree on its banks had died from the poison of the pestiferous insects. 
was strange to us to find mosquitos annoying so far north, as we had always 
supposed them to be most numerous In the south, but I have since learned 
by experience that out on the open and high plains of Dabota they a 
some pliioes abundant and troublesome, even distant from water c 
swumps. 

Wandering In the night through a burnt thicket before we decided to 
bivouac, I seemed to straddle every stiff stub near our course, and my 
trousers gave way, but my drawers were fortunately new and strong. With 
hands blackened from the burnt hushes, and faces hi like condition from 
slaps at the mosquitos, we were in sorry plight when we reached Capt. 
Burgwiu's camp about 8 o'clock next day ; and as an olilcer of the United 
Btates and a Colonel of Pennsylvania, all the dignity I could put on did not 
blind the soldiers to my picturesque condition. One of them went to 
announce the arrival of the new Indian agent, and as Capt. Burgwiu a[ 
proaehed I opened the way for hla smothered laugh by laughing myself a 
I told our mishaps ; and the grin that the soldiers had been pretending not 
to know was on their faces broadened to a general smile all round. Kever 
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n Indian ngent, however well dresKed, received a,l hia post so raemly ; 

nt I waa Boon in e, pair of Lieutenant McCraCe's trowsers, aud we bud 

Jc&Bt, not unwelcome after a fitat of nearly twenty-four Lours. 

West and northwest, all was Indian land, and expected to remiiiu so, 

L^cept t&t-aff Oregon, to which emigration was beginning. As to the 

I Xtouky Mountain regions, they were so little known thut Fremont bad oiilj 

I In lv4'2 made hie first esploratlou, aud iu 1843 was engaged in his second. 

Captain Burgwin'a uamp was in the little valley Into which the Cily of 

CoiUii'il BIuiTsuow eKtends itself. Tbe ground of the camp is all in streets 

and city lots now. Within an hour after breakfast I had gone to the 

moutb of the little valley, and at the base of tbe bluff uu tbe aortherii Bide 

bad selected a site for a bouse, where I had a view of the broad prairie and 

the hills to the southwest and west beyond tbe river ; and there during the 

Stunmer I built of cottonwood logs the flrst house ever erected in the city 

of Council Bluffs by a white man sot connected by marriage with In<liauB, 

I am the "oldest Inhabitant" of that city, and in fact built the first white 

man's bouse, except the houses of the traders, in all Southwest Iowa. I do 

not know how far eastward it was from ray house to tbe settled parts of 

Iowa, bat probably about 150 miles. 

In that summer of 1843 I bad the first prairie broken that ever was 
invaded by a white man's prairie plow in Southwest Iowa. I got a man to 
come up from Missouri aud break twenty acres immediately in front of tbe 
little valley mentioned. He bad five yoke of oxen, and a plow with a 
wooden moldboard three or four feet long, and a share made by a country 
blaoksraltb, to cut a width of about two feet. The field is all city now, the- 
busiest part of Council Bluffs, but no corn is ever grown in Southwest Iowa 
to excel my crop of 1844. Intelligent cultivators will know what the soil 
and season were, when I state that iu a garden at my house we had in 1S44 
rhubarb pies from plants grown the same season from seed ; tbe leaf stalks 
having reached a length of ten inches, without manure or any unusual care 
in cultivation. 

It was truly wonderful com, each stalk as thick as a Tat woman's arm, 
aud three or four large ears on it. Isold tbe crop to Reuben Hildretli, a 
white man in charge of the Indian mill on Moaqiilto Creek, but he said lie 
had seen corn as good " up in Michigan." He bad seen wonderful tilings 
iu Michigan, One day in tbe winter of 1844-5 he was at my house when a 
blizzard was Ailing the air with dust from the nuked sandbars of the river 
aud asbes from the burnt prairie, and our conversation took in tbe high 
whids. 

" Ymi, Major," he said. " It blows here, but I've seen It worse up in 
Michigan, on the lake shore. One time I went out bunting, with a small 
haversack of grub, and at night laid down to sleep in a pine bush. In the 
morning I woke up in tbe tup of a tall pine tree." 
"Blown up there, Reuben?" 
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" No, sir. I had laid down in what I took for a bush, but the wind got 
ap ia the M^ht and blowed the sand away, and there I was in a tree top." 

" How did you g-et down, Reuben ?" 

" I walked down." 

This Hounded strong, but I said nothing. We eat quiet and smoked, ae 
it was not a country to ask too many questions in. 

" You see, Major," Mr. Hildreth resumed, " I had my grub along, and I 
kuiowed the wind would change. 80 I just waited, and the next night, sure 
enough, the wind blowed the sand all back again, and I went on with my 
hunt. Yea, sir — they do have wind up in Michigan," 

In the fall of 1H43 I bought a Mackinaw boat from Peter A. Barpy, whose 
trading house was at Belvuo, on the western aide of the Missouri. It had 
been built at the base of the Rocky Mountains, of boards cut out with a 
whip-saw, as was then the mode with the hardy suceessora in the distant 
Indian commerce of Ashley, Campbell, Sublette, and other men of couriige 
and endurance. The boat had brought a cargo of furs, robes and pelts from 
the upper waters of the Missouri, and the goods having been sent to 81, 
Iiouis by the steamboat which had brought up our supplies and annuities, 
the rude craft was for sale. It would do to float down to Weston, live miles 
above Fort Leavenworth, thirteen Indian boya that orders from Washington 
said must go to Col, Eiehard M. Johnson's Academy for civilizing Indians, 
at Georgetown, in Kentucky. Joe and I gathered up the boya, and with 
two experienced navigators, soon readied Weston where on the day after 
arrival we got a steamboat to St. Louis. 

The delay of one ' sleep ' enabled us to complete our outfit for a journey 
into a denser civlliKatlon,and to see Ben. Holliday. He was keeping a small 
drug shop in Weston, unconscious of the remarkable future in store for him; 
apparently contented in his eight by ten log shanty, dealing out drugs, 
cigars and tobacco, and possibly whisky too, for all I recollect ; not by any 
means as big a man then in finance or commerce as Jean Blancjour, 
jeweler on the other corner. Ben's subsequent career as a mail oar 
across the continent, and owner of steamers on the Pacific, is one of those 
phenomena that do not esplain themselves, unless ^e credit the individual 
with superior abilities, only needing a proper field and opportunity for their 
exercise. Ben in hie little drug shop at Weston, and Ulysses in the leather 
store at Galena, were neither of them above the level of ordinary men ; 
opportunity roused their dormant powers. If California had not been 
acquired (by the unpens ion ed soldiers of the Mexican war), Ben. might have 
continued selling drugs and villainous cigars at Weston. If there had been 
no secession, Ulysses might still be selling material for boots and brogans. 
1^0 better illustration than these two cases of what opportunity may do in 
the way of developing talent. 

Arrived at Louisville on our way to Col. Johnson's civilizing Academy, 
I called at the printing house of James Dlrney Marshall, and had a iViendly 
chatwlththatexceUentman, whose heart was fuller of 'the milk of human 
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isdoess,' I tbink, than ever hia pocket was of cash. Ho was equally sur. 
d and gratified when he found that I had brought him a verj- large 
Plofialo robe, handsomely embellialied with paintings by aboriginal artiata, 
ividence of my appreciation of hie goneroua treatment when I was a 
' joat. printer in his office six years before. This bicldent ia only of value as 
ehowiug that a little gratitude was possible among men even forty years 
ftgo, and as enabling me to aay, that the memory of that gift has been worth 
tome in self-applanae the price of a hundred bull^lo robes. It ia delightful 
to indulge in gratitude, as It coata nothing, and nurses one's self-love in a 
harmless way, besides having a tinge of singularity hi it that seems to aet 
one a little apart from the mass of mankind, and almost lifts him to the 
moral elevation of the better and more grateful sex, 

I have no recollection of what became of the Indian boye we tooli to 
Kentucky. The Academy was, I suppose, patronized by the goveriimeot 
to help along Col. JohuBon, who was the man who may have killed Tecum- 
aeh, and had been Vice President of the United States, but missed a re- 
election In 1840. Indian boys may have profited by the institution, but I 
never heard of any that did so. The folks at Washington have not yet 
learned thaX Indians can be brought to civilization better by having the 
cbildten at work and at school in their own country. 

We went on to Pennsylvania, and I left Joe at ournative town aa I 
passed, Impatient to reach little John D. and hia mother. Joe had seen the 
world far away, and at once began to tell of it. The first day he told the 
exact truth ot the ' great west ' so llir as he had aeen and understood it ; 
the busy towna, the cruising steamboats, the aetlve and intelligent people, 
the broad pxairies and exuberant soil, the spread of settlements, and so on. 

" Yea, Joe — It's very easy to talk "^waa the usual commentary. 

It was all so far beyond their ideas that they could not believe more than 
half of hia narrations, and on the second day, aa he told me afterwards, he 
"just doubled up on them." 

"Why, Joe," said I, with eider brother gravity, "you ought to have 
given them the truth." 

"Well, so I did. They only got half the truth the first day, as they 
did'nt believe more than half of what I told them ; but when I doubled up 
on them, and they still believed only half, they got it as near right as 
people can who liave never been away from home," 

A youth of maniy bearing and rare talent, my brother Joseph, endowed 
with that good sense which gets on in the world ; but he passed away in 
the first bloom of manhood. Sad fatality, that the brightest of ail should 
soonest fade. In that docoroua village cemetery, on the bank of the beau- 
tiful river, the summer birds sing gaily, heedless of the lost, as we pay our 
tribute of tears. With emotion that cannot be restrained we look on the 
marble placed there for the fond and faithful mother. Ranged on the one 
hand are the marbles for the sons she loved and cared for so well, and on 
the other is the unbroken sod, waiting for her mate of more than half a 
century, now numbering his fourscore years and ten. 
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CHAPTEB XXVI. 



BONhTEVILLE— FREMONT — A WINTER IN ST. LOCIS — INBIANS — STODDAKD 
AJJOmON — THE OLD MILI. DAM — PLANTERS HOD8E — STICKNEY'S PAEA- 
DI8E — JUDGE MtlLLANPHY GRANTS A LICENSE — UP TO WESTON — Fl 
CITIL MARRIAGE IN CODNCIL BLLTFS — OUABA — LONQ WAGON JOURNEY — 
A KIGHT BLIZZARD — UNRULY HOR3E — ST. PATRICK'S DAT— SEl^LEBS 
AND SqUATTEBB — WOMEN OF THE FEONTIEB — POEH ON THE SQnATTBK'8' 



Keturning westward in November, 1843, (little John D. and his mother 
along,) WB had oo the boat from Pittsburg Capt, B, L. E. BonneYiUe and 
his family — the same Intelligent and modest gentleman, whose adveutures 
aa an explorer aud Indian trader have been so happily told by Washing- 
ton Irving. As I had not then read Irving, I did not know the worth a 
rank of our traveling oompanion, and as he said nothing of his past history 
I did not learn that he had done so muoh lor Fremont to imitate or excel. 
Banking as General Bonneville, he survived to know that a railroad liad 
crossed the deserts where he had endured so many hardships and enco 
tered so many perils. His name, with those of other adventurers of fifty 
or more years ago, ought to be inscribed on a monument at the Kation's 
cost in the midst of the coutinent, say in the National Parte, on some divide 
where it would look at once on the waters Ilowiug to the Atlantic and to 
the Pacific. 

Does the reader know how a renowned explorer was made? When 
whiga were fiercest in their assaults on President Tyler, and help from any 
quarter was desirable, Br. Silas Iteed suggested to the President to attempt 
the ooncillatlon of Col. Benton (as an uflset to Mr. Clay) by sending his 
son-in-law (who had run away with his daughter Jesse) on an exploring 
expedition to the Bocky Mountains. John Charles Fremont was then » 
Lieutenant in the Army, and Mr. Tyler, acting on Dr. Eeed's suggestion, 
sent him out in 1843. "Whatever the world has gained by Gen, Fremont's 
public services in exploration must be credited partly to Siiaa Beed and 
John Tyler, who made him an explorer, and partly to his excellent wife, 
who to iier father's apuuk and spirit, added the domestic virtues and ini 
lectual graces which adorn womanhood. 
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ti board our hoat from Pittsburgh. I do not r€ 
r where she waa going, hut only that she v, 



I 



Mrs. Butler was also o 

r where she was from o 
tntereating widow lady of ahout three decades, and that on Sunday evening 
Bhe regretted very much that there was no clergyman on hoard, but thought 
that as I had a grave and rather clerical appearance I mlglit read some pas- 
sages of Scripture for general edification. Kow, reading Scripture on Sun- 
day evenings in the cabins of steamboats haduever heenahabltof mine, but 
in sheer good nature and to pass the tlnie profitably I complied, only to find 
that my seleetlons were not happily made. Very Innocently I began with 
the Song of Solomon, hut had not proceeded very far before Mrs. Butler 
very politely signified that while slie was mucli indebted for my compliance 
with her suggestion, perhaps the services might as well close, as nearly all 
the lady passengers appeared to have become sleepy and had left the cabin 
during the reading. I have never read the Scriptures aloud in a steamboat 
cabin since, lest I might again be unfortunate In the choice of the portions 
read. The Song of Solomon Is a very poetic piece of sacred literature ; but 
if people will persist in misinterpreting allegorical or metaphorical passages, 
and suppose them to have occult meanings unsuiting them for utterance in 
a mixed company, in the cabin of a boat, the only safe rule for an amateur 
is not to read at all. Besides, I had to endure a gentle lecture on the pro- 
prieties from one in authority after retirement to the stateroom, 

Wespent the winter of 1S43-4 in St, IjouIs, and took boarding at first in 
Ui6 then outskirts of the city, in the brick mansion owned by Mrs. John 
Perry, on the corner of Sixth and I^ocust atteeta. Luther M. Kennett was 
building the first marble-front ever in St. Louis on the next lot north, but 
folks generally thought it was rather far away from business, then mostly 
trausacted on the Levee, Moin and Second streets. From our windows we 
could loot westward to a clump of forest trees at Eighteenth and Bt. Charles 
streets, and could see the camp of some Indians on a friendly visit to Col, 
Mitchell, the Superintendent Beyond the Indian camp were farms which 
have long since been entirely destroyed — ruthlessly laid out in city lota, 
and now with dwellings, schools, churches, and swarms of civilized people, 
with all the virtues and possibly some of the vices of humanity. Only eight 
years after our sojourn at Siiith and Locust, I assisted to lay out blocks and 
lots on several good farms, nearly half a mile west of the Indian camp, and 
at a three days' auction, beginning September 10, 1851, wo made nearly as 
much uoise in what we called 'Stoddard Addition' as Commodore Perry 
did in his famous battle on Luke Erie (the anniversary of which we had 
chosen for the sale),— lota being knocked down to the Vandals present at 
from five to ten dollars a front foot, now going at two hundred or there- 
invay— an increase in value of 50 per cent or more per annom of original 
cost. If present or fhture people ever think of the manner in which that 
addition was laid out, with its wide streets, deep lots and ample alleys, let 
them thank Hiram W. Leffingwell and myself. We had charge of the sur- 
vey and Insisted on having it right, although some of the owners of the 
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property thought that 'front feet sell better than back feet,' and wanted 
abort lots aud all the A'ont feet possible, regardlexu of the public iuterest. 
We made the subdivision to harmonize as well au possible with the older 
part of the city, and this was one of tiie eervicea to St. Louis of Hiram and 
myself that we never blew our trumpeta over, and nobody blew for us. 

Our next boarding house during the winter of '43-4 was on the corner of 
£lm and Second streets ; but Michael Sutter's Omnibus had not begun to 
toil through the mud. The genial Wilson Prim came walliing up Second 
street in the morning from hia cottage home, smoking his pipe with the 
serene composure of an honest gentleman, hia profesaiun aa a lawyer ' to the 
contrary notwithstanding.' I had very little to do, and often strolled away 
up to Sixth or Seventh atreeta, where but few houses obstructed the view • 
and I son>etimeB went even aa far as Chouteau's Pond, and would look at 
the outside of tlie old stone mill (In which ten years later, I aided ta start 
the first stone-sawing by ateam in St. Louis), and would tty to imagine 
what a nice cascade the water trickling over the mill-dam would make if 
there was only enough of it. Mr. Benshaw's lone mansion was at the 
comer of Ninth and Market streets, but there was little if any city growth 
beyond. As to Morgan street and Franklin avenue — when I was told that 
I could g'et lots at Seventh or Eighth streets for seven or eight dollars a 
foot, I did not think it worth while to regret that I had no money to buy 
with. Once I wandered towards the north pole, and got as far as the old 
reservoir on Ashley atreet, aud one flue day in February I drove out with 
little John D. and hia mother, passmg the Big Mound and. actually crossing 
a far away stream called Rocky Branch ! 

The Astor House in New York was then the big hotel of the Atlantic 
slojie, and the Planters House in St. Louis aud the St. C'barles Hotel in 
New Orleans were the grand hotels of the Mississippi Valley. Gales and 
Beaton, editors of the National Intelligencer, having requested me to note 
things worth telling of in theli paper, I sent theni a description of the 
Planters House, the hotel being of unusual size for the times. Mr. Btickney 
gave me the particulars very readily, but cared little whether hia house got 
into the paper or not, as guests were plenty. He tendered hospitaUtiea for 
' writing up ' his hotel, but I declined them, and the delights of bia ' para- 
dise ' up the river I never had the opportuidty of enjoying. I only heard of 
It In the early summer of 1855, Taking boat at Keokuk for St, Louis, 
found Mr. Augustus Kerr on board, aud after the greetmgs usual between 
fellow townsmen abroad, expressed my surprise at meeting him there. 

" Oh, I've been up at Stickney's place," he replied 

" I didn't know he had a place up the river." 

" But he has though. At Rock Island. A perfect paradise— mint patch 
right at the door, aud you can have a julep before breakfast, with the dew 
on it!" 

Byron says ' many are poets who have never penned their inspiradoi 
and Mr. Kerr was probably of this class. The Idea of a mint julep ' with 
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le dew on it,' bas a poetic flavor, and the association of a mint patch and 

^radi«e ia beyond anything In Bryant or Longfellow. 

During Che winter I applied to Hla Honor Bryun Mullanphy, Judge ot 

St. Louis Circuit Court, for license to practice law. The eccentric char- 

Bler of this learned gentleman— whose munlAceut bequest established the 

Uullanphy Emigrant's Home,' that has given aid and comfort to bo many 

poor wandererB— is well known ; but my examination was a pleasant ordeal. 

After a few questious, readily answered by one who liad for some weeks 

been diUgently reading up In borrowed law books, the Judge said— 

" You hove a very particular memory, sir— very particular— and 1 shall 
graut your license with much pleasure." 

The license waa dated January 6, 1844, but the ' particular memory ' was 
due in great measure to recent study of Britton A. Hill's law books. Ah to 
memory, let nae advise you, My Young Friend, to cultivate your memory if 
you can. It is the better part of genius for many uses, Macftuley'a style is 
tHllUant, because of illustratlnns at hand in his affluent memory. Mezzo- 
fimti'ii memory never lost a word or inflexion of a strange language, and, 
witli bis ready perception, made him the most remarkable linguist of all 
history. Particularly if you imagine yourself to poasesa the 'gift of the 
gab,' and want to stdne as an orator, try to improve your memory. The 
ineetimable faculty of Edward Everett, which enabled him to commit his 
polished sentences to memory, and utter thent as if arising in his m.ind al 
the moment, made his fame. Even the great Daniel Webster carefully 
thought out beforehand what he wished to aity on any important occasion, 
and never forgot his carefully forged thunder. To the impromptu speaker 
a well-stored memory is the ammunition belt, from which he can draw a 
fresh miiaile for every one flred off. 

Although Judge Mullanphy had authoriited me to make a fortune at the 
law, I preferred to retain for a time my little Indian office, and on the 24th 
of February ^e took boat for Weston, There my farm learning, acquired 
after I had quit school at the age of thirteen, came into play, I lltted up a 
wai^dh (little John D.'s mother and Mrs. Sooggin making up the Osnaburg 
cover) and wilh two stout horses we started in March for a drive of about 
,i60 miles to Council Bluffs. 

The name of " Council BluQ% " on our side of the Missouri was a mls- 
, and it is improper yet, applied to the lively city up there, within the 
its of which, in 1644, 1 solemnized the fl.rst civil marriage in all Southwest 
Iowa. Marriage In some form or other has gone on pretty much every 
vtaere for a long time, and tlie heart of our miller, Beuben Hildreth, had 
been smitten by the charms of an Indian maiden In the family of Mr. 
riJoseph Laframboise, my half-Lirced Interpreter, where she and hia two 
did the housework. A young lady of decorum, Misa Labang was 
(although her name meant Pancake) and scorned the idea of an uucere- 
noniouB marriage. Beuben would have been easily satisfied, but she — 
fell, marriage In the aboriginal mode might do for less decorous damsels, 
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bnt not for her. Here, now, was a difBculty. The Prieat had made us hU 
anuual vUit lii May, and about ten months would elapse before be would 
come again ; but Mr. Xiai^amboise wae equal to the occasion. He strolled 
over to tlie agency house— 

" My Fadder," he said to me, dls had business. Hard on Lahang— 
hard on Reub. Labanggood girl— Beub. good man. Want to marry— want 
to marry bad. No Priest— don't want to wait next year." 

" Well, Joseph, how can /lielp them?" 

"Cat's it, my Fadder. You see, deni traders calls you Major. All agent 
is Major. But Indian calls vou Fadder." 

"WeU?" 

" Dis way, Prieat he Fadder too for 'ligion. You Fadder for busiuesa. 
Pay annuity— look out for gov'ment— look out for Indian- traders too and 
fellers from de states. You big man over ail dia country." 

" Well, Joseph, what has that to do with Labang and Beub?" 

"Dis what I aay, Fadder. Little man down in states he marry people. 
What you call him — Justice Peace, You bigger man — like great Chief. 
You come my home Sunday night. Reub. be dere. Heap people too. Den 
you marry dem, same Justice Peace." 

So it was settled, and on Sunday evening, as Chief Magistrate of Potta- 
watamie Land, I performed the marriage ceremony and declared Mr. Hil- 
dreth and Miss Labang to be husband and wife, to their mutual satisfaction, 
and the gratHSGation of Mr. Liaft'ambuiae, who had invented the process. 
They may be husband and wife yet for all I know, and I have only men- 
tioned the circumstance to put on record the first civil marriage (in the 
presence of spectators) in all southwest Iowa. As I returned bomewai'd 
that happy summer night, the tall elms in the little valley, with their inter- 
locklBg llm.ba high overhead and the moonlight streaming through, were 
silently teaching Gothic Architecture, presenting a seriea of arches equal to 
any that my t^lend John F. MItchel could design, with all his skill as an 
architect. 

The Council Blufi!^ of history, where Lewis and Clark held a solemn 
council with the Indians, nearly eighty years ago, while tlie world was 
struggling along without railroads or telegraphs, or even ateamboats, are 
on the west side of the Missouri, above the point where the Boyer river 
enters on the eaat, and about fifteen miles from the site of the old 'Maha 
Tillage. The village la oosolete, and on or near its site, the enterprising 
city of Omaha now 

Fronts tlis rude bllzEord witli tbo courage higb 
Tliat only knowH to conquer or to die; 
Tlie central apoC of all tliis world so fair. 
For, starting thenee, one can go anywherel 

Our wagon journey was a novel experience to Uttle John D.'s mother, 
but with that exquisite sense of propriety which always governs a good 
wife, she made herself at home in all the settlers' cabins we stopped at, and, 
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p town-bred though ahe was, bore with exemplary patience the disoonifort 
* imd actual hardships. The nic'e little widow, Mrs. Sooggln, who was going 
along on a Tisit to her parents, was also patient and aheerful. Ae usnal, 
the fortitude was on the aide of the women, for as Joseph M. Field once 
wrote, ' it seems to be the lot of women to endure.' The fretting was thus 
!eft to me, and I did justice to the occasions, particularly the first night 
after we crossed the Miaaouri line. We had lodged at a border house, and 
bad to oamp at Keg Creek ; for after a smart rain a blizzard canie on at 
night that nearly upset our wagon ; three in a bed and little John D. extra. 
It was close packing In the wagon bos, on a feather bed taken along for 
emergeuoiee, John D. and hla mother In the middle, and the widow on one 
outside and I on the other ; but what with the cold bliiizard, and one of the 
horses, tied by a chain to a fore-wheel, trying to get back to the states, our 
sleep was not profound. Let me caution you. My Venturesome Friend, 
when you go on a wagon trip In the wilderness, with Madam and your 
three year old son, and a charming widow of good Kentucky stock, all in 
the same wagon, be sure you don't go in the blizzard season, or have a horse 
that pulls at the wheel you tie him to ; for ' tired n&ture's tiweet restorer, 
balmy sleep ' is hardly posaihle under circumstances so adverse. 

But the blizzard fortunately blew Itself out, and as we moved on next 
moriiiug the brilliant sun which they have in that country, where the river 
is 960 feet above sea level, threw his inspiring beams over the prairie and 
gave us milllous of diamonds where the rain had congealed on the dry 
weeds and grass. It was Saint Patrick's Day, 1844, and as I twisted my 
bead round to explain to the widow, as a polite man should, how the good 
Baint had cleared Erin of snakes, but that the use of that sovereign remedy 
for their bites— whisky — bad become so common in the green Isle that it 
was hardly given up yet, although the snakes had all disappeared centuries 
ago, — John D.'s mother suggested that I had better look where the horses 
were going (as we were breaking a track across the prairie) and added the 
remark that she hoped we would soon get to some kind of a breakfast. 
More appropriate remarks were never made, but to this day I am not sure 
whether Mrs. Bcoggin got a clear idea of snakes or not. 

About noon we reached Point-aux-Poules, and drove to the Interpreter's 
House;— not the one John Eunyan tells of, but that of my old haif-breed 
Mend, Peerish LeClaire, whose bustling Indian wife, although her hair 
was streaked with gray, soon I)ad us seated at a goodiy spread of fried 
obieken, biscuit and coffee. As we had expected to arrive the day before, 
but had been detained by the storm, and had exhausted our lunch, we all 
tliougbt it the best 1>reakfast we had lately had a chance at, To me it was 
even better than the breakfast of the year before, with Capt. Burgwin, to 
I he exact amount of the difference between two agreeable ladies and two 
pleasant genlleuien, 

John D.'a mother was much interested in the life of the pioneer women. 
Living as they did in makeshift houses, with scanty furniture, poor raiment. 
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constant toil, and at times with but limited auppUea of food, the eouditioii 
of the women excited her womanly sympathies, and really added to the 
material hardahipa of the Journey. Traveling as we did nearly the eutire 
length of the Platte Purchase, we saw the houses of the settlers and squat- 
ters ; the former intended to be pennanent, the latter mostly temporary. 
"We could tell the class he belonged to as soon as a man began to talk. The 
settler descanted on his intended ' betterments ;' the squatter enlarged on 
the value of his 'claim,' which he was always ready to sell In order to move 
on. In each class the women's lot was hard ; that of the settler's wife to 
help raise money to pay the United States for the land ; that of the squat- 
ter's wife t-o keep the home in shape till the claim could be sold, when she 
would be ready, with her lord, and the little tow-headed children, to endure 
again the inconveniences and hardahipa of seeking a new location. 

Neither atory nor aonj; has ever done justice to the women of the 
frontier. Their induatry, patience, fortitude and endurance have been so 
wonderful, as only to be accounted for by the feet that they knew no better. 
Their manifestation of these qualities has ofton put to shame — or ought to 
have done so — the men associated with their Uvea. The great world knows 
little or nothing of the faithful sisterhood of pioneer women; but their 
obscure lives were often full of what in men would be called heroiam ; and 
we owe to them in a great degree the spread of empire westward, ever ainee 
the matrons and maids were Urst led Into the wilderness by Daniel Boone 
and hla courageous comrades. There ought to bo an obelisk erected — taller 
than any on earth — and dedicated to the pioneer women of America, who, 
ever since the landing of the Mayflower, have been the patient and slightly 
rewarded servitors of civilization. 

The Squattek'3 Wife. 

God bleas you for comin', Doctoi'— iiigli on lo twenty mile; 



Tes— corn and roaghnesH a plenty— I'll tend to tlie nag myself, 
And you'n timl a iilp in tlie comer, tlglit ttiai' on the middle shelf. 
Nelehljora ? Yon'd better believe 11 1 Four mile and odd away, 
But mostly hora by daylight- down some one diaps In to stny. 

Kind? Why bless yon. Doctor, tliat word don't tell It riglit— 
A-comin' so tuv to gea lier, and stayin' the lonesome night. 
Tes— women, sa men loohs at i1, is sometimes light o' head, 
But tliey minds me more of aogeta, a-watuhing round her bed, 

She's bed a iiard road of it, Doctor, most aUaya up to the hub, 
A-splnnin', Q-weavin' and aewiu'— a-woshin" mid uookin' o' grub. 
Besides the care of the I'hilder, and ntlein' the garden stuff— 
ehe allays scd it would hill her, and I think, now, 'twos most enongb. , 
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I hev'n't meant to be triilin' and nobody calls me mean, 

But I doubt ef I've been as keerful of Sue as I mouglit liev bin. 

Away up thar on Pigeon, them times in Tennessee, 

No whar round Moccasin Crossin' was a par like Sue and me. 

But what with movin* and movin'— a-squattin', and movin' on, 
A-makin' o' claims and a-sellin', nigh thirty year has gone. 
But I've heai*n of a place to settle, whar they say the range is flne— 
A plenty of timber and prairie, jest over the Indian line. 

Well now go in to see her— God bless her, a*8ufferin' thar— 
And, Doctor, ef you kin cure her, lead home yon sorrel mar. 
She's bin a good woman, Doctor-Hsho !— w£ll, it wor a tear. 
For we wus young together, and bip yoked for thirty year. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



CIVILIZING THE INDIANS — HOD80N E. BRIDGE AKD BAMDEL GATT — A I 
BAND PLOW — ASTOM8H1NG CORN^THB CHARMS OF SOLITUDE — A 
VBNIENT POST OFFICE — LETTERS 25 CICNTS EACH — CHOICE UCSIC- 
DNUSUAL AUDITOR— LOG OF THE HIBERNIAN — M0RMO5 
OF IOWA — DOCQLA8 8EOUKE3 TMKM — A DEBT OF IOWA — WHAT FOEEVEE 
MEANT IN 1845 — A NATIONAL HIGHWAY TO OBEOON. 

We were civilizing the Indians, and I had orders to get Bome plows to 
aid the process. When first located on their five million acres in Southwest 
Iowa — about 2,500 acres to each Pottawataiule soul — a very respectable gen- 
tleman who had seen better days, Mr. Hardlo, of the Kentucky Hardins, 
had been employed as a, ' Farmer ' to teach the Indians agriculture ; but no 
Implements had ever been furnished, and his office had been abolished just 
before my time. With exquisite wisdom, equalled nowhere on earth unless 
InTupper'a Proverbial Philosophy, the Indian Bureau at Washington ordered 
plows to be provided more than a year after the ' Farmer ' who was to teach 
the Indians how to use them had been dismlsBed ftom ofllce. 

Early in the winter I had called on Mr. Hudson E. Bridge, who dealt In 
stoves and also plows, as was then the custom — stoves for fall trade and 
plows for spring ; and having contracted for thirty-five of his Carey-Jewett 
plows, all made to turn the furrow to the right— 

"Mr. Bridge," I asked, could you iXirnlsh me a plow like these, only 
made to turn the furrow to the left ?" 

"I suppose we could f but, really, nobody uses that kind of plow." 

"No matter for that. I was raised behind a lefthand plow, and would'nt 
have any other kind on the place, except to break prairie with oxen, eo that 
the man to drive (and swear) may walk on the unbroken ground." 

Mr. Bridge evidentlyrogarded me as a little odd, but made my plow with 
the rest. But so totally unfit was I for public office, that I purposely paid 
for my own plow out of my own pocket, instead of including it in the lot 
paid for by the government ; and this derogatory fact must have grotten to 
the lugs of the Indian Bureau : for the next bll I was required to get new 
sureties on ray oQlcial bond, and in much tribulation came down to St. 
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^uis, Intending a visit to Pennsylvania to fix it up, when Col. David D, 
I Ifitchell, learning the facte, very kindly eaid he would "settle all that 
(blank) nonseuse,'' by going on the bond himseir; a klndnese with a great 
deal of Christianity In it. 

Samuel Gaty had started in St. Louie the first foundry for general cast- 
ings, and the first maehlne shop, west of the Mississippi flfty-flve years 
ago; and Hudson E. Bridge made the first stoves west of the Mississippi 
in 1637, Both were industrial pioneers, and their names ought to be on a 
roll of honor, as among our true nobility. The part taken by each in large 
enterprises benflcial to St. Louis and the west, would if detailed fill a 
volume. 

When our plows were delivered at Council Bluffs in April by the Fur 
Company's l>oat on its way to the Mountains, the Indians detected the dif- 
ference between theirs and mine, and supposed some ' great medicine ' was 
involved. They walked round my plow, looked at It on every aide, and 
gabbled over It with many a ' Wah T-ty-yah !' which in a free translation 
may be rendered^' What the deuce does all this mean '.' 

About the first of May, Nahnm Bent, an Ohio farmer of mature years 
who had settled on the Nodaway in Missouri, came up to get a permit to 
drive in a few cattle for sale to the Indians. I was using my new plow to 
stir the ground broken the year before, and Mr. Bent ' lighted down ' for 
a chat. He had heard of iefthand plows, though he had never seen one ; 
but as I at once granted the desired permit he was polite enough to concede 
that my plow might after all do as well as if it turned the soil over the 
other way, 

" Certainly, JiIt. Bent, but all depends on the planting. I must plant as 
aoonaslcan." 

"Well, yes— I reckon it's about time." 

"Time?— Why, if I don't get my seed in next week I must wait till 
about the first of June." 
I '■ Going away, Major?" 

I "Notatjill- but don't you see? It will be the dark of the moon week 
I after next." 

•■ The dark of the moon ?" 

" To be sure ; and it will never do to plant com then." 

"Why, Major, what has the moon got to do with it?" 

" Every thing, Mr. Bent. A Pennsylvania farmer never plants com In 
the dark of the moon, or potatoes in the light. They go by the Almanac 
altcgether, and always use a Iefthand plow." 

" Well— well— well— if I ever heard of that before!" 

" True, though, and just wait till you see the com I'll liave, using a left- 
hand plow and jilanting in the light of the moon," 

Sure enough — the field being where the fertility f^om the bluffs and the 
Uttle valley had been deposited for centuries, and tbe prairie sod, broken the 
year before, well rotted — the corn grew and eared out amazingly ; and when 
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Mr. Bent came up to the annaity payment In the latter end of August, he 
■was convei'ted to the lefthaud plow doctrine, and the absolute necessily of 
always planting corn in the light of the moon. Aft-er the paj-mentwaa over 
the Chlefe held a council to discuas the wonderful corn, and after being told 
that I had grown up among the best farmers in the world, who always used. 
lefthand plowa, and always planted things which roahe their product luider 
ground in the dark, and things, lilce corn, which produce above ground, lii< 
the light of the moon, they went to their wigwaraa very much wiser than 
they came ; all of one niind, that if they ever had any ground broken It 
should be stirred with lefthand plows, and not a hill of corn should be 
planted save in the right phase of the moon. The aineerlty of this resolve 
could not be doubted, as I believe they never attempted to use the right- 
hand plows I had bought of Mr. Bridge. 

Little John D.'s mother went back to Pennsylvania in September, taking 
that adorable child along, J was alone in my cottonwood mansion for the 
winter, going a quarter of a mile (or raeals ; and except for thoughta of 
loved ones far away it was one of the happiest winters of my life. There la 
a wonderful charm in solitude, and it ie not strange that the 'mountain 
men,' as we used to call them, wero so restless when returned to civilization. 
They were cramped by the restraints of orderly life, and missed the free air 
of the plains and mountains. It is so easy, so natural to deteriorate, that If 
there had been no ties of kindred, affection and duty, I might posaibly hava 
remained in the wilderness. True, my solitude was not very perfect, I had 
the traders to visit, the mill and smithshop to look after, and had excellent 
companions in books, which never intruded their chatter upon me, but only 
apoke when I wished them to do so. Our mall focllitles had been greatly 
improved, for whereas, in 1S43, Jamestown, our post office, was about 130 
milea distant, we had in 1844 an office at our very door, aa it seemed, down 
at the NIshnabotna Ferry, only about 60 miles away ; and there the mail 
arrived on horseback once a week if nothing happened to detain it, and 
brought letters at 25 cents each for postage. We paid for our letters on 
delivery, if the sender did not recklessly pay in advance. The Fegular rate 
of postage on letters for long distances was 25 cents for each sheet. Enve- 
lopes had not come Into use. We folded our letter so as to conceal the 
writing, and leave a biaiJt space for the address. It looks hard— 25centa 
for a letter— but we had never had them cheaper, and did not really know 
how wretched our fate was. 

My greatest enjoyment In solitude was vocal and inatrumental tnueio. 
My voice was powerful, and in Its way excellent, but I bad discovered that 
the ears of other persona were not so constituted as to enjoy it, and I could 
only sing to advantage when alone; always excepting the happy days of 
the log cabin election campaign of 1S40, when strength of longs had due 
appreciation, and nobody was fastidious about tune or tone. The Huto, too, 
was a great solace in my lone cabin, and I enjoyed mj toots on it more than 
ever Paganini did his one-string performance on the fiddle. The Star Span- 
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1 Banner, Yankee Doodle, Oft In theStllly Night, nnd other tunes proper 
li heroio as well ae Bentlxnentftl verses, were rendered in a manner never 
excelled in originality, and with varlatlona that wouJd liavo ftatonlshed the 
composers If within hearing. That my mnsio had power was proved one 
mild winter day, when I had stepped to the porch, and hud juat begun 
Yankee Doodle on the flute, and as I turned my head round to look over to 
the 'Maha bluffs, e, large gray wolf stood about twenty yards from the 
corner of the house, with his eyes fixed on me and his ears open to the 
stirring notes of the revolutionary tune. I played away, and the auditor 
listened for quite a while ; but I have never been able to decide whether he 
was arrested by genuine admiration or intense aatoDishment. 

Having visited St. Louis In the spring of 1845, to meet little John D., his 
mother and his aunt, and his wee sister that I had not yet seen— all coming 
from Pennsylvania— I had some leisure and took a trip on the Steamboat 
Hibernian, Capt. Miller, to that queer town. Galena, which Beub, Hitdretb 
had described to me as "the moat cotnieal looking place ever seen any 
where," It was then a very lively town, had a large Interior trade, and 
shipped lead and other products of thj country. As I had two ruling 
inflrmilaes— to write for the journals and to regulate public affairs on paper 
— I wrote up a log of our voyage for the St. Louis Reveille, and did Justice 
to the captain of our boat, who thought It a rather tame business to navi- 
gate the Upper Mississippi, but was proud to have once hud a boat in the 
perilous Missouri. The navigation of the latter stream, bethought, had a 
dash of heroism in it. The constant peril, he said, developed the highest 
qualities of a Bteamboat Captain. That so few accidents causing loss of life 
should occur, considering the number of boats then on the Missouri, was 
really remarkable, he said; and in this I heartily concurred. Had I not 
been on boats commanded by Roe, Sire Throckmorton, Atchison, and their 
oompeers ; and had I nut been up in the pilot house with Joseph LaBarge, 
Elisha Fine, and other gentlemen of the wheel, who knew where every 
Band bar had ever been, and where the next one would form, and could 
almost call the snags by name? Had I not known Uncle Davy, and was I 
not on the boat once, with hlra at the wheel, coming down stream, heading 
straight for a sand bar? Was I not sure something would happen, as I saw 
L but small chance to get through the bunch of snags off to the starboard of 
IrVdr course? And did not something happen? Did not Vncle Davy 'let her 
e run right into the sand bar,' when, aa he intended, her stern swung 
Touod, and she actually backed through the only passage practicable, but 
which could have been reached in no other way? Yea, I have seen skillful 
and heroic work with steamboat* on the Missouri, but only Captains Joseph 
md John LaBarge and Joseph E, Gorman survive to attest my tale. 
^L There was a good deal of Mormon excitement in 1845, and as there were 
^^riMVeral Mormons on the Hibernian, the peculiarities of the ' chosen people ' 
^K were discussed. The ' spiritual wife ' systemoftheProphet, Joseph Smith, 
^B waa muob commented on, but the Mormons denied that there was any such 
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syatejii at all ; and one lively dame of about three score and five declared 
that she did not believe a word of it^'Tof I'm sure," she aaid, "Joseph 
never hinted any thing of the kind to me." The Bystem has elnce matured 
Into polygamy on a grand scale. 

In the way of aiding to regulate big matters not of personal o 
myself, I wrote in my ' Log ' and put in the 8t. Louia Reveille a paragraph 

" At Fort Madison and Burlington we found the recent rejection by the 
people of the Constitution of Iowa the most prominent subject of diBcussion. 
The Constitution was objected to by some on account of its radical features — 
by some on accountof the limit to the boundaries proposed by Congress— by 
others on both these grounds — and by others again on the narrow considera- 
tion that they did not desire to assume the burden of a state government, 
but wished to depend on Uncle Sam a little longer, "We found the politi- 
clans esceedlngiy sore under the rejection, as it deranged all the little plane 
of ambition which they intended to put in operation under the Stale gov- 
ernment. It was certainly an error in Congress to I'ut Iowa off from the 
Missouri river. The northern territory should have been selected for the 
shears. It seems to me that a good boundary could be obtained by starting 
at the mouth of the Des Moines river ; thence up the Mississippi to the 43rd 
parallel of latitude; thence west along said parallel to the Little f 
river; theace down the Little Bloux river to the Missouri ; down the Mis- 
souri to the northwest corner of this state (Missouri) ; thence along the 
north line of this state to the Des Moinea river, and down that river to the 
place of beginning. This would give the state a large territory and con- 
venient boundaries; and if the question were to be decided by practical 
men, well acquainted with all the country Included within these limits, they 
would be adopted unanimously." 

In a volunteer editorial written for the St. Louis Republican, and printed 
in that paper April Q, 1845, 1 had said : 

" It is known that Iowa is shorn of the limits claimed by her convention, 
by the act of Congress providing for her admission as a state. 
error has been committed by Congress in regard to the western boundary. 
Cutting her ofTfrom the Missouri river can answer no purpose of Immediate 
good, nor do we see any ulterior advantage of general or local interest, to 
sustain the decision of Congress. The members of that body seem to have'^ 
acted under a misapprehension of the character of the district cut off, IIP 
was supposed that by running t!ie west line of Iowa on a longitndlnal line-' 
considerably east of the Missouri a strip of country would be left bordering^* 
OQ the river of Buflflcieut magnitude and resources tojustlfylhe organization' 
of a Dew territory at an early day and ultimately a new state; but such Is- 
not the fact. The country is sufficient, If the Indian title were extinguished, 
to afford, perhaps, three counties, but scarcely more. We liase this opinion'- 
on the resources rather than the extent of the excluded district. Its soil ii 
mainly of excellent quality, but the scarcity of timber and materials for' 
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vlraUdiiig is so great as to preclude all idea or dense settlenieiits ; tui^k is 
I soatcer than timber, and tuuuh of the country must remain open prairie for 
nmny years, as the constant burnings, which it is impossible to check, pre- 
vent the growth of forests. If this country were included within the limits 
of Iowa, and the five million acres held by the Pottawatamle lurtiana, pur- 
qhaeod, (as we anticipate will soon be the case under the policy of the Indian 
Department,) the whole of it to the Little Sioux river would no doubt aoou 
be settled to the extent of Its capacity ; and the people of Iowa would thus 
have an outlet, as they ought to have, to the Missouri river, while the gen- 
eral government would be saved the further expense of orpauizing a new 
territorial government over a country whose resources would not justify it." 
In my annual report as Indian Sub Agent fur 1844, I had put a carefully 
written paragraph on the boundaries which the proposed istate of lown 
ought to have, giving them as In the " Log of the Hibernian ; " but when I 
went to Washington in October, 184f5, and got the printed documents, I 
found that Mr, T. Hartley Crawford, Commissioner of Indian AShira, Lnd 
stricken out this useful paragraph and all other matter in my report of any 
value, and had only printed the customary sentimental bosh about Indians 
that all agents were expected to re-hash at least once a year, I had along 
my original manuscript report and at once copied the paragraph on Iowa 
and enclosed it in a letter to Stephen A. Douglas, then chairman of the 
Committee on Territories of the House of Representatives, telling him how 
the proposed state ought in my opinion to be bounded. 

Mr. Douglas saw at onee that the Commissionor was wrong and that I 
was right. He acknowledged the receipt of my letter, with a request to call 
on him; and thus began an acquaintance that lasted till his early and 
lamented death. We had many interviews to discuss the region about 
Council BluSs, and ho assured me that I was the only man who had ever 
given him defioite and practical information about the country in question. 
The result of it all was that he was able to present the case so strongl,v tO' 
his committee, that the bill was carried, and Iowa got her boundaries ns I 
bad eketched them in my emasculated report, and in the newspapers, except 
that the north line was put half a degree further up than I had proposed. 

Iowa might have gotten her boundary on the Missouri if I had never 
lived, or been in the Indian service, but slie probably would not have gotten 
it BO soon, and possibl,v might never have had It at all. She Is Indebted to 
Stephen A. Douglas and myself, and as surviving partner, I have a right to 
eallect the debts due the firm. Bheowesusatwlnstatueof gold [join 'em like 
Chang and £ng) an hundred feet high, and large In proportion ; but I would 
be satisfied to knock off ninety-nine feet, provided both the twins are cast 
rather chunky, and the heads ni'ideled after that of Mr. Douglas. 

All this ia not told as a toot of my own horn, but to ahow—lst, what 
Stephen and I did for Iowa ; and, to remind the state, now so rich, of an 
honeat debt she baa never acknowledged ; and 3rd, to show how mistaken 
we may have been after all, looking to the general interests of the west. 
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The line of Iowa might well tiave been put on the divide between the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri rivers, with her north line half a degree aliove where 
it ie now ; and the area thus given her would have mude a splendid state. 
Auother good state could have been made west or her, taking In some ul the 
country on the other side of the Missouri; and still another state coult 
time, have been made in the plains beyond. These three states would have 
gi\'en ua six votes in the Senate, instead of the four we now have frona Iowa 
and Ifebraska. 

But at the time, nobody valued rightly the region about Council Bluflb; 
nobody anticipated the future o( the Pottawatamie domain in Southwest 
Iowa, or of the wilderness over the river. Of the former I had written that 
its soil was excellent, but that the scarcity of timber and materials for build- 
ing, (rock being scarcer even than timber,) waa so great as " to preclude all 
Idea of dense settlements." This was a correct enough view at the time, i 
no one looked forward to trains of cars bringing lumber across Iowa fYom 
Michigan, or up trom Missouri or Arkansas. I had said that " much of the 
country must remain open prairie for many years, as the constant bumin 
which it is impossible to check, prevent the growth of forests," In this B' 
tence the continuance, if not the origin, of the Iowa prairies was accounted 
for, though learned philosophers had undertaken to explain them by theo- 
ries harder to comprehend than the prairies themselves. I had also, in ttii» 
brief passage, back In 1845, substantially asserted the practicability of OBOW- 
iNG FOBESTS OS THE GREAT PLAIKS, as unconscjous then of my destiny ttt 
be a tree planter on them twenty-five years later, aa Ben. HoDiday at 
Weston, and Grant at Gravois or Galena, ever were of the big work in store 
for each. 

Then all the country south of the 40th parallel of latitude, and west of 
Missouri and Arkansas, awuy down to Texas, was to be and remain a home 
for the Indians forever. That was the very word— forever. Douglas used 
it. We all used it. And not a solitary man in 1845 realized that it meant 
less than half a score of years.. 

North of the 40th parallel of latitude, Mr, Douglas wanted a atrip of 
country opened up from the Missouri westward, mainly for a wagon road 
along the Platte Valley for emigrants to Oregon. He had introduced a bill 
for that purpose, and In a letter to me said : "I am glad that we agree upon 
the policy and propriety of the Nebraska Territory, and shall be happy of 
the aid of your pen to obviate objections and place the subject properly 
before the country. The point to be kept prominently in view is, that it la 

THE GREAT NATIONAL HIGHWAY TO THE PACIFIC." I quoto this tO shoW 

that a mind even so comprehensive as that of Stephen A . Douglas, wa 
December, 1845, only exercised to provide » waoon road up the Platte or 
Kebraska river for overland travel, California was then Mexican territory, 
and his ' ' national highway " was intended only for Oregon. Unfortunateljr 
he was even in this too far in advance of others, and the bill failed. Had it 
become u law, the complications arising out of the 'Kansas-Nebraska bill' 
■of 1854 might never have disturbed the public peace. 
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CHAPTER XXTIII. 



UP THE MISSOURI— JHFITERS AND LEOI9LATOBS 
frlRG'S ODEST, HON8IECR LE COMTE- 
FBOM BNAG8 — POINT AUX POUI.K8 



DOGQBBEL LINES — CAFT. 
WITH CHINCES — PERILS 
SCHOOL OF HT- 
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DRAULIC GNOINEEKINO — THE MISSOURI AND ITS TASK — LIKE THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI — HOW TO IMPROVE THE NAVIQATION — BARGES FROM OMAHA TO 
PORT EADS. 

We were fortunate in the spring of 1845 to get up to the ' Bluffs ' on the 
Bteamboat General Brooke, on her way to the Mountains, Capt. Joseph A. 
Sire iu command ; tlie " we " being John D., his wee sister, his mother, his 
aunt, and myself. It was the same General Brooke that I had Kone up the 
river on in November, 1844, Capt, Throckmorton on deck and Joseph E. 
Gorman in the office ; with dignitaries of the Missouri Legislature on board, 
aud also some of those who had helped to make them. The latter were the 
Jupiters who flashed lightning on us dally, aud forged editorial thunder- 
bolts. We left the Jupiters, aud the packages of legislative wisdom— James 
H. Lucas, WillisL. Williams and others— at Jefferson City, and I went on to 
Weston ; leaviugJno.W.Beldat Independence Landing, undreaming of Bra- 
Klto, Sacramento, or Mexican cannon balls. Willis L. Williams attracted my 
hearty good will, his hobby being reform in the laws regarding the property 
rights of married women ; but I have forgotten whether he accomplished 
anything for them or not. Samuel Treat, now the grave Judge of the 
United states Court in St. Louis, bad more thought then of slashing edi- 
torials (notexceliednow-a-days. My Young Friend,) than he had of judicial 
decisions, never to be overruled in any case of importance ; but fortunately 
ftw Jurisprudence the ' woolsack ' wou him from the ' tripod ' — if they ever 
-had a ' tripod ' in Bhadrack Penn's old St. Louis Reporter office. The cars 
"tufw whirl the Legislators In a few hours from St. Louis to Jefferson ; but 
'Uiere are no Journeys so pleasant and profitable, and with so much wit and 
Wisdom abroad, as oura on the old General Brooke. The only weakness I 
ever knew of Hia Honor was, that he thouyht ray doggerel ' Letter from an 
Ancient Mariner,' giving some account of the trip, worth reading. Perhaps 
I might trust Lhe Court to overrule demurrers and give some of the verses ; 
but a few lines will suffice : 
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" We bnd a Crahbeiih too, nnd tonk a KtlAPP 
On lioard {I til ways ajie)! it wttli a K.; 
A Jovial party aa jou ooi 



Twaa qu]to a TbbaT Co 
Along— hiB name I tl 

Besides, aa bcnutifnl a 
Eye ti'er liutli aoen, ai 



from home away; 
live anuther oliap 
k you'll guess— yon may; 
lovely maid aa 
e on with oCber ladies." 



And ao it ran on for a columo. The piece was &jeu cPesprii, well under- 
stood at the time, aad hence Its appreciation by Hia Honor ; but the hits 
now toucli only the empty air. Adam B. Chambers, long one of the editors 
of the Kepublican, departet) this life nearly thirty years ago, and few are 
left who knew him or hla personal worth and great public servlcea, I only 
know of Judge Samuel Treat, Col. George Knapp, Capt. Joseph E. Gorman, 
and myself, as survivors of that voyage In November, 1844, 

[While reading proof of the foregoing paragraph, the aad Intelligence 
came that Col. Knapp, who had gone abroad in the hope of benefit to 
health, had died at sea on the homeward voyage, September 18, 1883. 
eulogy of mine could add to the reapeot In which his memory is held in the 
MisalsBippi Valley.] 

Our trip In 1845, with Capt. Sire on deck, had no legislative wisdom on 
board, nor preas-gang. The only writer for the public waa the de facto 
M^or and dejure Colonel, myself. But Captain Sire had a guest of distin- 
guiahed lineage, on a tour to the Mountains. This was Monsieur le Comte 
d'Outrante, son of Fouch^, Bonaparte's Chief of Police; hut as I had nob 
been personally acquainted with Fouche, and In fact knew nothing more of 
him than I had learned from Sir Walter's Life of General Bonaparte (aa 
British Government, with amazing absurdity, persisted In styling the Em- 
peror,) I waa only attracted to the Count by his genuine bonhommie and 
agreeable manners. His father's history and character had been by no 
means admirable ; but never have I travelled with a etrauger more sedulous 
than the Count to promote every one's enjoyment; and though Capt. Sire 
was careful, as we all were, always to address his high-rank passenger as 
' Monsieur le Corate,' .yet nobody would have guessed from his deportment 
that he was anything more than an unaasuming gentleman, 

"We were about the mouth of Kaw River, one morning, when the Count 
addressed John D.'a mother and aunt — 

"Ze Boogs, Meadamea— you 'ave ze booga?— eh? — non?" 

" Books?" inquiringly from the matron, 

"Books, Monsieur le Comte?" from the aunt. 

"Oul — yea— Mesdames — ze boogs. Nevaire Je — I — 'aVe ze many boogs, 
like on zees boat. Non, non— nevaire ! " 

" We have some. Monsieur le Comte. Oura are In the trunks, as we 
not care to use them." 

"Ah— oul— yes— in ze troooks. Zat ees so. Zees boogs will be in za 
troonks- diabie! " 



"Our books are in English, Moualeur le Comte,'' continued John T).'f 

it. "You read English, I suppoae? But If youra are French we could 
not read them ; but thank you very much ; very much indeed." 

"Ah! Ma'm'Belle— you me not coiuprond. It eea notaa ytiu zinks — not 
zeen," — taking a email volunie from his pocket—" it 1b ze leetl' what you zay 
— in ze ohambre — million — oui— million ! " 

Light broke suddenly on the minds of the puzzled ladies— they looked at 
B&ch other, and with one Impulse wlilspered — 

"Cliinces! " 

That was our pohte name in Pennsylvania fcr the insecta which had 
aimoyed the good count ; a name that has come down from the decorous 
days when piano legs were arrayed in pantalets, and no one would have 
risked the cold shoulder of good aociety bo far as to say ' bed bugs.' It was 
a fastidious age, but perhaps us safe aa the picseut more ' free and easy ' 
modes. 

The Count had evidently seen a great deal of the world, but never a 
stream like the Misaouri, with its muddy current, snags and sawyers. The 
snags kept him. In constant excitement. They looked fearful to unaccus- 
tomed eyes, and every neat of them was an object of interest if not terror 
to the pohte Frenchman. Of course we talked a great deal about snags, 
and the perils of navigation, and little John D., listening, was convinced 
that enags were dreadful things, though he had no very clear idea of what 
they were. 

"Oh, Mother! Mother!" he squalled, running out to the guard, where 
we were all admiring the grassy slopes of the prairies In the region of the 
Nemahas— " she's got a snag ! — she's got a snug ! " 

His mother and aunt hurried to the cabin, and found the daughter of 
Peerlsh Le Claire in convulsiona on the floor, while the excited child kept 
up hisesclamationa—" She's got a snag!— she's got a suag! " The sufferer 
was ft three-quarter Indian girl, who had been at the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart In St. Louis to be educated, and was returning home under 
the particular careof Capt. 6ire. Handsome and graceful, and the daughter 
of a Chief, she was of course treated with politeness ; but being unfortu- 
nately subject to epileptic attacks, the novelty and excitement of so much 
attention from the Captain and his distinguished guest had kept her in a 
nervous condition cttlculated to bring on the dreaded spasms. Hence the 
alarm of little John D., and the fearful cry which summoned assistance. 

Capt. Hire and the steward were soon at hand, and while they were try- 
ing, with the help of the ladies, to restore the struggling girl, by the appli- 
cation of a wet towel to her forehead, and other remedies, the amiable Conn t 
of Otranto (as his name ran iu our vernacular), was doing his best to quiet 
the agitated boy. 

" It ees not ze snag, mon flls, zat 'ave troub' ze Ma'm'selle. Non, non, it 
ees not ze snag. Ze snag not in ze boat, mon enfant. Ze snag tout in m 
riviere — voila-! Nevaire ze anag troub' ze ladee!" 



^m nviere — voiia-i , 
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And when tbe excitement had quieted down, on MIbb Le Claire's revival 
aud letiremeat to her stuterooni, and the Couut and I were seated, with ouj; 
cigars on the guard, he said to me — 

"It ees ver' terrib', Mousieur, when I'enfaut Bay ze snag I Je 'ai 
he ees in ze boat. Mais, non^nou. It eea not ze enag zat make seek j» 
Ma'oi'selle. Monsieur le Capitaine, he tell me ze snaji; not n 
hee'a boat! " 

The General Brooke landed us sarelj and went on her way up the long 
hill to tbe Yellowstone ; but we never again saw the amiable Count, oi 
heard how he got on with the ' boogs,' 

Our home in 1845 was at Point-aux-Poules, or Chicken Point, near the 
bank of the Missouri, opposite Belvue, I had sold nay house at the base of 
the fantastic bills, where the modern city of Council Bluffs long since 
destroyed my old cornfield, or what was left of it after the Mormons had 
departed. The Saints began to gather at the mouth of the little valley lata 
in 1845, (as Illinois bad got too hot for them,) and called the place Kanes- 
ville, or ' Winter Quarters,' as you can see in Mrs, Ann Eliza Young's book, 
written after she ran away Irom Brighani because he had a dozen and a half 
other wives in advance of herself. Fortunately for Iowa the Saints did not 
make a long stay on her fertile soil, but nearly all went on westward in 
1846. 

Chicken Point, where the traders were located, was the most convenient 
place for the Agency, and I could buy a building cheap from Peter A, Sarpy. 
The only question was, whether It would stay till no longer needed. The 
Indians would probably leave in four or five years. 

" I must conaidor, Mr. Sarpy, whether the building will last long 
enough," 

"Last, M^or? It's good for twenty years. Every log sound." 

"That's not the point. The question is, bow soon will it go Into the 

" Into the river ! What do you mean. Major?" 

"Only this: tbe river is cutting in above, and may possibly take the 
building before the Indians go." 

But I concluded to buy. I had studied the action of the Missouri, and 
thought I could tell in advance what it would do. I was in a school of Civil 
Engineering, with the river as tutor and Hydraulics the branch taught. 
Thocurront might cut away Chicken Point in three years, but probably not 
for five ot sis, I never knew whether the building finally went down with 
the caving bank, or was hauled away ; but the Missouri did its work and 
vindicated niy prophecy. Tbe fuunieat thing about tbe whole transaction 
was, that tbe Indian Bureau at WaBhington, with inscrutable wisdom, 
would never allow an agent-y bouse to be jirovided, until n 
in train to treat with the Indians for removal to another ' permanent 

There was great enjoyment in 
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ilwaya in ita soiled work-a-day clothes, aa if it did not care for prince or 
potentate, but was only intent on accoraplisbing its taak, whloh wuh, to 
tear down the bank on one aide, and partly deposit the atuff on the other ; 
tftklng some of it further along, and coDataotly working to get all the aaud 
and clay down towards the Gulf of Mexico, It ue\'er seemed at a loss or to 
bAVBadoubt of Ita power, but had a self-satisfied and saucy air about it, 
indicating entire aoaHdence in itself, and appearing to ohallenge the ability 
of any mortal man to control it. The swaggering old thing had, however, 
to do its work out-o'-doors, in view of everybody, and I soon began to learn 
the way it carried on, and why it was that Joseph La Barge, Elisha Fine, 
and the other practiced Hydraulic Engin.ers up in the pilot houses came to 
tmderstand Its moods and manners bo thoroughly. And I never dreamed, 
while 1 was musing there on the river bank, or up with the pilots, that I 
was developing my little natural gift for hydraulic engineering, and culti- 
vating a taste for the science, which was never adequately taught in schools 
or Institutes, or made plain to all comprehensions, until the masterly expo- 
sitions of Mr. Eada. Yet so it was. If John Tyler had not vetoed the bank 
bill, and if the Whigs in Pennsylvania had not thrown McCurdy and me 
overboard because we were honest, I never should have been in the Indian 
service at Council BIufTs, and might never have seen the Missouri, or writ- 
ten eaoagh about that stream and the Mississippi to make a book bigger 
than the pestiferous Life of Dr. Franklin, which fifty years ago seduced me 
from the vocation of an ' honest farmer,' 

I studied the habits of the Missouri — identically those of the Mississippi 
from Wood river down, save in the more impetuous current of the former, 
sweeping and tumbling along as If enraged that its name was not extended 
to the Delta, by right of the fact that it is a longer and more adventurous 
stream thou the branch in cleaner raiment that comes to meet It near Alton, 
and shrinks away to the eastern bank, overawed by the majesty of the flood 
from the distant mountains. More than three thousand miles of steamboat 
navigation from the Junction of the Missouri and Mississippi up almost to 
the perpetual snows which nourish Its infancy, tell us plainly enough that 
if Marquette had seen the Missouri first It would never have lost its name 
mi It hTd reached salt water. Then 

Alar tUrousli traoklesB waate and Bollcude 

The loiui MisHourl jiouruil a tuiLild flood: 
WherB aU wua wild, and primitive, and vaat, 
And BQva a tlmuder peal, or liurtliiig blnat, 

Or tramp of herd, oi' savage iiiau aU wtld 
Awoke tlia Hllenue, It for ugca past 

£Ub alopc uiiwoke — and Sabbatli liad not smiled 
To hoar God's law iji-oclolmed in teinplo undefllod. 

"With proper measures to improve the navigation of the Missouri, and 
protect the lands on its borders, everybody would be surprised to see how 
soon the masterful stream woald answer to the curb and rein ; and even a 
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flood like that of 1S44 would not seiiouslj impair its condition. Borne old 
engineering notions would be exploded, especially the venerable dogma 
that ' eedlment-bearing streama are the most dilHciilt to control.' All you 
have to do ia to learn what natnre does, and tbeii Imitate her works. The 
result or all would be that Ave or six thousand tons of grain in barges coald 
in one tow be taken from Oniaha or Yankton to New Orleane, or better yet 
perhaps to Port Eads ; and the only trouble would be to find a market for il. 
Kaat India wheat — but the topic is not pleasant. 



A TRIBUTE 

TO THE MBMOBT OF MATTHEW C. FIBLD, WHO DIED AT BBA. 
[SI. Louil RevitSe. March, 184B.) 



TlietaaeiatBDlug, 
That all OUT hopes, lovea, JoyB and IrlendBhip's bere 
ilBve passed anochei: yaax \ 

How monmtul, too, the fnnoral toll 

lu TUGasnred aouDd, 
That tella ua some dupsrled soul 

HBth judgment loand, — 
yomelov'd, food pai'sut, ijvother, Bister, friend. 

Hath reached life's common end' 



Yet oh I how daubl; and the treinbliii^ 

From ocean borne — 
Ot distant death— alone i— and gxlefsl 



Oh grave I how fearful do thy triumphs grow 

Aa benuty'a bloom. 
And youth, and hope, and all that lOTe may knOT, 

Sink to the tomb I— 
Yet death's lost Qrowning triumph more appals 

The soul, whan genius f bUb 1 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



&K AGREEABLE VISITOR — MA JOK HARVEt'a FAILCRE IN TREATY MAKINO — 
CHIEFS POW-WOWTNQ — WAHBONSEU DREAMS OF A TRIP TO WASHINGTON 
— THREE OTHER DREAMS — CHIEFS IN BT. touts — THE OLD STEAMBOAT 
CAPTAINS, PILOTS AND CLERKS— HEALTHY MISSOURI WATER — ST. LOUIS 
HAS A NEW KE8ERVOIK — PHKENOLORT AND MESMERISM — OVER THE AL- 
LEGHENIE8 — A HECEPTION — ME-AH-MI8 TALKS. 

One August da; in 1S43, a. tall, slim gentleman made up to m; lone 
cabin in the (now) city of Council Bluffs,— where I sat on the porch with 
a sort of Alexander Selkirk feeling all over me— and with a bow to the 
mane of his pony addressed me — 

"The Agent, I presume?" 

There was Hometbing so refreslilng In his manner, the grace of which 
Chesterfield himself could not have excelled, up there, that I was charmed, 
and actually got on my legs to return his salute and acknowledge my 
official rank. It was a conservative country, and folks generally did not 
get up from a good seat when they could help it ; but with all the suaviter 
in luodo at command I invited the stranger to ' light down ;' and we were 
soon lu lively chat. Beyond affairs of the Agency I have no remembtauoe 
of the topics discussed, but the sun was far down towards the 'Maha hiUa 
before be took leave. To meet a gentleman so full of information, wit, 
humor and sprightly anecdote in a city would have been a pleasure j but 
Ihe inspiration of his presence in the wi Idem eaa, breaking in on the dull 
musing of an idle hour, can only be appreciated by some old citizen of 
Indiana who knew Beaator " Wash. Ewing." We became l^iends at once, 
and so continued till his death ; and of all the men I have known in half 
a century I have never met hia superior in strong sense, wit, humor, fun, 
hard work, and telling a good story. We had much business together in 
Washington, at sundry times up to 1849, but in all his large operations 
with the Indians— in regard to which I was one of his legal counsel- 
never did I bear from his lips a word Inconsistent with the character of an 
honest and lilgh-toned business man. Such was the character of one of 
the gentlemen, who as ' Indian traders,' were often treated by the Indian 
bureau as if they were only designing scoundrels. His brother, Wm. Q. 
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Ewing, was In sterling worth a man of the same stamp, but was not given 
to the wit, humor, and funny narration that gave a charm to the leisure 
of George W. The ex-Secretary of the Navy, Bichard W. Thompson, of 
Indiana, can bear witness to the unreasonable action in old times of the 
Indian bureau towards the gentlemen I have named, who were merchants 
on a large scale, having stores at many of the Indian agencies. There may 
be better conduct In the Indian bnreau now ; but if Indian matters are man- 
aged with common sense, and a due regard to the rights of the Indians 
under treaties, as well as the rights of the licensed merchants, the change 
has been great since the days of T, Hartley Crawford, and his successor, 
Wm, Medill, as Commission era of Indiaii Affairs. I have mentioned Col 
Ewing, because he aided in the treaty that finally gave the Pottawatamie 
country to the State of Iowa. 

In the summer of 184r5, Major Thomas H. Harvey, Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs at St. Louia— civil service reform having rotated Col. D, D, 
Mitchell out to make room for this gentleman— came up to my domain to 
make a treaty with the Pottawatamies, and get them to move down and 
join their relations in Kansas. The Indians grunted, 'ugb'd,' and objected. 
On both sides fine speeches were made, but nothing came of the discussion, 
and Major Harvey had to go back without even the draft of a protocol, sat- 
isfied that the Indians were not disposed to sell their five million acres. 

But hardly had the fragrance of the Buperint«ndent'B dlgidfied presenoe 
exhaled from Chicken Point, before I noticed mysterious pow-wowing- 
among the Chiefs. Unusual gravity sat on their bronzed faces, aa pipes 
were handed round, and by signs rather than words something important 
was being discussed. Old Me-ah-jnis, Chief of the scautlly-clad gentlemen 
who had their wigwams on the head streams of the Nishnabotna, lingered 
at ouc village and had on an extra weight of decorum and dignity. Even 
the jolly Op-te-ke-shlck, or Half-Day, our pompous and eloquent orator, 
who, when not engaged In grave matters of business, was bubbling over 
with fun, and sputtering Indian wit as merrily as a kettle of boiling shirts 
can sputter on washday, had neither Joke nor smile for anybody, and would 
even pass little John D. without the customary " How !-Nlc-oon /" It was 
plain that something was in the air beside the usual odors of Chicken Point, 
but there was only one proper way for me to discover what it was : — 1 must 

Boon it all came out. They had not been averse to a fair treaty, but the 
stately old Wah-bon-seb, with the snows of eighty winters on his head, 
had 'dreamed' that Major Harvey was but a little Father after all (six 
feet and over in his stockings though he was), and that the treaty could 
only be properly made with their Great Father at Washington. It was a 
wonder^il revelation, especially as his dream had indicated the very Chiefs 
who were to be in the mission to the Capital— himself among them ; and he 
had 'dreamed' again, after the departure of Major Harvey, that " Cose- 
non" was to go along with the chiefs as their guide, philosopher and friend. 
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Tben a remarkable 'dreaiJi' camo into my noddle, oolneiding In the 
noBt Burprisiiig manner with that of VVah-bon-seh, as to the Washington 
visit; and in a second 'dream '—both having strangely enough occurred 
while I was wide awake— it was clearly revealod that the Chiefs, out of 
the funda of the tribe, were to bear all espensea and pay me fifteen hun- 
dred dollars to take care of them and their iutereata. A third 'dream' 
resulted in a, letter to Washington, plaeinj^ my office at the disposal of the 
Secretary of War, ae no longer needed. Ever since these apparently supet- 
n&I revelations I have been disposed to regret that I was not bom before the 
time of Mahomet, as I might have had a better Koran than his revealed to 
me, tu broad daylight and with both eyes open. 

Great was Major Harvey'e surprise when we arrived in St. Iiouia — the 
Indians, little John D., and the rest of ua. He was 'glad the Chiefs had 
oome to make the treaty ;' bat Oi)-te-ke-ahick, in a speech as luminous as 
one of Brother Beecher's, and quite as convincing, soon undeceived him ; 
and old Wah-bon-seh orated to the eSect that they bad no light up in their 
wigwams, but thought they would possibly be able to see the dawn of a 
new morning if they could look on the big face of their Great Father at 
Waahlogton. 

Our voyage down on the Amaranth, Capt. George W. Atchison, had 
been pleasant, but I have forgotten the incidents, except that In a snaggy 
J)eud near Iowa Point the anchor was dropped, and after the boat had 
arwung round, a hawser coiled on the capstan was made fast to a snag, and 
sbe was let down to safe water. The hawser was reeled off the capstan as 
Bucoeasfully as we had expected to reel the slUc off our cocoons in the Morus 
Multlcaulis days ; when the two men, left at the snag with the yawl, cast 
off the line to be reeled on board, and we headed down stream again. It 
was all very simple, after we saw it dune, and I mention this bit of steara- 
boatlng under difficulties to give an idea of the expedients necessary on 
Docasions 'to get along' In bad parts of the river. Not meaning to dispar- 
age the moderns, let me say that our steamboat Captains, Pilots and Clerks 
of thirty-five or forty years ago wero not the rude and reckless characters 
many innocent people have supposed them to have been. Intent on their 
duties, they often bad little time to entertain talking people, but I thiuk 
there is no record anywhere of so many perils encountered with so few dU- 
astcrs aa in old days in the MiBsouri river. 

As a rule, our Captains made little pretensions to 'science,' except in 
taking people and things along safely ; and when the lady with the note- 
book talked so learnedly (as a lady from the Atlantic slope ought), and hold- 
ing Dp her glass at dinner was curious to know the reason why the Mlaaonrl 
water was oonsidered so ' heal thy,'— the Captain's replj' rather surprised me, 
aa an original view of that fluid, and I was glad the lady noted it down as 
one of the remarkable facts of the great west, which I suppose went into her 
book of travels: 

" Madam," replied Captain E., with the grace and suavity proper to the 



boet At head of table— " the reaaon is well understood along the river. The 
sand in the water scours out the bowels, and the more on© drinks of it the 
liealthier he gets." 

Soon little John D., his wee sister and the ladies whoae pleasure it was to 
take care of those wonderful children, were in a St. Ijouis dwellmg, and tbe 
Chiefs, Interpreters and myself took boat for Pittsburgh, there to takecanal 
and railroad through Pennsylvania and round by Baltimore to Washing- 
ton. As I waH pressed for time in St. Louie, I could not get up to tbe reser- 
voir on Ashley street, to see tbe great addition made to it, of which I had 
read in the Republican that it was actually " one hundred feet each way b 
twelve feet deep," and was made of planks " caulked and pitched." S' 
Louis was growing so rapidly that this provision for increased water supply 
was actually necessary, and Pet-or Brooke was complimented very highly for 
Mb skill in making it. 

Never a more decorous part}' than my Indians on tbe steamboat, but not 
unsocial. Op-te-ke-shick would even try to talk English and crack jokes 
with the paaaengera ; and old Wab-bon-aeh would tell, through the Inter- 
preter, how he got Ms name, when, as a young brave, he 'struck' the sleep- 
ing Osages. It was a nice little military history, and the snowy-headed old 
Indian felt as proud of Ms feat of arms as any general who ever commanded 
thousands. 

Plirenology and Mesmerism were much discussed In that age, and one 
evening in the ladies' cabin, as we paddled up tbe Ohio, there was a gei 
eral fumbling of heads for bumps ; a model head in plaster, with a chart c 
it, serving to indicate their position ; and much amusement resulted ttom 
the reading of character by tbe sense of tnuch, as tbe blind absorb litera- 
ture. We next tried Mesmerism, or Animal Magnetism as it ought to be 
called, having been known loug before Meamer practised it; and In due 
course it came my turn to make a trial. I bad scarcely taken my seat ii 
front of a lady passenger and begun the proper slare, and the prescribed 
holding of her hands, and the passes over her forehead and eyes, when the 
CMefs, wliose education had not taken in the ' great medicine ' of Mesmer, 
became interested in the unusual proceedings. The feeling of heads had 
puzzled them, as we were evidently not engaged (like their neighbor 
Ottoes across tbe Missouri) in any search for entomological epecimenf 
the holding of hands, and staring, and pawing over the faces and a> 
the ladles, might mean unknown calamities. Nearer and nearer they drew, 
Intent to witness tbe catastrophe, when tbe subject, having gone into tbe 
Mesmeric sleep, I turned her face upward and arranged her rigid a 
in supplication, much to the astonishment if not alarm uf my friends of tbe 



" Wab ! — ty — yah !" exclaimed the sturdy Me-ah-m.lB, — " Cose-non.'- 
Cbe-moke-mon-quai !" 

Which reads, in a free translation — "Hello! — what in thunder has on 
father been doing to the white woman 1" 
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The passage of tbe Altughenies aelually elicited two or three ' ugha ' iji 
ackaowledgisent uf their wonders ; the Tndiatia never having heen aniODg' 
hilla, except those of a prairie country, which one can only see by going 
down towards the streauie. The little locomotives on the levels of the 
Portage Bailroad were not regarded aa of much consequence, aa the travel- 
ers had all seen atesmboats, with wheels a world bigger than those of the 
locomotives, and tbey bad learned that the mysterious force of steam could 
turn tbe big wheels In the water ; but the ropes of the biclined planes, 
moving apparently by their own volition and hauling us up tbe long bill, 
were ' great medicine ' — ' ugh !' 

It waa a great treat to my native town to stop a day. No live Indian 
had been seen in that valley for unltnown years, possibly sbiue Logan left ; 
and we had a ' reception.' Tbe whole town came to see us, and Andrew 
Parker Jacob, In all the freslmesa, hiipo and vigor of a young lawyer's life, 
made an address, to which Me-ab-mis replied. After the proper compli- 
ments (for our Chiefs were all gentlemen), he said : 

"My Friends, we have cornea longjourney — on our way to see our Great 
Father, tbe President. Our business is Important. We have left our homes, 
our wives, aud our little ones to attend to it personally. Our Great Father 
has promised that Justice shall be done. He has said he will do something 
for us at the proper time. The proper time bas never come yet. We are 
going to try to find out when it will come. When we learn that we will 
know more than we do now !" 

These words of Me-ab-mis tell the tale of a great deal of Indian dissatr 
isfhctioD, which has in many cases cost the lives of innocent people. The 
proper tjme was never observed. As Indian agent, I found it impossible 
to have business between the Indians aud tbe government carried on In a 
common sense way. Congress would not make in proper time the appropri- 
tlons reqoired by treaties ; and the Indian bureau delayed the annuities in 
goods and money. The unbroken rule was, that these would not arrive 
nntil after the date required by the promises of the United States. It was 
often exasperating \a see the patient and simple Pottawatamies waiting for 
the 'payment,' when they ought to have been on their annual buSalo hunt 
to lay in a supply of meat for the winter. It was no doubt tbe destiny of 
the aborigines to fade away— but their treatment by tbe government might 
as well have been honest and wise, and of course humane. 
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FtUler'e Hotel at Washington, now WilUrd'a, afforded the Pottawaf 
amles ample quarters. Better housed than ever before, they took it all a 
matter of course, but were not russy guests, and had no use for the boot- 
black. Some of our frieuda, the 'traders,' were in the city, of whom I 
remember Col. Geo. W- Ewing and Capt. Joseph A, Sire. The Indiana 
were in debt to these gentlemen, and if a treaty was ta be made. It was well 
enough for the rights of all to be looked after; and the Chiefs were very 
much gratified to have their friends present, although the sapient Indian 
bureau regarded the merchants who had credited the members of the 
tribe as little better than thieves and robbers. 

Col. Ewing was especially useful tons, as he could 'talk Indian,' and 
help to interpret. When we went to see the ' Electro-Magnetic Telegraph,' 
as It was called,— having been only six months In use for general business 
between Washington and Baltimore — he aided to explain it, and made quite 
a speech to the Chiefs about the Great Spirit, the lightning, and Professor 
Morse. The Professor was then the Oeuiua of the Century, although he 
may perhaps be almost forgotten ere its close. Congress, after weary beg- 
ging, had aided him to get In operation the line from Washington to Balti- 
more, and private enterprise (October 1846) was carrying it on, even to 
Philadelphia and New Yorkl But hardly anybody anticipated the extent 
to which the telegraph would come into use, and to ' put a girdle round the 
world ' by cables in the seas was not yet dreamed of. The first message 
ever sent by an electric telegraph line was the sentence — "What hath 
God Wrought," transmitted from Washington to Baltimore, Mny 24, 
1844. This message was suggeBt«d by Miss Annie Ellsworth, a lass in her 
teens, who had been the first to inform Mr. Morse that his bill had passed 
Cougre 

The telegraph was 'great medicine' to the Chiefs. Years before they 
had learned wliy it was that a piece of paper, with marks on it, could con- 
vey ideas and preserve them; but this thing of stretching a wire on posts 




forty miles, seuding: along an,y thing one wanted to say, and having the 
reply in & minute, jotted down in niyBterioua dots and dashes on a strip of 
paper, waa Bomething akin to what the Great Spirit himself might be ex- 
pected to do if be felt in the humor. They would not have been able to be- 
lieve it all if they had not seen that Col. Ewing, Capt. Sire, and myself gave 
fall credence ; and when old Wah-boii-seh bad his name sent to Baltimore, 
and it came ollchlng back before he had time fur mure than three whiifs of 
his pipe, he expelled the last draught of smoke through his venerable nos- 
trils, gave na a monstrous ' ugh I " and declared that he had seen so many 
wonders in his life that he must now be called Twilight, as it was not worth 
while ever to see any more. 

The Daguerreotype gallery of John Plumbe, near Brown's Hotel (now 
the Metropolitan), was a palace of wonders, not only to the Indians, but to 
many of our white fellow-mortals who had never yet been portrayed by the 
Daguerrean artist. It was only in 1839, six years before, that Monsieur D^i- 
guerre had brought his process into public use, and the French government 
(perhaps as enlightened in some things as our own) had purchased it for the 
general benefit ; and making pictures by eelf-actlug light was not by any 
means so universal as now, when we have the photograph and aitotype; 
and poor old Daguerre, who no doubt thought himself famous, is almost 
gone into oblivion. The New York Herald, in November 1845, had a Wash- 
ington letter which said : 

" The greatest wonder of all to country folks are those who take other 
people off without touching them at all. Among them la the gentleman at 
Plumbe's Dagueiiean gallery. He takes everybody off, i*om the President 
down to common folks. Here are John Tyler old, John Tyler young, and 
hundreds of others, all hanging up with their backs against the walls as 
natural and life-like as if they were living, breathing creatures. Pottowat- 
amies were there too. I saw them the other day, and never saw them look 
better than they do in plates ; (they're pretty good along side of a plate. If 
full enough). Among them is Wah-bon-seh, the old brave of whom Mc- 
Keouy, in his ' North American Indians, ' gives us a striking portrait and 
an interesting biography. This old fellow's name means literally Dawn of 
Day, and he gained it by an exploit of his youth. He went solus on an es- . 
pedltioo against the Osagea, to avenge the death of a friend ; stole into their 
camp, tomahawked a do/en before the alarm was given, and then escaped 
Just as the day was dawning. ' Wab-bon-seh .' ' he exclaimed, ' day a little ! ' 
and took that for his name. In the Black Hawk war he was very active on 
behalf of the whites. Bhah-be-nay, another chief, ia well portrayed. This 
man distinguished himself about the time the Black Hawk war broke out, 
by his ex[>edItions to warn the inhabitants of Illinois of their danger. Half 
Day, the orator of the party, is a fine-looking Indian, and makes a capital 
picture. He is a Jolly fellow, and says his picture would look much better 
with ' two white squaws,' one on each side. The Indians were much sur- 
prised at the magnetic teleg-raph, but more at the Daguerreotype process.'' 
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The young reader will hardly know what the Daguerreotype waa- 
picture taken on a metalio plate, before the art Ciime in of taking plcliu 
on prepared paper. Miss Lilly has only known of what we call the Photo- 
graph, or Ita multiplier, the Artotype. But her greatest mlefortune (and 
that of Adonia too) k that the advancement In Science and Art has ii 
last fifty yeara been ho great, that there is nothing left to wonder at. Things 
which afTorded us surprise and taxed our faculties In efforta to understand 
them, thus giving us the double pleasure of excited wonder and triumph 
over mystery, are now so common that Lilly and Adonia loae all the enjoy- 
ment we had In old tiinea over atrange things ; and they can only go on 
telling each other the old, old atory, wtiich, they may thank their Creator, 
will ever be new to each generation. But aa to the old Daguerreotype pro- 
cess, I might Bay that it made a better picture than the photograptiic art 
can show, judging by my own likeneaa, taken in 1845 at Plumbe'e gallery ; 
for I defy any Photographer to make aa handaonie a picture of me now I 

The amount of cheap pleasure afforded by photography is Incalculable. 
Adonia can have his Lilly's pretty face for his pocketbook at a coat ao email 
as to be almost contemptible ; but only a little over forty yeara ago her 
pMnted miniature would have been too dear for his purse. Among the first 
cities of the world to enjoy the results of Daguerre's art was St. Louia, i 
gallery was established by Jotm H. Fltzgibbon in 1841, only two yeara after 
the French bad made the proceaa public. This excellent man went to his 
rest In 1882, but the St. Louis Photographer, a monthly journal founded by 
him, is ooatinued under Mrs. Fltzgibbon, and is the exponent of photo- 
graphic art for the great valley. 

FiTZ GIBBON. 



For scarce Daeucrre bad throim 
His wouii'rouB ptocoss open to the nutionB, 

When here on MUals5l|)pj'a biuikH 'Cwhs koown. 
By our Fitzgibbon's deit^miia minlatratioDS, 

And pottralts ia uur cabicota wera shuwa 

Uy infant daj-llnga tben 
Were taken oH with marvolioua precision; 

Tliongli long since women |p«wn imd mea, 
t see tliem amillng in a liappy rleian, 

As if tbeli' uliildhaod were all book again. 

Our Chiefs called on Senator Benton and had a talk. Mra. Jessie Benton ' 
Fremont was present, and much pleased to meet frontier people who knew 
of her adventurous husband. Our half-breed interpreters, who bad learned i 
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French from Canadian voyagoura before the Fottawatamiee had left their 
homes near Chicago, were doHghted with Madame's converBation in that 
l&ngiiage, aod wondered that a lady could speak French bo well, who had 
grown up BO far away from where they had learned it. Senator Beutou 
bad received us with as much courtesy as if we had been the entire diplo- 
niattc corps, and promised his aid in adjusting our affairs with the govein- 
ment. 

J. Knox Walker, President Polk's Secretary, had been formally advised 
Uiat the Pottawatamle ambaasadors would pay their respects to thq Preal- 
ident of the United States, at any hour to suit the convenience of their Great 
Father ; and soon an orderly brought us a gilt-edgod note from Mr. Walker 
aa instructed by the President, directing the nest day and the hour of noon 
for the ceremony. Part of the night was spent in solemn comioil, and the 
next morning was devoted to personal adornment. LeClaire, Holliday and 
Beaublen, half-breeds, had come diiwn to the white man's dreaa, but the 
Chiefs rejected with scorn the auggestion of any costume but that of the 
prairie. It had gotten out that the interview was to take place, and when 
we filed out from Fuller's and inarched toward the White House, our con- 
spicuous and somewhat picturesque procession had a crowd of spectators 
big enough to stamp us as the best show of the day. 

President Polk, Secretary of War Marcy, and Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs Medill, received ua in a epacioiis apartment ; and we wore also hou. 
ored by the presence of several ladies, Op-te-ke-shick, or Half Day, ad- 
dressed the President : 

" My Great Father : You see yonr red children, the Chief and Braves of 
the Pottawatamiea. We are very glad to shake you by the hand. We have 
oome a long way and our hearts beat lively wheu we see you." 

President Polk repUed that he waa very much pleased to meet hts red 
children from the far west. 

" You have come," he continued, "a longdistance to the seat of govern- 
ment, and you consider the business wliich has brought you here of import- 
ance. It shall bs attended to. Full justice shall be done to you. The 
government desires to preserve relations of friendship and peace to all the 
Indian tribes, so that the hatchet between the red man and the white man 
may long remain buried.'' 

Having, like a skillful diplomatist, drawn out these professions and 
promises, Op-te-ke-ahick proceeded to deliver the speech agreed on in our 
night council : 

" My Father : Your chiefs and braves here present respect the govern- 
ment of the Uiuted States. All our people at home respect the government. 
The white man is our friend and we are his. We have alwiiya given you 
our land when you asked for it. We never refused you. Like good chil- 
dren we always said yes, 

"Father: We have given you all our land about the Great Lakes. Look 
at it. Millions of white men can live on it. They are now on it. It is a 
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great country, and It contains the bonea of oar grandfiftthers. It is outs no 
longer, but we love it still. Wben we look back to it our hearts are sad. 

" Father: You gave ub a country on the Missouri, whet© we now are. 
Twelve winters ago at Chicago you told us It should be onr home as long as 
the Bun shines and water flows; that we should grow up there like the 
grass in the prairies ; and that all you had promised should be done for us 
there. We have not seen it. 

" Father : We love the country where we are. But you have asked us 
to go southwest of the Missouri. We do not know what to do. There is a 
cloud before ua, and we look to you to remove It. We can depend on no one 
but you. 

"Father: If we stay where we are, we are told the white man's laws 
will beestendeil over us by the State of Iowa. We do not understand thena. 

"Father: You are from the West, Yim knowwhat your red children 
want. You can make ua see clearly and make our hearts glad." 

The President made another speech and told us the Becretary of War 
would look into the case and see Justice done. All the promises of the gov- 
ernment, he aaid, should be kept ; and after everything should be arranged 
he would like to see us all again before starting home. Then we shook 
hands all 'round and marched back to Fuller's, where we discussed the 
President's speeches, which had aflforded the Chiefs much satisfaction, ex- 
cept the sentence about the hatchet. They had heard so much of the 
hatchet, which they had (figuratively) buried so many years before, that 
they were tired of It ; and besides, they had lived so long on the border of 
oivillzation, that they thought this hatchet talk, wtiich might do for the 
wild fellows out on the plains, ought to be dropped. I was awfully tired 
of it too. I had taken a diutaste to the mention of a hatchet in childhood, 
when It seemed to me so absurd to give little George Washington so much 
applause for simply telling the truth, which waa a common thing In our 
family. "When Father inquired what had become of the piece of buck- 
akin which he intended for a patch on his riding clothes where the saddle 
had worn them, I never thought of anything else than just to tell him that 
I had taken it for the boys to covet their balls with ; but from wh^t fol- 
lowed right away after I have always doubted Mr. Weemea' pretty story of 
the way little George's father behaved to him about the cutting of the 
cherry tree. 

As Col. Swing and I were taking our late oysters to sleep on, he said — 

" Major, who are those fellows prowling through the corridors after our 
Indians? Gogglea! — yes, sir— one of them with goggles on I They pushed 
in at the President's to-day too. And there's old Sam gtambaugh — what's 
Ae after 7 He has enough to do to look after bis Cherokees." 

" Don't be disturbed, Colonel. Its all right. Those fellows, as you call 
them, are the gentlemen to make an atmosphere." 

" An atmosphere? What the deuce is an atmosphere? " 

" Just wait, and you'll see." 
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" Well, all I've got to i&y is— don't lend thera any money." 

" No fear of that. They're not after money." 

" Then what do they want, if not money ? Everybody In Washlngtan 
W&utB luosey." 

" Not of course. But wait and see." 

I would give him no explanation ; but when Father Ritchie's paper, the 
Union, offluial organ of Mr. Polk's admin la tra Hon, came out next morning 
with a two column editorial written, by Col. Btambaugh, giving a graphic 
aooount of our call at the White House, and assuring everybody that justice 
mast and should be done to the noble Pottawatamies, who had come all the 
way from Council BlulTa to get it; and when, next day, the New York 
Herald and Philadelphia Ledger got in, the glowing letters about the ' red 
brethren,' their intelligent friend {giving me the proper title of Colonel), 
the great wrongs of the Indians, the splendid domain on the Missouri, 
which the government wanted to wheedle theni out of, and so on, the way 
to make an 'atmosphere,' and the use to be made of it, becanae palpable to 
the apprehension of Col. Ewlng. 

I was using the Preaa, We had paraded to visit Coi. Benton, to see the 
telegraph, and the Daguerrean galiery, had inspected the curiosities of the 
Patent Office (where a suit of Washington's every-day clothes were pre- 
served in a glass case), and had taken a look at the Capitol ; but only a few 
persona saw uh alter all, and only a limited public sentiment could be cre- 
ated by all this marching and countermarching. Besides, how would the 
gazing public know what to think of us 7 But the newspapers carried us 
everywhere, and told the people what views they ought to take of us ; and 
the public, as in duty bound, was on our side. There was a Pottawatomie 
atmosphere everywhere. It even reached the lungs of the dignified old 
National Intelligencer, which from its lofty position gave ua an editorial 
poff. We were in all thoughts and on all tongues. Never before or since has 
an Indian delegation at Washington been so much talked about and so 
heartily synapathised with, 

"Major," aaidCapt. Sire to me, "if you pay for a single dozen of oysters, 
or a bottle of wine, while we aro in Washington, I'll make it a personal 
matter, sir." 

Col. Ewing was highly amused, and acknowledged that my ' atmosphere' 
was Just the thing to waft ua onward in our treaty making enterprise ; and 
told me that when I should get hack to St. Louis, and get out my ' shingle ' 
as a lawyer, I must consider myself aa engaged by the year as attorney for 
the firm of W. G. & G. W. Ewing. He even took back all he had said about 
Uie " goggles," and insisted on making the acquaintance of Dr. Wallace, of 
the New York Herald, who wore the glnsses. 

The Press had been used but In that unsophisticated age not a dollar 
had been paid to any writer, as all were glad of the chance to write about 
Indians ; and not a line was printed that was not substantially true. From 
prudence as well aa principle, the Indiana and myself gave out only fiwjtfl, 
and we had thus no dread of detection or exjMisure. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



SOLEMN CODKOIL — FSEPASED OKATOBT — FIRST OFFER DECLIMED — COCBCIL 
BREiSe DP— THE FKESS IKDIGKANT — A CALL ON THE PHE3I DENT — THE 
DOOR OPENED AGAIH— MORE ELOQUENCE— THE COUNTBT ABOUT CHICAGO 
— A SATISI'ACTORT OFFER AND A PROTOCOL — DREAMING — TAINT AND 

FEATHERS PABT AND GONE — A3A WHITNET AND HIS PACIFIC RAILROAD 

LAND GRANTS— THEIR ORIGINATOR FORGOTTEN. 

G«n. Gibson and Maj. T. P. Anrtrewa, of the army, were selected by 
ProBident Polh to treat with us, and the important conference would begin 
next day. At night the corridors of Fuller's hotel reeked with smoke. 
Having gained a point we did not mean to loae It, and no step should be 
taken without due consideration, I only remember hazily the decisions of 
cm grave council, but the main thing was, not to hastily commit ooraelveB. 
Wah-bon-seh was to open briefly, and conclude with the hope that if we 
should agree on a treaty it might be a wise one, as he did not eiipect ever to 
take part la making another. Peerish Le Claire, in Indian lingo, was to 
refer to some former treaties, the promiBes of which had not been kept by 
the government, and was ti expatiate on the charms of the country about 
Clileago, where the frogs In the marshes aaug more sweetly than birds in 
other parts — a land of beauty, which they had ceded to the government for 
a mere trifle, although it had been their home so long that they had tradi- 
tions of Pierrot, the flrat white man who ever set foot upon It, two hundred 
years before. He was to conclude with praises of the Platte country in Mls- 
Bouri, once promised to them as their home ' forever,' but from which they 
had in a short time been pushed up northward, Op-te-ke-shiek was to 
repeat, substantially, the speech made to the President, with expatlation 
on the beauty and value of tiieir five million aijres (bo much deaiied by the 
people of Iowa as part of their prospective state), and was to magnity the 
reluctance of the Fottawatumies to give up so fine a country, with a sug- 
gestion that their brethren in Kansaa might come up there, if the govern- 
ment wanted them all In one place, aa there was room enough for every 
body. He was also to hint of shorteomings of the Indian bureau, and con- 
clude with the asHurance that his folks would all be perfectly happ,v in 
, their present location. If their Great Father would only not forget hia 
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promises, and would atop troubliug their ears with talk about moving 
again. 

Bhould the diplomats on the eide of the government make any distinct 
proposal, the sturdy Me-ah-mis was to tell them that the Chiefs would 
retire to the great wigwam of Mr. Fuller to consider it, and would agree to 
it if it looked all right. As their fttend and adviser, I whs to any nothing, 
but observe closely, and If I should see any signs of sharp practice on the 
part of the commissioners, was to give a hint to Wah-hon-seh, who would 
adjourn the council. No hiwyera in consultation over a difficult case ever 
arranged its management more carefully. 

It was a nice program, and we carried it out with tolerable success, but 
oar counoilings ran through several days. The incidents and their order 
have faded from memory, but I recollect clearly that the first offer for our 
five million acres, a domain sis times die size of Rhode Island, was $25U.000. 
This we declined, of course ; but I totally forget how it was that, after a 
few interviews, we got Into a snarl, and a good deal of temper was dis- 
played on both sides ; whereupon the negotiation was hrokeu off in a huff 
all round. 

We were in the papers again— insulted, they said, by the top-lofty oom- 
miseioners t The modest friend of the Indians had been roused to Indigna- 
tion ! The dignity of the Chiefe would not permit them longer to continue 
in a council where no respect was paid to their rights or feelings. Monstrous 
Injustice—unseemly attempt to wheedle the poor Indians, and, this failing, 
infamous browbeating! Theword "bull-dosing" had not been invented, 
or it would no doubt have been used. Much to be regretted, they said, this 
rupture of the negotiation, on many accounts, and especially as the five 
million acres would suit bo well as part of the new state of Iowa. The 
" atmosphere " was full of brimstone. 

We must take leava of the President, and go home. Again, In paint and 
feathers, we para.ded up to the White House, all very wide iiwake, although 
most of the night before had been spent in assorting our thunderboltN, and 
selecting the best for use. Dr. Wallace, of the New York Herald, under 
datoof November 21, IBtj, gave an account of us: 

" The Pottowatamie delegation, under the care of their friend the Colonel, 
had another talk with the President to-day in the White House. They 
occupied several iiours of the morning in arranging their toUet, and when 
they appeared, debouchlug from Fuller's hotel in Indian file, their costume 
presented a most singular admixtureof savage and civilized lasMons. Moc- 
eassins, buckskin gaiters, beads, medals, long fiowing masses of a crimson 
aea-grasB or hair, eagle's feathers, raven's wings, ear ornaments, fragments 
of bear Bklns, hung with nnmeioua 'Vnall bells, and a profusion of paint of 
different colors, were strangely blended with frock ooats, fur caps, turliana 
ixnd Ivory-headed walking sticks. Arrived at the President's, they were 
conduct«d to the reception room of their Great Father. A number of white 
clliiseuB and strangers were present, some of them distinguished person- 
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sges. The President eatne in, accompanied hy Mr. Slarcey, the Secretary of 
War, and Mr. J. Kuox Walker, the Privat* Secretary of the Executive. 
* * • • On the west a side door was thrown open, and several beautlfVil 
female countenances contemplated the pow-wow, 

" The deleffatiou oil having shaken hands with the President and those 
about him, they were again seated, and after a moment's pause, Op-te-ke- 
Bhiek, or Half Day, the orator, stepped forward, shook hands with his Great 
Father and the Secretary of War, and stopping backward to an open Bpaee. 
motiuned to M. B. Beaubien, a half-breed, and au intelligent roan, to rise 
and interpret to the President the speech Intended fur his hearing. 

" But before we proceed to tOe speech, letua describe Half Day and hie 
rig. Op-te-ke-ahiek Isastontman, rather uorpulent, of about five feet nine 
iuehea in height, with a full, broad open countenance, more expressive of a. 
liTeiy, gay and volatile temperament than of the usuai inflexible stolidity 
of the Indian. He has a fine set of teeth, whieh, when he smiles, are exhib- 
ited without reservation. His cheeks and temples were painted a bright 
Vermillion, with a zigzag stripe of Pruasiau blue upon each side, which, from 
the contrast of the bright ground color of red, stood out in fine relief. His 
thick suit of black hair was docked all round, and combed over Ills brow 
from the crown. His crown was surmounted by a flaming top-knot of a red 
flbroua material, like hair, in the centre of which was a large eagle's feather 
fixed upon a pivot, and from which dangled n fantastically carved wooden 
skip-jack of about eight inches by two. He wore mocassins and buckskin 
leggins, and a civilized shirt, which, Instead of tucking into his short buck- 
skin breeches, he wore over them as a butcher wears his white apron. To 
crown this uiagniflceut display of "Query, he had on a blue frock coat, and a 
black silk cravat tied loosely about his throat. His left hand rested on the 
large ivory head of a sword-cane, and his right was left free for action. W in 
attitude was digi;ifled aud erect, the expression of his countenance stern 
and Impressive, his voice clear, decisive and distinct— his gestures chaste, 
appropriate, and almost an interpretation of his words ; his whole maimer 
was elegant and admirable. 

" He said in substance, that when last he talked to the President, it was 
In this same room ; that his talk was good ; that he had told them (the 
Indians) their rights should be respected, etc. They had been referred to 
the Secretary of War, and he had referred them to the two braves, (Messrs. 
Gibson and Andrews) but nothing had been done. They (the Indians) had 
been told that the lands which they now occupy in pursuance of the treaties 
of Chicago, were not intended for their permanent residence. They had 
been given to understand dilferently when they made those treaties. They 
had come a long way to lay their complaints before their Great Father. 
They could now only rely upon him. If tliey were disappointed they desired 
to be told so, that they might know how to act, or whether to remain any 
longer at the seat of government or not. 

" When Half Day had flnished his speech, he walked up again to the 
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PresideDt and tb» Seeretarj' of W«r, and the few persons immediately about 
Lbani, aud laughiuif, ehouk hauda with them, exclaiming as he passed Erom 

to another, How de do? Ah 1 hah ! Major, bow de do? 
The President replied that the govoroment was bound to take oar© of 

Its red children, and tbat It would do so. (Here an exelamatlon 'Whoo- 

'hoo!' of evident pleasure pasaed round the Indian line.) The Preaideat, 

wever, said that the subject belonged to the Secretary of War and the 

iiuJBCdonerB ; that this delegation had eonie voluntarily to the seat of 

igovenunent; hut that it was his wish, notwithstunding, that they might 

yet go horae entirely satisfied. 

Half Bay rejoined iu a style even more determined and animated than 
at flJ'st, that they had come because the government was in their debt. He 

iired to know of the President, If they (the Indians) were In his debt, 
hether he would nut go out to thom or send a messenger to collect the 

iney? The government had owed them for twelve years for the lands 
_ ley had sold it. When tills old bill was settled, it would be time enough 
to talk of a new contract. 

insultatlon ensued between Colonel Elliott for the tribe on the one 
part, and the president and the Secretary of War for the government on the 
other ; after which the President said that their may have been some niiu- 
understanding in the talk had with the two Commissioners, and that [t was 
intended to give his red children another council on Monday next. 

" Half Day replied that during the President's consultation, he had also 
had a little consultation with his Chiefs. Sut the Conunissl oners at the 
last council bad told them that the door was closed. 

" The President said that It should be opened again. At this. Half Day 
laughed heartily, and shortly thereafter, the delegation returned to their 
Cfuartersat the hotel. The bearing of the President towards these poor 
people was kind and paternal. He endeavored to impress upon thetr minds 
that the government would not see them wronged— tbat It was bound lo 
protect them and would not fall to do it," 

Tliis long extract refers to events which led to the early oeesion of 
the Pottawatamie lands In Iowa, and gives a graphic picture of my friend 
Half Day, one of the jolliest fellows I ever knew, and yet a man of excellent 
^pense in his way. The correspondent does scant justice to his speeches, the 
points of which had all been agreed on the uigbt before ; nor did the good 
tfcribe (with the goggles) catch the wink, the burly orator gave us as he 
came up laughing to shake hands all round. The wink meant that we had 
gained the object of our farewell call, which was, in fact, to re-open the 
negotiation, as the Chlers had no idea of going home without having accom- 
plished anything, to be complained of by some of their people, and laughed 
at by others. The Chiefs who hod rubbed against civllixutlon, bad a drend 
of ridicule directed against themselves, and Uke white men, only enjoyed It 
when others were the victims. 

The council re-opened. Never was Half Day so eloquent. He portrayed 
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the magnifleent domain in Northern Illinoia, which at the wiah of the gov- 
ernment, the Pottawatamies had abandoned— its rivers, its lakes, Its game, 
its groves of cottonwood for the winter forage of their ponies — its forests of 
sugar trees— aud the graves of their fathers for unknown generations— all 
given to the white man. The Indiana must go, they had been told ; but 
they were to have a home in Missouri ' forever,' How long did ' forever' 
lafit? Just as many winters as he had fingers on hia hands ; for two years 
ago they had been told it was time to be taking down their lodges to move 
again. He wonid have liked to take off hia mooeasins and count on his 
toes; but their Great Father only looked at their fingers. That was hia 
'forever.' Their brethren down in Kansas had a ' forever ' too, but how 
long would it last, if ho and his people were to go there? It was a good 
country on the Missouri ; not as good as round Chicago, and on the Kan- 
bakee, but It would do. They liked it more and more. Many of them had 
log houses and little farms ; they had homes which they did not want to 
leave. Even the people of Me-ah-mis, ou the Nishnabotna, bad good wig- 
wams, and were happy. If their Great Father wants theoj to go to Kansas, 
hemnst have put new hearts Into the braves (Gibson and Andrews) sent 
to talk with them again. The Great Father has a big Iiouse to live in. 
He must be very riuh. But the braves had acted as If he was poor. They 
bad only offered a little sum for their five million acres, like giving a poor 
fellow the tail of a buflUlo to keep him. warm. He wanted a whole robe or 
nothing. He could not go home to his people aud have only a buffalo tail 
to show for all their land. 

At a vast expense of oratory on both sides we went ou day after day with 
our council, but the novelty was wearing off, and the public, I tliinb, was 
gettlngalittle tiredof us, whenweat length closed the contract at $850,000 for 
the Pottawatamie domain in Iowa ; just $((00,(100 more than first offered for 
it. A sort of protocol was signed, not as a final treaty, but to be executed 
as such at Council Bluffs, "when the grass grows" in the following spring. 
Our last oounell was a very solemn aHair, hut we separated in good humor, 
with the dislinct understanding that the same Commissioners were to visit 
the Bluffs, in the sprliig, aud the same friends of the Indians were to be 
present. The Chiefs particularly designated me as their friend and advlaer, 
who must be there, as I could tell their people the Treaty was all right, and 
could see that it was executed according to the agreement already entered 
into. 

That night at Fuller's we ' dreamed ' again. My dream was to the effect 
that the Chiefs were to pay roe three ' boxes,' in the spring, tor going to 
their country to aid In completing the Treaty ; and the Chiefs dreamed that 
the arrangement was 'good.' A 'box' meant $1,000, as their cash annui- 
ties were paid In silver, each box containing that sum. 

As I was to remain a few weeks in Washington, the delegation bade me 
farewell, aud I have never seen any of them since. On their way home, a 
stage was upset in Ohio, and Wah-bon-seh was killed. Some of the others 
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*ere hurt, but not fatally. The old Chief's bones (and there was not much 
eiiae), were laid in the soil of Ohio, and may have f*rti]Ized the vegetation 
which baa been nourUhing aome Buckeye boy for a future President, 

The days of Indian delegations to Waehington, in paint and feathers, are 
past and gone, and hence I have given so full an account of our visit in 1845, 
as a record of earnest action never to be repeated. It was part of the pro- 
cess of pttshlug the Indians further westward, to make room for what we 
consider a better order of human kind. Yet we hud only faint noiions of 
what was to come. If the reader will go buck to that date, and consider 
what were the condition and prospects of the continent west and northwest 
from Council BlufTs to the Pacitto, and contrast it with the present, he will 
see how far the reality of progress has outrun any possible anticipation. Or 
let hiiu In Imagination go back to Chicago in 1834, and sit in council with 
the Pottawataniles, then making the treaty by which they ceded to the 
United States their splendid domain of northern Illinois, and he will see 
that the world has no record of changes equal to those at the end of Lake 
Michigan. 

During mj' stay In Washington, I boarded In the same house with Asa 
Whitney, then urging his grand scheme of a Pacific Railroad. He wanted 
to start from Lake Michigan, and run to the Pacific by way of the South 
Pass, and petitioned Congress for agrant of lands one hundred miles wide, 
afterwards reduced to slxtrr, to provide means to build the ruad. Through 
the press I co-operated with him In educating the public mind on the sub- 
ject of o Pacific Railroad, on his or some other plan. Mr. Whitney was a 
must amiable, intelligent and interesting man, of views too broad and com- 
prehensive to be readily appreciated by Congress or the people. But he 
.did a good deal to create that enlightened public sentiment, which began in 

12 to take practical shape In acts of Congress organizing the Union Pacific 

.ilroad Company, but which had, years before, resulted in the incorpora- 
Pacific Railroad in Missouri, and the actual beginning of its oon- 
itruction in 1851. 

^ilr. Whitney's efforts to start his Pacltic Railroad no doubt led to the 
grant of lands to Illinois for the Central road, and to all the laud grants 
which have followed — greatly to the present benefit of tJie nation, notwith- 
standing the frauds which have In some cases grown out of these measures. 
Bnt Mr. Whitney himself is forgotten, and there is not even a station named 
for hini on any of the great lines of continental railroads. 
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ST. LOTUS LAWYERS— A LAND SPECULATION— BRITTON A. HILL'S BOOK, LIBERTT 
AND LAW— CASE IN THE CRIMINAL COURT— INDICTITENT QUASHED — UNDUE 
PROTECTION OF THE CRIMINAL CLASSES ^MEXICAN W^R — f 
GION — GAKKISON'8 BIG HTEAMBOAT — LACLEDE RANGERS — UNSULLIED 
SWORDS— POLK'S STATESMANSHIP— AT PORT LEAVENWORTH— NO 
If PLACE OP RATIONS— THE POTTAWATAMIB TREATI. 



Early in 1846 ray sign 'Attoraey-at-Law ' was up In Bt. Louis, whose bar 
had then oM members of very high rank, and young'er ones of unusual 
promise. Among tlie forraer were Edward Bates, Hamilton B. Gamble, 
Henry 8. Geyer, Josiah, Spalding, John F, Darby, Luke E. Lawless, t 
Truaten Polk, Among the latter were Britton A. Hill, Albert Todd, John 
M. Krum, Thomas B. Hudson, Thomas T. Gantt, and others who have since 
made their mark. I was appalled when I contemplated this array of talents, 
learning and experience, and could not well imagine myself coping with forces 
BO great. Years before I had once been on business in the presence of Daniel 
Webster, when it almost seemed as if he could by a wave of his hand anni- 
hilate me ; and the majesty of the St. Louis bar had a similar effect. I made 
few acquaintances ; but among the earliest of those with whom I had any 
Intercoursewas Britton A. Hill. This gentleman received the stranger with 
Bo much kindness that I often enjoyed his entertaining and instruotl^'e con- 
versation ; and on one occasion he took me in a buggy down near the arsenal 
and oQbred me one-half share in a ten acre lot he was about to purchase in 
the City Commons, fronting on Carondelet avenue. The price was fifty dol- 
lars an acre ; but I had no money. There was money subject to ray order In 
tho bank, but It belonged to the United titates, and I was bo simple, that I 
never once thought of using it for my own benefit ; nor did Mr. HiH e' 
suggest this convenient appropriation of it. The purchase, I. believe, 
resulted In large profit to my friend, but I lost my share of it because I 
did not know how to use public funds for private advantage. 

The volume published in recent years by Britton A. Hill, entitled ' Lib- 
erty AND Law/ is one of the remarkable books of the century. But its 
original and comprehensive views of society and government, will require 
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Btioie to be fully understood and appreciated. It is a grand effort towards 
1 the elovatlon or niauklnd ; but reforms intended to eradicate abuBes hoary 
with age, and to bring about comparative perfection in society and govern- 
ment, can only make tlielr way by uprooting evils whicli have by usage 
become almost a part of human nature. To thia achievement Mr, Hill has 
given hie labor without care for other reward than tlie consciousneMB of hav- 
ing done a service needed by the world. The volume is a marvelious com- 
pendium of thought and suggeslion. It sliould be in every library, and 
^^ studied by all entrusted with municipal, state or federal legislation. Many 
^^K of the recommendations are so practical, and the ends to be attained so 
^^1 desirable, that they abould be adopted at ouue ; notably those in regard to 
^^B the codification of state and national laws. 

^^P My law office was in a second floor room opposite the old Court House, 
^^Bvbere I had Blacketone, Chitty, Btory, Qreeuleaf, eight Missouri Beports 
^^■^aU then issued), the Bible and Sbakapeare, as a law library. The carpet- - 
^^f less and dusky office, and scant outfit of book lore did not trouble me, but I 
I was very dubious as to my fitness for oivll practice, though I thought I 
might get on in the criminal court. I had a vague notion about that court 
something like the idea of Soi, Smith, when on one ocnaaion he undertook 
^^— the prosecuting attorney's duties during the absence of that officer. 
^^L "I like tills," he said to a friend, " better than the plvil practice. There's 
^^^Rio confounded filing things '. " 

^^F My first caller was Bernard McNnlty, the Irish baker. Mrs. Mary 
^^^ McMenamy had been arrested by City Marshal Dougherty with a stolen 
shawl on her shoulders, aa she was boarding the ferryboat to cross the 
river, and McNulty had gone bail for her appearance in court. 

It was apparently a plain case for the proaecution. The ahawl would 

be identified, and Mrs, McMenamy could not account for its possession. 

But the indictment had two counts — one placing the value of the stolen 

article at more than ten dullars, and the other under that sum ; ten dollar 

8t«aliug being felony, with peniteutiary, and less than ten misdemeanor, 

with county jail. The Supreme Court, with that ineflable wisdom so often 

manifested by grave tribunals, had in one case ruled that felony and mia- 

^^ demeanor could not be Joined in the same indictment ; and I moved the 

^^LCourt to "quash," on the groundofralsjolndor of two offences. My personal 

^^Kfriend, Thomas B, Hudson, one of the ablest criminal lawyers at the bar, 

^^Ptold me there was nothing in the point ; and the prosecuting attorney, 

^^ Miron Leslie, smiled pleasantly and said, In bis good-natured way, that It 

was well enough for a young lawyer to make the " quash " motion, but that 

I would " take nothing by it." 

Ijaw day came. The defendant was in the court room, and I quietly told 
her that when I began to fumble my left ear as if it was itchy, she must get 
away and over to her home in Illinois in the quickest poasible time. Judge 
Manning was on ' t!ie beucb ' — a chair with double cuahiona, enabling him 
to look over his desk, as nature had not been liberal In his stature. I had 
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taken over my library, and had it ou the desk in front of me, with the vol- 
umes pointlD); at His Honor like a battery of cannon with their breecLei 
depressed to get the range. Stating the point of misjoinder, I read the eule 
decision on whiuh I relied, and, was proeeediug to enlarge on the Importanoa 
of all possible guards to the rights and liberties of cltisiens, when the Judg« 
eaid: 

" I'll hear ftom the other side," 

" If the Court please," waving my hand over the artillery — " here are 
other authorities." 

" Not necessary. I'll hear from the otber aide," 

Mr. Leslie made a strong speech, full of good seuse and sound argument, 
bat it could not dispel the ruling of the Supreme Court. 

" This indictment is quashed," said His Honor. 

My left ear was itchy, and after fumbling it I looked round for Mrs. 
McMeuamy, but she was not visible ; nor have I ever seen her since, or the 
promised fee of twenty doiliirs. 

The young lawyer may deduce two rules from this case : 1st, to get hia 
fee in advance; and 2nd, if there is hut one point in his case, however flimsy, 
try It on. But if he simply wants to be a good citliten, he may possibly 
inquire if we have not placed so many guards round the rights, privileges 
and immunities of the criminal classes, that but few securities are left for 
those of honest folks. If Tallyrand ever said that language was invent 
to conceal thought, I think we could better say that many features of o 
modernjurisprudeuce seem to have been invented to shield scoundrels. 
is thirty-seven years since Mrs. McMenaniy slipped away, but in all that 
time I have never been able to see how that double-loaded Indictment did 
her any injustice. She was guilty, but a technicality si 

Very little business came, but I looked forward cheerfully to the Potta- 
watamie treaty, Tli© ' boKes ' I was to get would be a good year's work, 
and I need not fret for even twenty dollar fees. As the spring opened, and 
went on expanding, I called daily at the Indian office, but Mnj. Harvey had 
heard nothing of the treaty, nor had Mr. Haverty, the old clerk. April had 
gone and May was fast going, but still no news of the treaty ! 

Meantime, the battles between the armies of Mexico and of the United 
States had taken place in the disputed territory extending from the Nueces 
River in Texas to the Rio Grande, and Gen. Gaines— husband of Myra Clarke 
Gaines, the lady of big lawsuits — hsd called for volunteers from Missouri; 
and St. Louis had responded with her "Legiou" of organized citizen soldiers, 
Col. Alton B. Easton In oommand. Col. John Knapp, and Capt. George W. 
West, who were officers in the Legion, will remember the patriotic spirit 
then prevalent, and the admiring throngs who visited their parade ground 
In the open country at Twelfth and Olive streets. We who were only spec- 
tators thought the well-clad warriors, eight hundred strong, hud a long 
march down Olive to the wharf ; but they were choice spirits, and steamed 
gaily down stream on the Convoy, the largest steamboat ever on the river 
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mp to that date, and capable of carrying l,oO0 tona, Cornelius K. Garrison, 

a eminent citizen of New York, wua owner mid master, nut tben tbiuk- 

tng of the Pacifio Coast. The same enterprising spirit which prompted Mr. 

on tu build a, steamboat larger thau any other then on the western 

1, led him at an early day to Caiifornla, where his superior taleota as 

a biisineas man, gave him position and large rewards. In 1846 William C. 

1 was I'lerk on the Convoy or some other Bt. Louis boat, and yoa 

■ might have bought his interest in California for a very small sum, as no one, 

f except possibly Fremont, bad, before the Mexican war, looked forward to 

the imqnisitiou of that country, then koown only as a region of wild cattle, 

horses and hides. The subsequent career of Mr. Balston, as a speoulator 

nnd banker, was exceptionally brilliant and of great benefit to many inter- 

esta tm the Paeifiu side; but with ail its Aladdin-like splendor, It ended 

siidly ; and under the shadow of misfortune he passed dubiously from his 

grand palace in Ban Franciaco to the grave. They iiave even stricken hia 

ame from a mining camp In Arizona, and called it Shakepeare I 

About the time rendered memorable by the departure of the Legion, im- 

1, patient to enjoy the pride, pomp and oiroumstauce of glorious war, eome- 

[■ where or somehow, a letter canie from Senator Benton, stating that an 

armed force would be sent across the plains to New Mexico ; and soon an 

oQluial order reached Col. Stephen W, Kearney at Fort Leavenworth, to get 

ready three hundred D. B, Dragoons and one thousand mounted volunteers 

for a march to Santa Fe and elsewhere— something like the clearance of a 

ship 'to Cowea and a Market,' The decisive call on Missouri at length 

came, and the air was full of patriotism. 

The city and county of 8t. Louis, if I recollect rightly, were left out of 
the call-, but how can patriotic impulses l>e kept down? Thomas B. Hud- 
eon began to orgHui/e a company, he as Captain and I as let Lieutenant. 
I.Hudson was not only a good lawyer but a natural orator, and for several 
I nights the old t^ourt House rang with militant eloquence. We soon had one 
hundred men in uniform aud mounted— the 'Laclede Rangers'— and were 
mastered in t-o the state service by Col, Robert Campbell. We paraded (as 
had the Legion) in the open country surrounding the brick edifices which 
Mr. Lucas bad erected on Twelfth street, for a market if ever needed; with 
^no other buildings near except an unfinished row on Olive street. 

While our preparations for deadly war were going on, Capt. Hudson and 
Us 1st Lieu'enant had an invitation to the ' Empire,' a public house at Pine 
tand Third streets. Samuel Treat, Esq. (now the honored Judge of the U. B. 
District Court), Col. Charles Keemle, Joseph M. Field (Miss Kate's father), 
and Peter W. Johnston, Esq., are all I can recollect as in the party. To 
testify their confidence in us aud to stimulate our heroic souls, some of our 
Mends had determined to present swords to Capt. Hudson and niyeelf, and 
hence our meeting at the 'Empire.' Col. Keemle made a separate address 
to each, and presented the swords, and each in turn replied. The essence 
l^^^of our teaponses was, that those elegant awords. tokens of esteem aud friend- 
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ahip, 'ehould never be dishonored'— and they never were. We put them, 
carefally awfty at home before we left, and on our return we found them 
imeulUed, as we had left them — haudBome psrade sworde for in/antri/, but 
not well suited for cavalry aervlce. Dishonored? — Never ! 

Not the least animosity had I felt towards the Mexicans, nor did I wish 
to kill anybody ; but as the war seemed to be taking so much of the Goi 
ernment'a attention that the Pottawatamie treaty wax probably overlooked 
— and aa, by volunteering I would acquire a sort of right to talk against war 
In the future— I had decided that I might as well be one of the 'Army of the 
West,' which I had a notion would be recalled before we should get half 
way to Santa Fe. The narrow strip of country between the Nueces and the 
Bio Grande, which Texas hadonly conquered constructively, did not appear 
to be worth fighting for ; and I supposed the Government would occupy it 
with large armies, and then negotiate, as the cheapest way of acquiring' 
title. I even imagined the St. Louis Legion marching up and down along 
the Rio Grande, scaring away any Mexican troops that might want to c( 

But President Polk, who declared in his message that war existed ' by 
the act of Mexico,' had views differing from mine, as I had not risen above 
plain common sense, and he had got up to statesmanship. The upshot was, 
that before the dispute was settled, mlUians on millions of wealth were 
wasted, thousands of good lives were sacrificed, unutterable distress brought 
to many homes, and a crop of veterans left to solicit in vain for pensions. 
Mr. Polk's poUcy, thanlcs to the soldiers, added to the national domain 
nearly all of what are now Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, We took them as 'indemnity for the past and security for the 
future;' and then, in theGadsd-en'Purohase, we bought a strip to straighten 
our^uthern houndary, just as we might hnve bought the land between the 
Nueces and Rio Grande, and had no war at all. Rut the general sentiment 
waa, that the Mexicans were a half- barbarous set any way, and had no b 
neea to send their greasy and ragged soldiers over the Rio Grande, into a ter- 
ritory always owned by them but constructively conquered by the Texaus, 
who were the advanced guard of our superior civilization ; and we taught 
the successors of Montezuma the infallible maxim that justice and right a 
always on the side of the strongest armies. Abraham Lincoln, Thomas 
Corwin, and a few others in Congrees regarded the war aa cruel and unju) 
but onoe begun it had to go on. 

Our ' Laclede Rangers ' were a company to be proud of. So readily did 
they acquire skill in movement, that when the steamboat i'ride of the West 
had taken position at the upper part of St. Louis, near Walsh's Mill, the 
horses and kits were taken on and secured in a time so short as to astonish 
e dragoon officers of the regular army, who happened to be on board. 
Michael McBnnis, late President of the St. Louis Merchants' Exchange, c 
vouch for the spirit and discipline displayed. The ladies had prepared a 
guidon for us, which Samuel Treat, Esq., presented in a sparkling a 
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eloqaent speeoh, and Capt. Hudson replied, telling how couiageouslf we 
.irould carry It in battle, 

'Recelrln^ a salute and our eommlaslone at JeS'erson City, we paddled on, 
■topping to be admired at BoonvlUe, Glasgow and other points ; and at 
■ )iigtb reached a nice landing-place, where the Kanaans have elnoe built a 

lUtlfuI and prosperous city called Leavenworth. From there we marched 
ta the Fort, guidon aloft, aa we did not know what else to do with it. Col. 
Eeamey received ub as soldiers at onoe ; ordered the men to be shown quar- 
ters, directed Capt. Alley to muster us into the service of the United States 
at daylight next morning; invited Capt. Hudson and his Lieutenants to 
supper; and In all respects behaved Uke a gallant commander and thought- 
All gentleman. 

Our Bangers were men of pluck and fortitade, but having taken dinner' 
at noon on the boat, l)egan towards evening to look round their naked quar- 
ters iu the barracks for supper. The quartermaster could give them no 
canip equipage, as they were not yet mustered Into service. The oommls- 
sary was so tangled In red tape that it was impossible to issue a ration till 
muster was over nest morning ; and he even tunied a deaf ear to the wags 
among the 'boys,' who craved the privilege of smelling his empty pork bar- 
rels. Hiram Bich, the sutler, had a scanty supply of crackers and cheese, 
and a varied assortment of liquid necessaries In bottles and casks ; but the 
Rangers were not flush of money, nor accustomed to the diet of the sutler's 
store. Like the whisperings of zephyrs, comment on the situation began, 
but gradually swelled to something Uke the mutterlugs of remote thunder; 
and by the time the ulHcers had risen from Col. Kearney's table, and bowed 
tbeir adieus to host and hostess, there was some clamor at the company's 
quarters, which the 1st Sergeant, Alexander Patterson, was trying to quell 
by the assurance that it was "(blank) nonsense to be making a fuss, when 
it couldn't mend things." Bergeant Patterson met us near the Colonel's 
mansion and announced a new obligation — 

" Captain Hudson, the devil's to pay 1 " 

"Well, Sergeant, what's the matter?" 

" The men can't get any supper, and they don't like It," 

" That must be looked to. We'll see what can be done." 

Lientenaut La Beaume went with the Sergeant, and the Captain and I 
to the C'ommissary ; hut no rations could be got, 

" This is a (blank) bad business," the Captain said to me privately. 
" WTiat do you think we'd better do?" 

" Tliere's but one thing to be done, Capt. Hudson, We got up the com- 
pany in Bt. Louis on your speeches. You must give 'em a blast about hard- 
ship, patience, fortitude and all that sort of thing." 

It was the only advice possible, and was acted on. 

" Tbe government," said the Captain to the Rangers " has done no more 
iryonr officers tlian for you ;" which whs true, as it was Col. Kearney who 
given us our suppers; and then in glowing phrases he pictured the hero- 
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iam of war, the sublime aohlevemeota of patriotism— tho great things we 
would aceompllah — nur pluck, dtecipllae, fortitude — our splendid miirch into 
the Fort with our guidon up, as emblematic of our march into the etroug 
places of Mexico I "Yes, we shall knock at the gates of Sauta Fe, as Ethan 
Allen knocked at the gates of Ticonderoga, and to the question — who's 
there?— we shall reply— open these gates in the name of the Great Jehovah 
and the Laclede Hangers ! " This was received with tremendous applause. 
"But suppose," he continued, " the fellows inside should call out — are you 
the same Laclede Rangers who went whining round Fort Leavenworth In 
search of a supper?" That settled them. The clamor subsided, and ii 
cellent humor the brave Bangers went aupperless to bed, rolled in their 
blankets on the Soor. 

After muster next morning I met on the parade the Buperintendent of 
Indian Affairs, MaJ, Harvey, who had been up to Council Bluffs to complete 
the Pottawatamle treaty 1 After denying to me in St. Louis that he knew 
anything of the treaty, Maj. Harvey had gone to the Biuffs with Maj. An- 
drows, who had not landed in St. Louia for fear I should see him, aud they 
bad completed the treaty, with the satisfaction of having escaped my 
presence at the negotiation. The Indians were deprived of the presence of 
the A'iend thej relied on, and I lost a just compensation for honest services, 
having made £800,000 for the tribe. Tears after I met my old Interpreter, 
Joseph Laframboise, with two or three others, in St. Louis, and when I 
told them how the offloials had behaved to me, they expressed their gratifi- 
cation that their trust-ed friend had not been un&ithnil. I never knew 
where the faithless action towards rae originated. In every proper way nad 
innootlior, I bad done a good part to arrange the future of the tribe, and to 
serve the public in extending the boundary of Iowa to the Missouri river; 
but official action that no man of comnioa sense could have anticipated, 
deprived me of compensation, The Freneli proverb says, ' It is only the un- 
expected that happens.' But I have done so much work that has i 
been adequately requited, that I may as well charge it ail to destiny. 

The Fottawatamlea wenttoKanaas,Vhere a remnant may yet exist about 
St. Mary's, on the Kansas Pacific Railway. Their doom began with the 
treaty of 1834 at Chicago, 
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CHAPTEB XXXIII. 

lONlPHAN'S HEGIMEST ORGAKIZED — ST. LODIS A BTILLEBY— SCHOOL OF THE 
TROOPER — 1.KAVK FOR BANTA FE — SANTA TE TRAIL— THE ARKANSAS VAL- 
LET— ALL AT BENT'S PORT— PIKE'S PEAK IN THE DISTANCE- FIRST AMERI- 
CAN OK ITS TOP — MAJOR GILPIN'S VIEWS — CAPTAIN FISHER'S PEAK— 
PCRQATOHT RIVER AT WORK — IN AN CNKNOWN LAND — KO JJNWORTBY 
MIT.ITABT JEALOUSY- SOME GEOLOGICAL SPECULATIONS — WORK OF EL 
DIATOLO— MINERAL WEALTU OP HEW MEXICO. 

The Iteg!iiieiit of Missouri Mounted VoluoteBrs (June, 1846), elected 
Wmiam A. Doniphan, Colonel, and Charles Ruff, Lieutenant Colonel. Wil- 
liam Gilpin, a Mr, Hughes, and myself were candidates for Major. Each 
stood on the parade, and the voters formed lines for their choice. So there 
was no cheatiug, Gilpin had the longest string, and mine was next. If 
another vote should be taken, the Hughes men, all from the Interior, might 
go to Gilpin, and elect him. As the Captain and Lieutenants of the Laclede 
Raagers, in new broad cloth uniforms, had been a little tup-lofty in bearing 
towards the patriotic volunteers f^om the rural districts, it was not reason- 
able to expect their votes, and in order not to be defeated, I declined a 
farther trial, and Gilpin became Major. Too late I learued that if I had 
itood out, the Hughes men would- have come over to me, and I would have 
chosen ! The bump of ' caution ' lost me the rank of M^or ; hut the 
leglment had in William Gilpin an excellent Major— the same gentleman 
since been Governor of Colorado, A day or two after the election, 
Capt. John D. Stephenson arrived with a fine company from Franklin 
county, and the Bangers were detached by Col. Kearney, from Doniphan's 
Hegiment, and attached to the Ist Regiment of IT. 8. Dragoons, We were 
thus in a higher position, as we thought, than any other volunteer com- 
pany. 

Two full companies of artillery, each one hundred strong, with Richard 
H. Weightman and Waldemar Fischer as Captains, arrived at Fort Leaven- 
worth from Bt, Louis, under Merriwether Lewis Clarke as Major of the bat- 
talion. St. Louis had thus three hundred Alexanders in uniform, each ready 
to conquer a world if he could only get the right kind of a chance. If any of 
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the artillery Burvive, In addition to Charlea Johnson of the Wabash railtoad, 
I wish to Bay for them and tlieLr decendaots, that a bett«r hattallon of men J 
was seldom, if ever, assembled. Leonidas D. Walker waB adjutant of the I 
battalion, if I recollect rightly ; but with nearly all the other gallant grenUe- 
naen nnder Major Clarke, be has long since paid the debt that none of lis | 
can defer or avoid. Welghtman fell at Wilson's Creek in 1661. 

While at the Fort the Bangers were instructed in the 'School of the | 
Trooper ' by Lieutenant Andrew Jackson Smith, Ist Dragoons, TJ. S. Army. 
He was remarkably well suited to the task, not only by natural ability, 
technical culture, and experience in military life, but also because of quali- 
ties the reader would hardly guess : his inexhaustible patience, and his 
apparent incapacity to appreciate ludicrous Incidents. No dulness or blun- 
ders on our part ever ruftled his temper, and none of our marvellous feats of ' 
horsemanship, on untraijied steeds, and with unaccustomed weapons in our 
grasp, ever brought a smile. Theeserdses were mainly with sabres, and we 
at times dashed over the drill ground— trot 1 gallop ! charge !— with a reck- 
less disregard of consequences, appalling to the lookers-on, especially when 
a horseman would Bometimes be seen to plunge directly towards the de- 
lighted Bpeotators. We were doing the cai'alry tactica, with variations 
more original than any In the books. But the toil of our amiable instructor 
was not lost. We could soon mount and ride with the best of I'ncle Sam's 
Dragoons, and If we felt a little pride in comparing ourselves with the patri- 
otic volunteers, we had by dili'gent practice and unknown hazards entitled 
ourselves to indulge it. General A. J. Smith, as he Is now known in his St. 
Louis home, has been through so many Bcenes of more conseixuence, includ- 
ing his efficient command of large forces between 1861 and 1865, that he has 
probably forgotten the little episode of his life that gave the Laclede 
Hangers, as vie thought, the right to claim superiority as the best drilled | 
mounted volunteers in the 'Army of the West.' 

We left Fort Leavenworth June 29, 1846— several other com.panles having 1 
gone before, and some to follow. We were on a inarch of hundreds of miles 
to Santa Fe, and where to beyond that point no one knew or cared. Very 
important consequences to the people of the United States have followed, 
but we had then no idea what the future was to be. No thought of any 
thing but success In everything we might undertake everentered our heads. 
At times it seemed more like a pleasure Jaunt than a serious march to Invade 
a distant province of an enemy, whose strength could not be known. Reli- 
able Information of atTairs in Kew Mexico was not to be had, and neither the 
authorities at Washington, nor Col. Kearney, knew what was in atore for 
us. Every authentic tale differed from every other authentic tale, not so 
much from intended falsehood as from the dilTerent aspects In which the 
same conditions aud events appeared to different minds. 

Life on the prairies had little novelty for me, except in military events 
and duties, as I bad been on the frontier long enough to be familiar with 
out-dooi life. From old notes taken on the march, I might, if I had the 
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abUl^ required, write out a story of more diversity and interest than 
Irving'a Crayon MisceUaoy; but the day for prairie sketchee has gone by, 
as every one can now go out In a Pullman car aud see I'or himself. A cen- 
tury hence, some future Sir Walter may work up long gone events into 
romance, but we are now too near the past and too busy. 

We were on the old Banta Fe trail, a broad and well marked natural liigb- 
way, wlilch had been surveyed under an act of Congress of 1824, and had 
sinoe been the route of wagons employed in commerce with New Mexico, 
Chihuahua, and other parts of the Mexican Republic. As we neared the 
Arkansas river we encountered the buffalo, but our first sight numbered 
only tiiree or four. Capt, Hudson, Lieutenant Emory (of the Engineers) 
and myself gave chase, but the deceiving aniniala, that looked so unwieldy 
and ran ao fast, led us a long race before we got near enough for pistol prac- 
tice, and even then they did not give up, or rather come down. As we 
ed up the Arkansas the number of buifalo was beyond oomputation, 
and we feasted on choice bits, which had the supreme relish that appetite 



It was at times a weary march up the long valley of the Arkansas, rising 
_5lljout seven feet to the mile, in a region then apparently a waste, but now 
with civilized people in its entire length, and having rapid and cheap transit 
by the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. The millions of buffaio 
are gone forever, and even the coyotes and prairie dogs will soon be extinct. 
AVhatever the toiisand enjoyments of our march, they can never be repeated, 
as the conditions are changed by invading oivllization. We were, however, 
making history in a moderate way, and fulfilling destiny. The different 
companies, squadrons, commissary trains, traders' wagons, et cetera, were 
strung out mauy miles for convenience in marching and camping ; but the 
entire Army of the West was concentrated within cannon shot of Bent's 
Fort on the 1st of August, as designed by CoL Kearney. 

We had caught glimpses of Pike's Peak, the historic mountain of the 
great Rocky Mountain system — the first of the family south of the Missouri 
to which ' the speech of England,' as Bryant phrases it, had given a name, 
M^or Zebuloa Montgomery Pike, the intrepid and daring explorer, who was 
the first to carry the flag to that region, caught sigbt of the mountain top on 
the ISth of November, 1806, when, as recited In his Journal, It "appeared 
like a email blue cloud." On the 17th he "marched at the usual hour, 
pushed with the idea of arriving at the mountains ; but fouud at night no 
TlBible difference from yesterday." Again on the 25th he " marched early 
with the espectation of ascending the mountain, but was only able to camp 
at its base." Major Pike and his men no doubt wondered that the march 
was BO long to what seemed to be ao near; and mauy a toiUug pilgrim in the 
days of golden dreams In 1859, heart sick with liope deferred, experienced 
the same wonder. 
^^^ But we now understand the remarkable transparency of.the atmosphere 
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BO high above the level of tide water ; and we are no longer surprised that 
the old peek, so near to the vision, in yet so distaut to the footstep. 

Fur nearly a dozen years the looomotlve has raced back aod forth in front 
of Pllie's Peak, and there is even a signal station on its top ; but as serenely 
as in the lonir >^g° the old mountain lifta its snowy cope against the iulinite 
blue. Tourists olunb to the summit, nearly three times the height of Mount 
Washington, and over mountains on three sides, and phiina on the fourth, 
enjoy a view that is beyond description. The towns, the f^rms, the ooe- 
quias, even, the railway itself, seem but toys at the mountain's foot. Man 
has invaded the wilderness and erected bis temples ; but he and hie works 
are dwarfed by the majestic surroundings ; and he cannot, If he would, ii 
pair the grandeur and sublimity of the scene. Dr. James, attached to the 
exploring party of Coi. B. H, Long, In 1820, ascended the peak, and he and 
hie two men were no doubt " the first Americans, If not the first human 
beings, who ever stood upon the summit of this i^mous mountain." CoL 
liong named the mountain James' Peak ; but Fremont restored the na 
givenit in honor of the first explorer, and it will be Pike's Peak forever, 
Ent even Major Pike was probably not the first American who saw i 
Peak ; for he states In his journal that he met in Santa Fe one James Purs- 
ley, from Bardstown, Kentucky, " the first American who ever penetrated 
the immense wilds of western Louisiana," and who, as a captive of the 
Indians, had been taken into the Pike's Peak region, and was, in fact, the 
fli'st Amerioan to find gold in what is now the State of Colorado. Of lata 
years the ascent of Pike's Peak 1b often accom pushed, and even by those of 
the gentler but now somewhat aggressive ses, the first of whom planted her 
Iny foot on the mountain top in ]S&9. 

X could fill chapters with incidents of our march, but need only say that 
we heard at Bent's Fort of formidable enemies, somewhere between us and 
Santa Fe. We had not seen any, except a few unarmed Mexicans, on mul 
and burros, who had come out to the Arkansas to see wiiat was going o 
and hud been told by the Colonel that If they would look at his mountt 
men, and Maj. Clarke's big guns, they could see that be bad force enough 
to whip anything that should dare to meet him, and more were coming. 

We had traversed the charming prairies of Kansas, suppouiug tliem des- 
tined to remain forever the pasture of the bufiTalo and the hunting ground 
of the Indian. We had been amused by the mirage, which often gave UB 
fine views of illusive lakes, and transforraed the bluffs along the Arkansas 
into castles and towers, or the ediflces of magnificent cities. We had seen 
buffalo, antelope, prairie dogs, coyotes, owls and rattlesnakes. We bad 
nearly "crossed the plains" In a month's ride, and had, as we thought, 
penetrated their mysteries, 

Yet, save M^jor Gil pin, I suppose that not one man In the Army of the 
West beUeved the great plains would ever be Inhabited by civilized mi 
except perhaps a narrow strip along the west line of Missouri. Gilpin ^> 
regarded as a little enthusiastic (to use a mild term) on the subject of " t 
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peat grazing region," — "the land of beef and wool," — "the unbounded 
pnatoral domain of the oontioent," as lie was in the habit of phiasliig it. 
He vaB equally enthusiastic about tho mineral weoltli of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, not then discoTered, but which he aald must exist in " tlie rhomboid 
16908 of upheaved rocks," the "doineti orthecontineiit,"aa he called them. 

has proved that Gilpin w{t8 right. 
In the fall of 18T4 I passed our camp of the last days of July, 1846. I waa 
the south aide of the Arkansas river. There were cattle and sheep, 
letly grazing on the plains. There were dwellings of farmers and hetda- 
I had gone in less than thirty hours the distance which in IHIC con- 
imed tldrty days. I was in the lively, bustling town of Las Animas, 
)lurado. 

On 2nd August, 1848, the Army of the West moved forward on its march 
itoK^-w Mexico. We pursued the route now taiten by the Atchison, To- 
ika and Santa Fe Bailroad, which leaves the Arkansas at the same point 
'e left It in 11*46. Needless to t«li how dry and duaty the road ; how brack- 
ish the water of Timpas creek, or how scarce at the Willows, or the Hole in 
the Rock, or the Hole in the Prairie. Needless to teil. But In the march of 
four days to the camp on the Purgatory, I think the urmy In Flanders was 
outdone. " Our army swore terribly in Flanders," said Uncle Toby ; but he 
never heard the Army of the West. 

We crossed the Purgatory, or River of Souls— i?(0(ie iosJni/na* In Mexi- 
can—and camped on its bank, under the shadow of the Eaton Mountain. 
Maglilficeut views of mountain and plain had almost beguiled us into for- 
getfUlnesB of fatigue and annoyance on tiie march. In front was tho Raton, 
with itapreoipitouscliifsandmesa-like top, and with its sentinel peak stand- 
ing guard at its northern end. During one of our halts, Capt. Waldomar 
Fischer, of the St. Louis Artillery, ascended the peak, and Lieut. Emory 
named it after him. It la Fischer's Peak on maps. Those of our volunteers, 
id of the regulars with us, who in New and Old Mexico, and In California, 
Ished in battle or by disease, are nearly ail forgotten ; but the adopted 
;tJ2e>i IB immortal in geography. When he came down from the peak, he 
Id to ufi : 

Ah, gentlemens, I did find a little flower up dere, and did wish my 
gool wife could be dere; but T have him — see— in my pocket-book, and 
I send him in a letter, and den she say— Oh, if only my Waldemar was 
here ! " 

To tho right of our line of march was the Spanish range, with its twin 
poaka thrust up to the region of perpetual snow. To the left were the plains, 
diveraifled by ridge and mesa and butte, atretcliing away to indeflnile dis- 
tance, where you can hardly tell which la plain and which la sky. But we 
TO not enthuaiaatio about aoenery. We were thirsty; and we enjoyed, as 
'er before any fluid, the sparkling waters of the Bio de las Animas. It is 
bold stream ttom the mountains, and enters the Arkansas near the town 
Las Animas. 
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It goes to meet the long river, where now the railmad nieeta them both. 
It waa gay and apoi'tlve when we first eaw it so long ago ; like a young 
spendthrift, with never a thought of car© or labor. It tries to be gay and 
sportive yet, and starts out from Ita mountain home in the same perpetasl 
frolic as of old. So free and joyous, as It emerges froni the hills, you oan 
hardly believe it Is ever to be reduced to slavery. Yet such Is ItH &ite. 

They have put it to work in millH, They have made it water their flelda. 
They have harneeaed it up In divers ways to make it pull forward what - 
they call tlie ' oar of oivUlzatlon.' Our beautiful Mio Is a servant and a 
drudge. 

Trinidad t Thia is Mexican or Spanish for Trinity ; a name given to a 
town ou the h&uk of the Rlo de las Animas. It is a name suggesting boly 
thoughts, and possibly the Trinidaders are holy people. I waa there i 
October, 1874, and again in November, going ti and coming from New 
Mexico. I w^a a coach passenger, and only stopped lor meals. It was a 
town of life and bustle, and great expeutatlona. The very coach that carried 
me bad a man whose purpose wua to put an additional yoke on the little 
stream., and make it work a, sash and door factory, A tyrant joining other 
tyrants to enslave the frolicsome river. But the railroad now runs p 
Trinidad, and haa a town of its own, which I suppose does not help the old 
one any. 

How they do make the little river work ! All along they have acequias 
to lead It out on their lands, from above Trinidad to the canyon forty miles 
below. But Ita spirit they can't break; foras soon as it gets into the friendly 
canyon it dashes ou as joyous as ever, and more triumphant. Even as it 
works i t goes purling and singing along, whenever It gets a chance. They 
catch it again below the canyon, and make it water their fields, even to tlifl- 
shores of the Arkansas. 

We were three days In crossing the Eaton mountain In 1846, passing the 
coal vein already noted in these chapters. There is coal still nearer 
town of Trinidad, which has thus both steam and water power for bctories. 
Prof. Le Conte, of Philadelphia, thinks the coal of Cretaceous, and Dr. Hay- 
den of Tertiary age. Prof. Leaqoereux concurs with Hayden. Whatever 
its age, it la of great value. It Is a sort of bituminous lignite, and can 
coked. With similar ooal, Immense fron and steel works are In operatioa at 
Pueblo, in Colorado. 

Our camp on the south side of the Baton was on a little branch of the 
Canadian river, that joins the Arkansas near Fort Smith. We were in a ' 
land unknown to the Great American public in 1849 ; and not very well 
known yet. To Col. Kearney's army, as we entered, it had charms of mys- 
tery, and even a sort of shadowy grandeur, which can never be known 
again. Our long march across the plains having lost all pleasant novelty, . 
had become a trllle monotonous; but as we approached and passed the- 
Raton, we had not only more diversified outlines in the landscape to cheer 
us, but also the liveUer anticipation of scenes and events to be enjoyed 
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rltbLa the month. Were we to fight, and if bo— how much? Wiie the land 
ffpnj- where populous, and if ao— how much? Was It rich In gold and eilver, 
PdUtd if BO— how muth ? Were the people more civilized than Bavnjfe, and If 
;io — liow muiih ? QuestionB lilte tbese ran through our oitules lili© tho cate- 
a of life iiiauiance. But they ouly nerved ub for the coming fate, what- 
ever it might be. We would take New MoxIro, Tijat was fixed. It was 
.part of the land of Montezuma, and Capt. Hudson had said in hie speeches 
' itbat we would "revel in the halU of Montezuma," whatever that meant. 
The truth was, wa were in New Mexico, but not in the peopled part of it. 
We were further in than Major Pilte was in 1806, when the Mexieana took 
htm priBOner OB an Intruder; but all had been an open waate from the Mis- 
souri, and we had not jet realized that we were pro tan(o oonquerora. What 
CoI.Kearoey'B plans audthoughta were, as we went marching on, may have 
been known to Capt. Henry 8. Turner, his adjutant, and to others at head- 
quartets. The great maRS of the army only knew that he was going ahead, 
Knd taking ua along. For alt we could tell, Armijo, the Governor of New 
Mexico, might meet ua any day, and get the drubbing we were sworn to 
give him. Frank P. Blair, out in the wllds for hla health, and William Bent 
—our aoout* — could only reconnoitre a few miles in advance. 

On my coach trip in 1874, we passed tho Baton both ways in the night ; 
but I had a daylight view of the old camp ground of the Canadian, and of 
the little plain where the dragoons and Laclede Rangers were put through a 
regimental drill by Capt. Sumner, and by desperate charges routed imaginary 
foes. Doniphan's regiment was near ua, Jealous enough to witness our fear- 
ful plunges through the sage brush, and the unmerciful treading down of 
cactus and yucca. For all they knew we were practising for some extra- 
hazardous service, in which they were not to share, and would gather so 
many laurels there would be none left for them. 

As to jealousy in military circles, there is melancholy amusement in 
reading some of the Memoirs of the American Revolution, and to nee how 
certain human natureis to have its way, even in the heroic epochof a nation. 
Trumbull's Remlnisoenees and Graydon's Memoirs are in point. We learn 
that even in the days of heroes and sages, as we used to talk of them on the 
Fourth of July, there were petty jealousies abroad. Brave men thought it 
more honorable to abandon the colonial service than to wait a little for pro- 
motion. Our brothers of Doniphan's Regiment did not in pique emulate 
fOtamples to be found in Revolutionary history, nor think of so doing. They 
f vowed, in language somewhat emphatic, that no regular troops or St. 
joiiis volunteers should do better work than the " country boys ; " and in 
B time made the vow good at Brazlto and Sacramento. In truth, Donl- 
^lian and bis regiment were a hard lot to scare. They did not know what 
fmr meant. Not pretty soldiers for show, perhaps, but first-class for ser- 
vice. They afterwards marched a thousand or two tnilea into Mexico, not 
Cg what was before them, and nothing behind to fall back on. 
.dad In Colorado, is on the north side of the Baton, but some thirty 
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milea before reaching It in 1S74. on the eolith road, leave abundant evidences 
of eruptive action. The cretaceoas and tertiary atrata, generally horizontal 
In the plain!!, ate disturbed in some locaUtiea near Trinidad, and in others 
apparently lifted up bodily, while over large areas they are concealed by 
later drift. The Baton mountain eeema to have been heaved up in a mass, 
and part of its top ia a wide meea or table, with preelpltous Hides. The 
upper portion of the mountain, where the old road crossed, seven thousand 
five hundred feet above sea level, seems to be a heavy layer of trap or igne- 
ons rock, generally supposed to have been poured out in a fluid condition 
from some tremendoua volcano in the olden times. Northeast from Triuldad 
thereisaprofuslonoflavri-like cobble stones in the gullies [and thirty miles 
out in the plain there ia a remarkable dyke of apparently plutonic roek, 
whose trend (s in line with the two high cones known as the Spanish Peaks, 
wliich are said by Dr. Hayden to be of volcanic origin In long past ages, 

Quien eabc f — which is Spanish or Mexican for — who knows ? Verily, I 
cannot undertake to account for the varied topography ; but I can enjoy the 
magnificent views from the Raton ; I can admire the twin peaks with their 
copes of snow even in midsummer ; I can rejoice to see the cattle, horses and 
sheep, the towns and farms, where all was unused nature in 1S46; and I 
value as tiiey merit, the coal and iron, and ores of precious metals lu the 
reoesses of the mountains ; but I cannot tell how the minerals got there. 

Yet why not liave a theory ? I have been careful to speak of " eruptive 
action," and to use the term "volcanic" only when I give the ideas of 
others. I am not as a general thing sure about the volcanoes. It appears 
tome that ifali the disturbances of strata and outpouring of trap or Igneous 
rock, of which we have so many evidences in New Mexico, had been due 
generally to volcanic action, as usually understood, there would have been 
left numerous old craters and otlier marks by which we could locate the 
scenes of greatest activity. But there are few If any such old craters to be 
tbund, at least such as can be distinctly identiHed ; and I am therefore 
Inclined to the belief that the disturbances of the earth's crust may have 
been the cause and not the consequence of the action classed as "volcanic" 
by most of those who have described the geological features. 

If we suppose the earth's crust to have contracted in cooling, and to have 
been ruptured by the tension because of the heated Inner rrass nut contract- 
ing BO rapidly as the cooling crust, we can readily understand how the shell 
oould be broken, and how the fused matter of the interior oould come up 
through fissures thus caused and flow aver the surface ; and how the rent 
strata oould be tilted np at various angles. This might be styled eruptive, 
but not strictly volcanic, action ; and it would I think suffice to produce the 
geological conditions found in New Mexico and adjacent regions. 

We find evidence, too, that the breaking of the crust, the uplifting 
of the sedimentary rocks, the protrusion of granitic masses, and the out- 
pouring of lava and basalt over wide regions (and now seen capping hills 
and spread over broad mesas), probably took place while the old tertiary 
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oceaa covered that part of the cuntiuent ; and that the ouean remnLticd long 
enough for its currents to further modify the surface during the suci-eediiig 
glacial and drift periods. By a gradual up-ewelllDg, the oeutritl plateau of 
the continent was subBequently lifted outof the water to perhaps Its present 
i^levation ; or the sinicing of the classic Atlantis or sonje other oontiueut 
□nknown to liiatory of fable, may have simply made room for the ocean to 
drain off. Quien gabe f 

The results of the tremendous commotions so long ago, when £1 Diavolo 
WAS at work, as an honeat Mexican nasured mo, are seen in tiie numerous 
ranges of raouutains which diversify New Mexico, and iu the mineral veins 
and deposits so profusely scattered through them. For the benefit of civil- 
ized man, the strata were turned topsy-turvy, and the veins and deposits 
of ores yielding iron, lead, copper, silver and gold were placed within our 
reach. la view of economic posaibiiities the geology of the country has for 
its student a practical as well as abstract interest. The great fact may be 
considered eetahlished, that New Mexico, as well as Colorado and Arizona, 
Is passing rich In minerals, and that many localities give promise of good 
returns fur exploitation. If luwe Is really a filthy thing— of which my experi- 
ence does not enable me to judge — perhaps, after all, El Diavolo, as my Mexi- 
can friend said, may have had a bund In placing tbeae enormous riches 
where they can be got at to possibly deliase manlclnd. 

Out march in 1846, on half rations and no salt, was too rapid for much 
examination of the country, and for one I liad not knowledge enough to 
understand it. Iron ores and coal I knew at sight, hut beyond these a rock 
was a rock, and nothing more, except sunie dykes near the Canadian look- 
ing like artificial walla, — some lava boulders near Rayado creek, — and some 
petrified trunks of cedar trees on Bio Galisteo, twenty miles south of Santa 
But In twenty-eight years, from '46 to '74, 1 had been In some mines— 

ice having been amazingly rich in anticipation from a copper mine in Mis- 
souri—and I supposed myself to have learned some outlines of geology. Bo 
daring my coach Journey, I almost thought I knew it all. 

From the nether base of the Baton mountain by the old road to Las 

Vegas, as well as by the present railroad, we are for most of the distance in 

broad valley, or plain, diversified by mesas and buttes, and intersected by 

JBhallow wadioB, mostly with water flowing or in pools. In every direction, 

long the hills to the westward, or in the plain to the eastward, there ia 
"^oellent grazing from one horizon to the other. In the hills west are coal 
veins, and in the mountain ranges, in which the Ciraaron, Rayado and other 
treams originate, there are veins of gold quartz, while hi the little valleys, 
hemmed In by the mountains, there are placer workings which are said to 
yield lavish returns. But I had no time In lb46 to look for mines, and in 
1^74 had no money. I left all the vast wealth to others, and many are now 

Maroh of it. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



OONQtJERINO NEW MKXICO — A GALLANT OBABQB — LAMENT FOR CJRSA.'R — GOV- 
ERNOR ARMtJO'3 LETTER— AN OKDERLT CAMP— LAB VEBAS TAKEN— 60LEKN 
PROMISEa NOT KEPT— INJUSTICE TO MEXICAN LAKDOWNERS— OLD LAS 

VEGAS IN 1874 — TOE RAILROAD AND NEW CITT TUB HOT SPRINQS AND 

MONTEZUMA HOTEL— THE GOOD DOUINIE — BATTLE OF PCEBTO DEL PADKE 
— TOUKiaTS AND KKLICS. 

The Army of the West, August 13, 1846, marched into the broad plain 
and valley of the Moro, beyoud the auppoeed volcanic hills near the Ocate, 
■where the porous boulders of scorlsf, as stated by Emory and repeated by 
Hayden, are so light as to be binwn about by the winds. Our camp had 
been In the plain at the Santa Clara pools, near where Fort "Union now 
stands. The Laclede Bangers were in advance, and we had not gone far 
when a hostile force was seen in the distance. The colonel baited us ; the 
glass was levelled : " Mexicans or Indians ! " The enemy at last ! We 
could all see them with the naked eye. The old mountaineer, Fitzpatrick, 
smiled quietly and said nothing, Lieut. Enaory was ordered to take a 
doKen men and reconnoitre. While Sergt. Ales. Patterson, now a quiet 
citizen of Butler, Missouri, was aelecting the braves, I asked permission of 
Capt. Thoa, B, Hudson to volunteer, and we trotted off as rapidly as our 
jaded horses could carry us. It was exhiliraling. 

A fight ! A victory I In imagination the Bt. Louis newspapers already 
had the bulletin, with big type at the top. Trot, trot, troti The enemy 
stood fast. We were glad they did not run and cheat us of our victory ; but 
when we charged down upon them, they turned out to be only a cedar-post 
corral I What with the mirage, the weariness of our eyes from, the long 
inarch over the plains and our desire for a fight, we hiul mistaken the harm- 
leas timbers for Mexican enemies. Fitzpatriok's eye, trained by long usage, 
had seen things as they were, but even with the field-glass, other eyes had 
been deceived. 

"Six miles," says Emory in his journal, " brought us to the first settle- 
ment we had seen in seven hundred and seventy-five miles." There were 
only two bouses at Moro creek, but they were the first we bad seen sinoe 
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I leaving the Missouri frontier. On iiiy ooach journey In 1874 I was never 
J twenty miles from a house, settlement or town Trom the Atkaasus to the 
I 6apilIo, and there I found ranches and farnis in every direction through 
I the wide reach of arable and pasture lands. The old town of Moro was not 
r march. It is in the hills to the west, where a small valley has 
been under irrigation tor perhaps a century ; but in the plain there is only 
the civilization introduced since the conquest. Oreatty did T enjoy thh 
ooachlng trip In 1874. It is so charming to visit a country which you have 

I conquered in earlier days, when it had no people in it, and Hud happy 
homes and increasing population. I am touched with melancholy when 
I think of Ctesar; not so much because Itrutus killed him, as because the 
poor fellow never enjoyed the felicity of returning to Gaul after 28 years' 
■bsence to Sod broad regions full of people, where all was deaolatioQ wheu 
he conquered (he country. 
Soort after the army moved from our camp on the Saplllo next day, under 
a brilliant sun, after a night of showers— for what they call by a pleasant 
figure of speech the rainy season of New Mexico was upon us — we were met 
by a messenger from Gov. Armijo, bearing a very formidable looking letter 
to Col. Kearney. It was a sensible straightforward document, says Emory, 
•ad if written by an Englishman or an American would have meant this : 
'' You have notified me that you Intend to take possession of the country I 
govern. The people have risen in my defence. If you take the country it 
-win be because you are strongest in battle. I suggest to you to stop at Sa- 
plllo, and I will march to Las Vegas. We will meet and negotiate on the 
plains between." 

If this was intended to scare the colonel, it failed ; but some eautlon was 

necessary, and so he very politely dismissed the messenger. " The road to 

Santa Fe is as free to you as to myself. Say to Gen. Armijo that I shall soon 

meet him, and that I hope It will be as friends." Precisely what this reply 

meant was not very clear, but It was probably drawn mild on account of 

^^_ tho position of Maj. Philip St. George Cooke, some days before sent forward 

^^Lrto tSauta Pe with a flag and only a small escort, and who had not yet been 

^^H'beard froni. Id conquering a country it in proper to be a little on your 

^^f f nard when you get near the inhabited parts. Besides, we had heard that 

1^^' Armijo was preparing to resist us at Apache canyon, fifteen miles from 

Santa Fe~a narrow gorge which he had fortified, but where the colonel 

knew it was not necessary to fight him, as the position could be turned by 

another road. 

In the afternoon we reached the valley of Gallinas creek, and camped In 
view of Las Vegas. It was an old town, built of adobes or sun-dried bricks, 
I each particular house suggesting the idea of a hrlck-kiln ready for burning; 

^- bat we learned afterwards by experleuue that houses so ooustructed, with 
iheir earth covering for roofs, are dellglitfully cool in summer and warm in 
The Spanish intruders who had come in about three ecntnfies be- 
u-e, had modified the old Aztae mulUstorious domlcil, and built as a rule 
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only one-Btorf, but I think did not Ifick wisdom in buUdiug of Buch cheap 
and durable materials, I doubt If a hundred houses iu New Mexico have 
been damaged by fire eince the advent of the duaa. Only the soant; wood- 
work can be burnt — the walla are flre-proof, 

"Our camp," Ba.vs Emory, "extended for a mile down the valley. On 
one aide was the stream ; on the other tiie corn fields, with no hedg'a or 
fence Intervening, What a tantalizing prospect for our hungry, jaded nags 1 . 
The water was free, but a chain of sentinels was posted to protect the ci 
aDd Btrlct orders given that It should not be disturbed.'' Borne Idea of the 
discipline of Col. Kearney's army may be liad from the fact that, although 
we had marched eight hundred miles, crqased the "Great American Desert," 
and were in the enemy's country, which we were conquering day by day*» 
yet not one plant or blade of com was disturbed. Poor old Missouri 1 
look back on our forbearance that memorable night as the aublime heroism 
of aelf-denlal. 

"Atl2o'clock last night," Emory notes August 15, "information \ 
received that 600 men tiad collected at the pass, two miles distant, aud 
would oppose our march. In the morning orders were (tiveu to prepare to 
meet the enemy. At 7 o'clock the army moved, and just as we made the 
road leading through the town, Maj. Swords, Ijieut. Gilmer and Capt, 
Weightman joined us, and presented Col. Kearney with his commission as 
brigadier-general. They had heard we were to have a battle, and rode 
sixty miles during the night to be la it." 

It looks queer that men should ride so far in the dark Just to get into a 
fight, but ride they did. The prospect of a battle seemed inspiring. On the 
14th the Rangers had six or seven men " on sick report," but o 
Ing of the lJ5th all were tn the saddle, marching on to battle. Exbilaration 
pervaded the ranks as cartridge-boxes were filled for the conflict. The n 
culiue human creature seems to have a natural taste for " battle, murder and 
sudden death." Thank heaven for the feminine ! 

At 8 o'clock we took the town of Las Vegas, not by shooting off guns, but 
by quietly marching in. It is the historic town of Uncle Sam's domain, as 
the first on soil then foreign ever captured by his irresiatlble nephews. The 
general got on theruof of ahouse to swear in the alcalde and make an Ameri- 
can citizen of him, in the bright sunshine aud in view of all the people, while 
the un terrified soldiers sat on their horses in the plaza or public square, fear- 
lessly looking on. The civil reader who has never seen war may possibly 
think it a small matter to take a town in that way, but I can assure him it 
Is a very comfortable way for both takers aud taken ; and the reduction of 
Las Vegas was an important occurrence, in view of the ceremonies in- 
dulged in. 

The general made a good speech, well meant, but which, without any 
fault of his, turned out to be somewhat of a delusion if not a snare. A few 
paasages may be quoted for the use of historical students : 
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Mr. Alcalde: and People op New Mexico — I have oome amongst 
in by orders of niy goverument to titko poaaesslon of your e-ountry and ex- 
tend over it the laws of the United States. » « • » We come amongst . 
yoa as friends, uot as enemies ; aa protectorB, not aa conquerors, Hence- 
far& I absolve you from all allegiance to the Mexican government, and 
rrom all obedlenoe to Gov, Armijo. » » » * i ehall not expect yoa to 
tabe up arms to light your oyu people, who may oppose me ; but I now tell 
yoa that those who remain peaceably at home, attending to their crops and 
herds, shall be protected by me iu their property, their persons and their 
religion, and not a pepper or an onion shall be taken by my troopt< without 
pay or by the consent of the owner. But listen ! He who promises to be 
qniet and is found iu arms against me, I will hang." 

So tor, 80 good. By the American soldiers, as T can vouch for the ten 
lUtfas I remained iu the country, the people were unmolested and the 
leral'a words were made good. We paid for everything, and I never heard 
a C!iae of theft or outrage. But he promised more : 

From the Mexican goverument you have never received protection 
.Apaches and Naviyos come down from, the mounlains and carry oif 
your sheep, and even your women, whenever they please. The governm«ut 
will correct all this. It will teep off the Indians, protect you In your per- 
sona and property, and I repeat again, will protect you iu your religion." 

These were brave words, authorized by orders from Washington, and 
believed by the general when uttered. Bo far aa reUgion and the general 
treatment of Mexicans by the Americana is concerned, the promises have 
been fairly performed. But the protection against Indians, so solemnly 
promised, and the mention of which caused tb^ Las Vegas alcalde to grin, 
with satisfaction, has never been realized. The people of New Mexico never 
received the protection against the savages promiaed by Gen. Kearney. 
Hia pledges, made in good faith, were for more than a third of a century 
practically repudiated by the authorities at Washington. Yet the njuch- 
ibused people of the territory remained loyal to a goverument that had not 
it its pledges, and only a few manifested any hostile spirit from 1861 to 

The failure to control the ludiaue was not only a flagrant violation of 
i faith but did much to retard the growth of the territory. Ignorance, 
stupidity, conceit and red tape at Washington — poaalbly with a little spice 
of fraud mised in—have caused many lives to be aucrlfied, and many homes 
to be desolated ; and at last the Indian evils will be Anally cured, rather by 
the private purses that build railroads into the country, stock Ita pastures 
ftud open its mi uea, than by the governmentat Washington, which has never 
yet handled the Indian pioblem with common sense. 

Nor has the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, made with Mexico at (he close 
of the wloked war with that country, been executed in New Mexico by our 
government, It provided that Mexicans who remained in the ceded country 
should have their posseasions assured to them ; which meant that the own- 
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ers of landa should hold their posaeaBions without disturbance. It was Bup> 
posed that if the Uuited States should cl&lm any part of the territory as 
- public domain the government would at its own coat find out what it might, 
be entitled to, and In doing this necessarily asoectain the boundaries of pri- 
vate estates. ButCongreas has required all olalmautsaflaDdsunder8panJsli.| 
or Mexican laws to pay for the surveys, and after this Injustice is submit^-. 
ted to (by those who can't help themselves), the boundaries are reduced and 
the estates out down to suit the whims or interests of the gentlemen wiut, 
manage the General Land Office, and those in the capital who paas the acts.- 
The result has been that Mexicans, whose families have had undisputed 
posaeesion of lands for a century and more, have had no aasurance that they, 
could continue to hold an acre. The protection to property promised at Laa 
Vegas failed, and laud tenure has been in little better condition than in. 
Turkey. Imbecility and dishonesty, instead of statesmanship, too often 
ruled on the Potomac. 

Las Vegas was not in 18T4 the same town it was when we took it in 1846. 
The old Campo Baiito or burial place, with Its stone wall, was on the mesa 
as of yore, but fuller of dead humanity. The living town had also increased 
considerably in population, and was doing a large business In hides, wool 
and varied merchandise. It had many new buildings, some of large size; 
and also public schools, and churches of several denominations. It had 
three newspapers, one of them a church journal. Daily coaches and wagon 
trains gave an air of life and hustle, as the town was the gateway to a large 
portion of the territory. All this, when the railroad was yet a dream of the 
hopeful and visionary, nine years ago. But now the Atchlsou, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Ballroad is along there, and a new Las Vegas, apart (tom the 
quiet old town, has been built and flourishes. The hot springs, which were 
so useful in 1846-7, to cleanse a red flannel shirt of the living as well as life- 
less results of long wear and contact with the natives, has now a grand hotel 
which would overawe Montezuma with its splendors, although named after 
him; and, generally speaking, everything Is new. The Boston man with 
his cash has been there, and the solitude in which Dr. De Camp had his 
army hospital thirty-six years ago is invaded by the railroad, the porter and 
the hotel clerk. 

As to the new city of Las Vegas, long may it wave I The good dominie, 
Rt. Rev. G. K, Dunlop, so long our Rector in the parish of Grace Church, in 
Kirkwood, has his home there, as Bishop of New Mexico and Arizona. HIa 
presence will save it. 

After we had taken the old town, the Army of the West 
battle. The bostiles were said to be posted at El Puerto del Padre— literally 
the door or gate of the priest — where the remarkable strata of rocks, tilted 
up to nearly a vertical position, bound the valley on the west, 
been cut through by a wet weather water course. While the general was 
engaged Id transmuting the alcalde and his townsmen Into free and happy 
American citizens, two companies of Infantry or dismouuted troopers had 
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goa« ftrrward to orosa the hills near the Puerto, their movcniient so timed 
tbftt they would come ou the field of battle juat as the Bangers, dragoons and 
artillery woald be routing the enemy, and could be of great use in helping 
to bury the dead. The main road approaehes the Puerto close to and paraU 
lei with the ridge, making a short turn to enter the pa^s; and when within 
a quarter of a mile of the battle ground the command "trot! march!" was 
given — then "gallop!" — then "charge!" and with sabres flashing, we 
hurled ourselves at the foe^the artillery of Maj. Clarke's battalion (St. 
Louis men) rumbling cloae behind ua to do the heavy work. We were 
splendidly Bupported also by the soldiers on foot, who had crossed the aum- 
mit and with reckless bravery were descending the inner slope of the hill as 
we thundered through the gorge. The cavalry drill at the Canadian, men- 
tioned In a former chapter, was a sort of sham flgl)t, and the charge of 
Emory, Patterson and myself with our dozen desperate heroes on the cedar 
corral had a sort of tlttillatlng effect on the risibilities. But our work at 
the clasaic Puerto del Padre was in sober earnest, and I have never doubted 
that we should have covered ourselves with glory as well aa dust but for 
one cireumatance, inevitably fatal to military distinction— which was. that 
that there was no hostile force at the Puerto, and had not been probably 
since the days of Coronado, three hundred years before. 

Whether the general had really believed that our heroic march was to 
be resisted at that Identical spot or only wanted to try our mettle we never 
knew, but we had proved our courage according to orders. During the rest 
of the day flankers were kept out, but no hoatiles were discovered, and after 
a march of nineteen miles and capturing the town of Tucalote aa we went 
along (where we met M^. Cooke on his return), we went into camp at night 
to dream of bloodless victories, which after all are a pretty kind to gain 
when you are conquering a province. Neither Catsar nor Napoleon could 
have made a better flght under the circuniatances than we did, nor could 
either ever gain a victory with less loss than outa at Puerto del Padre. 
Tourists to Laa Yegas liot springs can take a horaelaack ride along the ridge 
to the battle ground, and can chip off all the blta of rook they want as me- 
mentoes, but fortunately there are no grave-stones for the simpletons with 
more money than brains to mutilate. Unole Sam ia fortunate in having one 
battle ground in his domain where the senseless and selUsh relio-huntera 
cau do no hairm. 
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CHAPTER XXSV. 



HABCHINS ON THE CAPITAL — A 8DPPEB OP SPOON FOOD— AEMIJO'8 FORTIFI- 
CATIONS — OAPTCKED CAKBONS — FLYING AKTILLEKY IN POSITION — SANTA 
PE TAJSEB — A MEMORABLE NIGHT — OPPICER OP THE GUARD — THE WHOLE 
TERRITORY OURS — SEVENTY-SEVEN MILLION ACRES — ALTITUDE AND STKKAMS 
—CLIMATE AND PBODUCTIONS— FOOR OLD MISSOURI ANS. 

Having worried aloag on toads leading over sliarp and rocky hllla and 
througli waste valleys, aud taking tiie town of Ban MJguel as we maiulied 
on, conquering and to conquer, we camped on the 16th on the banks of the 
Pecos river, its red waters and flooded condition telling of rains In the mc 
tains to the west. On the evening of the 17th we made our camp at the vil- 
lage of Pecos, near the ruins of Aztec strnctuics aod edifices of Bpanisb 
origin ; but no arch»ological temptation could luro us from the important 
duUea of eating and sleeping. Fortunately the village was too small for 
even a speeuh froni the general or the usual ewearlng-in process (both i 
quired at Tucalote and Ban Miguel), and it was conquered not only without 
gunpowder, but also without promises or pledges. Jaded animals, with 
scant forage, and hungry men, fuller of vini than rations, made up the Army 
of the West, but we might go to sleep with the consciouBneas of dutj per- 
formed. We had made the longest march In American history, and had 
been victorious over all obstacles. 

Three of ua having called at the alcalde's mansion of one story and two 
rooms, had a supper of green peas in mutton broth, relished as heartily a 
if the native earthen pot in which, they were served had been saonred within 
the half year preceding. We had long before ceased to be fastidious in little 
matters of pots, pans or cookery, and we rather astonitthed our host and his 
seaora by the manner in which the broth was dipped up by all front the 
game reservoir and swallowed, spoons and all. Pieces of tortilla (a thin 
cake) made the spoons, folded to contain some of the broth and peas, and 
the spoons and their contents went down together. It was a novel banquet, 
for which our host would only accept payment after one of us who could 
"habla" Spanish a little managed to make him understand that if-ha 
wished to be regarded as a good "Americauo" he must take everything 
he could get hie hands on, honestly of course. 
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In the early hours of Autcust 16, 1846, a day that ought tu be memorable 
ae the first in whiuh an army nuder tlie liigh bird of liberty ever eaiitured 
the chief city of an enemy'a province, we were in motion for a. march of 
tweuty-nine miles tu Santa Fe. By ten o'clock the Bangers and dragoons 
had reached the eastern entrance of Apacbe canyon, and there waited in a, 
park of fair grazing for the artillery and Doniphan's regiment to come up. 
The native potato was In bloom, and there were tubers about the size of 
small hickory nuts. The potato had never l>een cultivated la New Mexico, 
but for what reason I have forgotten, if I ever knew. A detail of twenty 
men under Lieut. Hammond, United States Army, sent forward at 3 o'clock 
A. M., had gone through the canyoti and found the remains of Gov. Armijo's 
fortifications at its western end. They also found a spiked piece of otduauce 
which bad been abandoned, and saw the tracks where others had been 
taken off— afterward captured, unguarded, in the forest, by some of the St. 
Louis artillerists. With but a small force Gov. Armijo could have checked 
our easy progress, and perhaps stopped us altogether ; hut if his men had 
not run away twenty-foor hours before our arrival, we could have turned 
his position by going over the mesa from Pecos, and on to Santa Fe by way 
of Galisteo. 

The truth is. Gov. Armljo, if In earnest, was too late in trying to get 
ready for us. If he had met us at the pass at Baton — a narrow valley with 
a railroad in it now^and kept meeting us at other close passages, as wellas 
annoying us and picking off our beef cattle and stragglers — for which the 
advantages were all ou the side of men knowing the country well, and accus- 
tomed, as the Mexicans were, to scant rations — our march, if we could have 
got along at all, would have been a succession of bloodier battles than that 
of El Puerto del Padre. The population of the territory was about 100,000, 
and if its fighting material had been well organized and under good leaders, 
the Army of the West would have had a record of greater hardships than 
half rations and no salt on its march of 312 miles from Bent's Port to Santa 
Fe. But then, I suppose, if it had been necessary, we should have used 
more caution and have had more men. Our conquest, more difficult, would 
have been more highly valued. 

As soon as the different commands had gotten together after a heavy 
drag on roads softened by recent rains, we moved on through the canyon 
and over the hills beyond. By three o'clock the head of the column had 
reat^hed a spot overlooking the doomed city; but its tail, like that of a 
comet, stretched out rather indefinitely. It was a heroic march on the part 
of the skeleton mules, horses and oxen, especially those attached to the 
"flying artillery," as Ma]. Clarke's command was gravely styled In ofHoial 
papers ; but the big guns came creeping into place at last, and the Hangers 
and dragoons then had the honorofmarching into the city and through the 
principal streets In all the pride and dust of deadly war. The flag was run 
Up on the palace, 1a'„e the residence of Gov. Armijo, and the c: 
falll thundered a national salute. 
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Banta Fe, tlie anolent cjty, now growing more beautiful In her old age 
than she ever was in youth — was captured! The only gun [wwder burned 
In the campaign was thiit in the cannon saluting the American Eagle, i 
lighted on her towers. Our victoriouB general occupied her palace, built Of 
raw brick, as were those of Nineveh, and was the ruler of the provii 
Senor Armijo, the native governor, had gone to Old Mexico, whence I b»» 
lieve he never returned. Whether he or the central government of Mexico, 
or the people of the territory, should bear the blame, I know not, but ci 
tain It ia, that a force much greater than the Army of the West would have 
beon needed to take the province, if proper reeietance bad been made. 

It was a night to be remembered, that of August IS, 1846. Having tra- 
versed the principal streets and marched around tht plaza to salute the 
newly raised flag— having giauced at the sinister countenances of some of 
the Mexican men, and looked kindly at the scared faces of the women, who 
thought the cannon were bombarding the town — having, as a novel lei 
In pastoral economy, noticed the pig tied by a lariat to graze in one of tba 
corrals, and having in a general way deported ourselves as magnanimous 
warriors and observing philoaophers, the Rangers, sated with glory, but 
hungry, marched back to the position on the hill only to find that our 
wagons with rations and camp outflt had not arrived and were not ex- 
pected. 

The prospect for supper was gloomy, and the discussion of the situatioa 
by the Rangers was getting lively with short words of a Scriptural sound, 
used in a somewhat profane sense, when I was politely informed by the 
adjutant that I was olHeer of the guard for the night, with Maj. Philip St. 
George Cooke aa officer of the day; the guard to consist of fifty ravenous 
men who were to preserve order in the captured city. It was no doubt a 
honor, in a limited sense, to be in command of the guard in a foreign capital 
seized without a struggle after a daring march of nearly a thousand miles; 
possessed without the shedding of a drop of blood or burning an ounc 
powder till the star-spangled flag was hoisted over It; and 1 have honestly 
tried to feel proud of the distinction and to enjoy the recollection of it a 
creditable Incident in a life not burdened with military events of much c 
sequence. But, alas, for fame and immortality I When I was in Santa Fe 
for a week in November, 1874, the folks did not seem to care a bawbee about 
the " officer of the guard " in 1846, and in fact appeared hardly to know that 
the olty had ever been captured at alt ; but seemed rather to have a notion 
that it had been given up gratuitously, Alas, I say again. They are i 
celebrating the 333d anniversary of the occupation of the town by white 
men, but among the thousands gathered there few will know that the Army 
iif the West ever existed, or that Uncle Bam owes to a few companies of iJU»- 
sourlans the possession of the ancient city. 

In taking Santa Fe we took New Mexico. I do not remember what its 
metes and bounds were then. Including, as they did, Ut*ih and Arizona, but 
let us look at it now. It lies south of Colorado, extending from the 3 
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town to the 32d parallel of latitude, and is lu breadth from the 103d to the 
"infith meridian, thus covering Ave degrees of latitude and six of longitude, 
and BOibmcinB an area of 121,000 gquare milee or more than 77,000,000 acres ; 
three times as large as Ohio, sixteen tioiea as large aa Rhode Island, nearly 
twlee as large as all New England, and larger than New Yorlt and Penn- 
sylvania combined. It has been estimated that at least 70,000,000 acres 
were imclalmed by individuals or towns when we took posses sion — a domain 
of public lands twice the size of Illinois given to the United States by the 
Army of the West^-and yet, oh reader ! even you, with all your assorted 
kit of Icnowledge, possibly never before heard of our conq nesting army ! 

The elevated table-land or plateau of the continent on which the swells 
and peaks of the Rocky Mountains are embossed stretches from British 
America into Old MexiiTo and embraces the territory of New Mexico ; but 
the Hocky Mountain chain is broken into separate and detached links, leav- 
ing many wide valleys and broad plains in the prospective state. The aver- 
age altitude In the aouthem portion of the territory is about 4,500 feet, and 
In the northern perhaps 7,000. The streams of the western flank take their 
coarse to the Pacillc, and those of the jniddle and eastern sections to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The principal rivers are the Eio Grande, Pecos and Cana- 
dian, whose waters seek the gulf, and the San Juan and Gila, which get to 
tiie Pacific by the Colorado of the West. The largest of the rivers, the Bio 
Grande, having Its sources in Colorado, runs ftom north to south the whole 
length of the territory, and, while not navigable. Is well called " the Nile of 
America," fioni Its annual swelling, as well aa from the constant fertility 
^maintains in irrigated lands. The valleys of the rivers nientioued and of 

aty lesser streams have large areas of fertile soil, some of wliich has 

n under cultivation for mure than three centuries, and is said to get bet- 
ter by use, owing to the sediment in the irrigating waters. Wherever irri- 
gation la available the toll of the cultivator is amply rewarded. On the 
uplands and mesas, and even high on the mountain slopes, the grass is of 
rate excellence and generally abundant. 

The climate of New Mexico ia unsurpassed for salubrity. In thesouthern 
portion snow is almost unknown, and in the northern, except on the moun- 
tains, it seldom lasts more than a few days at a time. The winters are mild 
Hud the summer temperature never oppressive. In regard to healtbfulness 
Neiv Mexico may be ftiirly considered one of the favored regions of the con- 
tinent. Its death-rate from tubercular diseases is lower than that of any 
other part of America. Physicians say that no case of bronchial affection 
WftS ever brought to the territory that was not greatly improved or alto- 
g«tber cored ; and the same is true of asthma, " The country," said Dr. 
BLennan, Surgeon U, S. A., " is distant from either ocean ; it is entirely free 
es of disease. The atmosphere Is almost as dry as that of Egypt. 
Vhe ■whole territory has always been astonishingly free from epidemic dis- 
There are not ten days In the whole year in which an invalid cannot 
take exercise in the open air." 
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Wbeat and other cereals, fleid and garden vegetables, and all I'ritlts 
suited to the latitude are produced with little labor aud of excellent quality'. 
As to the grape, Humboldt regarded the region on the Klo Grande at Kl 
Paso as the Andalusia of the Western hemlgphere. For 200 milea north of 
that point, the soil, climate and atmospheric conditions in the valley of the 
river are similarly favorable to the fruit of the vine. 

Mining, with its abundant hopea, fallacious certainties, and oapriolons 
resulta, spreads over New Mexico a halo more brilliant In Ita hues than the 
T sunset, lu addition to mountaina of iron ore, like that of the Hail' 
ine and others near it, she 



IS In the depthB o 



earth tlie fosgll stoi'B 
gine, Bud the lamp te liglitinj 

wLiare Ophir'a wealth, or ma 
r bllgliting. 



Poor old MisBOurianfl ! We robbed Mexico of that grand province for th« 
beaetit of Uncle Sam, and yet he denlea ua pensioas 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



!IJ8TOMe OP CONQUERED PEOPLE^-THE QESEHAL'S BALL IN 1 

— detached service — old pecos iicins — r.enebai. kearney 
leaves for california— doniphan in oommanp of the province — 
col. price in santa ee— lt. col. mitchell ooe9 south— doniphan 
fob chihuahua- fight at bbazito — errant missoihians — one to 
five at sacetamento — senator benton's receition speech — tbaoedv 
in new mexico — murder op gov. bent, jas. w. leal and others — 
price's winteb campaign— outbreak at moro. 

To give ftn idea of what the people of Now Mexico were like when fresh 
_ mquered, and as seen at Galiateo, wliere I was sent the morning after the 
"capture of Santa Fe (with all the horaea and half of the Rangers, to graze 
ojiimals), I tuke a few lines from my old Journal : 

" Visited Galiateo, whicli contains about 200 inhahitants. The houses 
^»re built of adobes, or sun-dried bricks, white-washed inside, and with flat 
J in Bible times, when people could go on 'the houae tops.' The 
on a knoll in the valley, coraniandlng an extensive view. Near it 
a range of voluunio ( ? ) roclt, thrown up by some great convulsion. 
H'ortheastward tlie ground is high, broken, and exhlbitiug many upheaved 
and dislocated strata. Tlie waters from the mountains converge Into streams 
and fertilize a depression in the valley, so that corn (called mats, pronounced 
m-i/se) can be raised sufficient for the scanty dishes of atole (mush) and tor- 
tillas (thin cakes) used by the people. Some wheat also is raised; tharshed 
by hand, winnowed by the breath, or by throwing into the air, ground 
between two stones by the women, and baked into very tolerable bread — 
for hungry men. (Two women shall be grinding in a mill, the Bible says.) 
The cooking utensils are pots and bowls of earthenware, made by the Pueb- 
lo Indians, and no doubt the manufacture of these utensils by the Pueblo 
(or village) Indians is a Temnaut of the former civilization of the Ancients 
«f America. The cooking is done by boiling or stewing in these earthen 
vessels, orioaating on the coals. Tortillas are baked on a Hat plate of iron, 
or griddle, The bread made of the ground wheat is baked In mud or clay 
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is miicli used. Cattle are not numerouB at the village, but there are quite a 
number of goats and sheep. A kind of incipient cheese, or eurds compressed 
by hand, 1b made 111 profusion, and is no doubt wholesome. The inhabitants 
_ at this season rarely sleep in their houses, but spread rhoir mats or blankets 
before tlieir doors and sleep in the open air. In. day time their beds are 
foliled up aud used for seats iuside the rooms. (People could take np their 
beds aud walk in Bible days.) Tbe Idtchena have neat chimneys in the cor- 
ners. The roofs are made with pliie logs, corn husks on them, and earth 
over all, sufficient to turn all the rains of this climate. The best rooms have 
part of the floor usually covered with a woolen carpet, made In the village; 
several looms are seen under sbeds lu different parts of tlie town ; also spin- 
ning wheels of rude couatmotion. The village has a church, about 30 feet 
long by 20 wide, neatly white-washed inside; the walls are partly built 
of atone, and topped out with adobes. The door of tbe church is oppo- 
site the pulpit, at one end, and a galleiy over it. The windows of the houaea 
are square or round openings, witli wooden hara erosaed, and ahutters to 
close when necessary." 

Again: "Visited Galisteo this afternoon and had aome farther inalght 
into the character and habits of the villagers. The people are rather filthy 
in their cooking and persons, aud quite cooly pick ofl' vermin in the presence 
of visitors ; this is true of the lower orders, the great mass of the people. 
Their clothing is principally cotton, from tlie Ei<tiiteB, The men wear a sort 
of loose leather breeches, open at the outer aeatu (with buttons), over their 
inside muslin trousers uudenieatb. The arrival of Sehor Pino, the owner 
of the village, reported, aud a fandango spoken of for the evening." 

In grazing camps with the horaea, aud indulging in two or three visits to 
the capital — fortunate enough to be there on the night of the General's 
grand soiree and ball in the palace— time wore on till 12th of September, 
when I wasordered on " detached service." My subalterns, under Bob Far- 
ley as chief, were teamsters. The troopa were oxen. Instead of murderoua 
cannons like Maj. Clarke's flying artillery, we had quartermaater's empty 
wagons. We were on a mission to Bent's Fort, 312 miles away, to bring In 
oommtasary stores. It waa one of those tripa In which an Imaginative trav- 
eler might take delight, aa the actual happeningB were not important 
enough to Interfere with thoae invented to adorn his tale. True, the little 
Mexican boys at San Miguel were playing soldiers in the plaza, the aix-year 
old captain dressed in a pair of moccasins and a string of beads, and his 
troop in similar costume, except the mooeasins and beads. True, I killed a 
monstrous hlackbear at tbe Canadian, by runuinginy sabre down hla throat, 
after having wounded him with one of the flint-lock pistols issued to us at 
Fort Leavenworth, True, after lying sleepless all night with tie doloreaux, 
indulging in a wakey dream of the splendid saddle cover the akin would 
make, I arose at day break to find it missing from where Fernando, my 
trusty moxo, had pegged it out on the ground to dry. True, my little bay 
horse, Pompey, was stolen by IndlanB at the Purgatory, and never paid lor 
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I ii>y Uncle 8&m. True, sbcteeu years after, in St. Louie, Gen. Frank P. Blair 

~ died me &3 the man who had killed a big grizzly bear with a sabre, and I 

o chance to correct hini. True, many other things happened iu our 

t-iuaby and wearisome pilgrimage, but hardly worth telifug in a busy time, 

l*0Xcept that I had an opportunity of vieiting the Peaos rulne, which were 

C i^robably the flrst edlllcea T had ever seen more thau two hundred years old. 

As old Peoos may scxm disappear, now that the raliroad la illliug the terri- 

' itory with new life and industry, it is well to note the ruine as intereatlng 

colics of a paat age. For all we know, some pushing yankee may haul olf 

the old adobeH to build a woolen mill, or a gold stamper, on the Pecos river, 

wh^resomuch power is running to waste. My old Journal of Sept. 14, says: 

"Moved to Pecos and camped near the ruins. The Catholic church is 

Btlll in a tolerable state of preservation. In some places the roof has fuliea, 

I hat the walla are sound ; they are very thluk and in this dry climate may 

I' Jaet many years yet. The joist* and other wood work are elaborately carved 

.b) a rude style. The hall of the church is IW feet iu depth to the chauoel, 

which is 15 feet. The hall Is about SO feet wide and 40 feet high. There is 

a G^lery on the side near the chanoel and over the priuclpat door. Adjoln- 

Ing the church are numerous rooms, apparently connected with It in former 

tiiues, and some of them still in a good state of preservation. The entire 

rolus of old Pecos cover several acres, 'round which are traces of an old stone 

wall. About 2.50 yards from the church arc numerous Aztec buildings, 

vomeof them three stories high ; one of the buildings has a number of small 

which look as if they may have been dungeons. These last are relics 

r the Indians, who have only left the spot a few years, having lingered 

(, keeping a Are burning in a cave. It wiia, they said, the fire of Monte- 

oia, which, on leaving, be had commauded them to keep burning till his 

return." 

I also copy from Emory's Journal: 

"Pecos, once a fortified town, is built on a promontory or rock, somewhat 
a the shape of a foot. Here burned, until within seven years, the eternal 
e of Uontezuma, and the remains of the architecture exhibit In a promi- 
wat manner, the enf^raftment of the Catholic church upon the ancient re- 
gion of the country. At one end of the short spur forming the terminus of 
promontory, nre the remains of the estufa [or vault where the sacred lire 
a kept burning], with all its part« distinct ; at the other are the remains 
t the Catholic church, both showing the distinctive marks and emblems of 
» two religions. The fires of the estufa sent their incense through the 
e altar from which was preached the doctrine of Clirist. Two religions, 
i Utterly different in theory, were here, as in all Mexico, blended in har- 
louiouB practice until about a century since, when the town waa sacked by 
"a band of Indiana. 

"Amidst the havoc and plunder of the city, the faithful Indian mimaged 
to keep his fire burning hi the estufa; and it was continued till a few years 
W rince, when the tribe became almost extinct. Their devotions rapidly dimin- 
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fshed their number Qstil they became ao few as to be unable to keep their I 
humense estufe (forty feet in diameter) replenished, when they ahandoued [ 
the place and joined a tribe of the original race over the moimtaifls about | 
sixty miles west. There it is said, to this day they iteep np their Are, which j 
has never yet been extinguished. The labor, watchfulness and ejtposure to I 
heat consequent on this practice of their faith, is fast reduelnff this remuftnt ] 
of the Montezuma race, and a few years will, In all probability, see the last | 
of this interesting- people. The remains of the ancient [Spanish] church, 
with its crosses, Its cells, its dark mysterious corners and niches, differ but I 
little from those of the present day in New Mexloo. Thearchitoctureof the | 
of the Indian portion of this ruin presents peculiarities worthy of notice, 

"Both are constructed of the same materials: the walls of sun-dried I 
brick, the rafters of well hewn timber, which could never have been hewn I 
by the miserable little axes now used by tho Mexicans, which resemble la | 
shape and size the wedges used by our inrmers for splltlng rails. The cor- 
nices and drops of the architrave In the modern church are elaborately | 
carved with a knife." 

When I looked from the ooach window at the rnlns in 1874, they did not I 
seem changed in the twenty-eight years which had intervened ; but I must I 
oonfoas, that when I saw them flrst, I was less impressed by them a 
mentoes of two religions, of which on e was almost estinet, than as exhibit- 
ing the wonderfully lasting character of adobes, or sun-dried bricks, which 
had here been in part of the ruins exposed to the elements more than a cen- 
nry ; and In the Azteo portion, had probably breasted the storms before the 
advent of Coronado In 1540. In truth, no one knows how many centuries 
the ruins of the old Aztec edifice have existed. Old Pecos is very n 
line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ballroad, and is nearer to St. Louis 
and Chicago than any other pre-hiatorlc city. 

After an absence of forty days, we were back in Banta Fe, and had the 
welcome due to a fine supply of subsistence stores. Gen. Kearney, with all 
the tl, S. dragoons, had marched for California, An account of his march 
and battles la given in the journal of Gen, W, H.Emory {then Lieutenant of 
Topographical Engineers), The genial Capt, Ben, Moore, and the intelli- 
gent, observing and cultivated Capt, Johnson, nerlshed in a battle solely 
due to the absurd orders from Washington. 

Col, Doniphan was in command of the Province of New Mexico, bat hav- 
ing marched to the country of the Navajos to treat with those Indians, Col. 
Sterling Price, of the 2nd Regiment of Missouri Volunteers, recently arrived, 
was In command at Santa Fe, Col, Doniphan's Regiment remained in " Bio 
Abajo," as the lower valley of the Rio Grande was called. 

In November, Col. Price ordered Lieut.-Col. D. D, Mitchell, of Bt. Louis, 
to take a special detail of 100 picked men, and open communication with 
Chilinahua. Capt. Hudson, Lieut. LaBeaume, and most of the Bangers 
went with Col. Mitchell. Col. Doniphan, with his regiment, marched south 
about the time Col. Mitchell did; and450menof thesecomnaands, on Christ- 
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mils Day, fought the battle of Brazito, a few miles north of El Paao, routing 
more thaa doubletheir number of Mexiuans, and capturing one cannon. Col. 
Weightman'a company of Artillery from Bt. Louis, Laving joined Col. Dojji- 
pbau {Capt. FiBchet's St. Louia Artillery remaining in Santa Pe), the rather 
motley army moved on towards Chihuahua, under orders to join Gen. Wool 
at that place;^the wisemen at Waahingtonhaviug in the meantime ordered 
Gen. Wool to join Qen. Taylor, but failed iu measures to advise Col. Doni- 
phan of the change ! 

These errant Miasourians went marching on, not unconacious of peril, 
but defying it. A Mexican army very foolishly tried to atop them at a place 
called Sacramento, 15 miles from Chihuahua; but Doniphan and his men— 
about 900 in all— did not want to stop. There were about 4,600 Mexicans, — 
infantry, cavalry and artillery, — in a very strong position. The Miaaourians 
(bught and conquered, with a loss of two killed : Samuel C. Owen, of Jack- 
son county, and Lieut. Klrkpatrick, of Lafayette. Ten pieces of artillery 
were captured. The Mexican loss was heavy, 300 killed and many wounded ; 
but this was partly the fault of their commanders, who, as Doniphan's men 
said, knew nothing of aritiimetic, but tried to stand against the Miaaouri- 
ans with five men to one. Of course, the boys would jocularly argue, there 
were^u« chances for a Mexican lo be killed against one for a Mis sourian. 
Besides, Muj , M. Lewis Clarke and Capt. Richard H. Weightman, with thelt 
artillery, behaved in violation of all rules— wheeled up their howitzers to 
within sixty yards of the Mexican redoubts, and fired right into the poor 
fellowa ; while Capt. John W. Reid went charging about with his squad of 
cavalry, to the imminent peril of every Mexican In his way ; and Colonel 
Mitchell, Capt. Hudson, Clay Taylor and everybody else were also taking 
advantage of the great numbers of the enemy to put all they could /tore du 
combat, as the French politely term it. When there was no more water to 
swab Clay Taylor's cannon, a supply of moisture waa provided; but for the 
means used In this emergency I must refer to MaJ. Clarke's official report in 
ttie archives at Washington. 

Col, Doniphan tttok possession of Chihuahua, and after a short resl^his 
fbroe, as described in his official report, " literally without horses, clothes 
or money; nothing but arms and a disposition to use them"— again went 
marching on, and reached thecampof Gen. Taylor. At the grand reception 
given at St. Louis in July, 1847, to Col. Doniphan and his returned warriors, 
Senator Benton delivered a glowing address, from which I quote a few sen- 
. tenoes of historical interest: 

b>' "Cbihuahaa gained, it became, like Santa Fe, not the terminating point 
Kof a long expedition, but the beginning point of a new one. Oen. Taylor 
Wassomewhere— uo one knew exactly where— but some seven or eight hun- 
dred miles toward the other side of Mexico. You had beard that he had 
been defeated — thatBuena Vista had not heeuiA good prospect to him. Like 
good Americans, you did not believe a word of it ; but like good soldiers you 
fought it best to go and see. A volunteer party of fourteen, headed by 
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Collins, of Boonvllle, undertook to penetrate to Saltlllo, and to bring yon 
Information of his condition. Amidst innumerable dangeft tliey accompUsh 
their purpose and return. You marcli, A vanguard of 100 men, under Lieut. 
Col. Mltobell, led the way. Then came the main body (if the name is not a 
builesque on auch a, bandfull) conmaanded by Col. Doniphan himeelf. The 
-whole table land of Mexico, in all its breadth from east to west, was to be 
traversed. A numerous and hostile population in towna — treacherous Co- 
manehea In the mountains — were to be passed. Everything was to be self- 
provided — provisions, tranBpo^tati.^n, ftesh horaes for remounts, and even 
the means of victory — and all without a military cheat, or even an empty 
box in which government gold had ever reposed. All was accomplished. 
Mexican towns were passed In order and quiet— plundering Comanches were 
puniBhed^means were obtained from traders to liquidate indiapen sable con- 
tributions— and the wante that could not be supplied were endured like 
soldiers of veteran service. **••••*■ 

You arrived in Gen. Taylor's camp, ragged and rough, aa we can well con- 
ceive, and ready, as I can quickly show. You reported for duty !— you asked 
for service! — auch as a march on SanLiuis de Fotosi, Zacatecaa, or the "halls 
of theMontezumaa," or anything in that way that the General should have 
a mind to. If he was going on any excursion of that kind, all right. The 
"Ten Thousand" counted the voyage on the Black Bea, as well as the 
march from Babylon, and twenty centuries admit the validity of the count. 
The present age, and futurity, will include the "going out and coming in" 
of the Missouri volunteers, the water voyage as well as the land march ; and 
then the expedition of the One Thousand will exceed that of the Ten by 
some two thousand miles, 

" The last nine hundred miles of your land march from Chihuahua to j 
Matamoras, you made In forty-flve days, bringing seventeen pieces of artil- 
lery, eleven of which were taken from the enemy at Ernnito and Sacra- 
mento. • » * You did the right thing at the right time, and what the ! 
government intended you to do, and without knowing Its intentions," 

These remarks of Colonel Benton do no more than justice to the courage, 
endurance and fortitude of Doniphan and his men, on their long and peril- 
ous march. They started from the heart of Kew Mexico for an unknown 
destination, and got there. Missourians should ever hold in honor the 
memory of the men in that espedition. But apart from its glory, there was 
no great result, except to aliow how large a scope of country could be con- 
quered without strength enough followLug to hold it. 

We had been quiet ia New Meilco, with some rumors of conspiracies, 
but nothing thought to be serious. Civil courts on the American plan had 
been established, Charles Bent had been appointed Governor, a man of 
excellent qualities, and popular with all classes. Col. Price was rather care- 
less, I thought, as to the drilling and exercises of the few soldiers in Santa 
Fe ■ but was vigilant as to the general aflkirs of the province. Volunteers, 
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jrho bad been lawyers at home, were trying to pick up fees In the pjacticu 
^ Ihelr profbaaioD, 

) Suddenly, dur life that had seemed a mere oomedy, had a terrible element 
t tragedy thrust JU. On the morning or the lOth of January, 1S4T, a large 
piniber ofPuoblo Indians— thought to be entirely peaceable—assembled iu 
eof thevillagoBorthd valley of Taott, and demanded of Stephen Lee (for- 
merly of St. Lquis), who viRS sherlH* of the county, the release of three 
Indians, notorious tbievee, who were confined in the calaboose for stealing. 
Seeing no means of reaistance, Lee was about to comply with this demand, 

»ud waain the act of taking off the Irons from the prisoners, wbenConrado 
Tigll, a Mexican, aud the Prefccto, canio iu and objected, denouncing the 
^laoners as thieves and ecoundrets. Ttie Indians at once killed Vigil, and 
Dot hta body to pieces, sevoriag the limbs from it; and then released the 
prisoners. Meantime Lee had gone to his house. 

Gov. Bent bad gone to Taos on a visit, and was at his home in the Til- 
lage. The Indians went to the house of the governor, crowded in till they 
flUed it; told him that they did not intend to leave an American alive iu 
Kew Mexico, and would kill him first. The Governor appealed to their 
honor and manhood, but they treated his appeal with derision, and some 
began to shoot him with arrows, taking fiendish care that the arrows should 
torture, not kill him. They shot him in the taoe and breast, and even 
tried to hit his eyes. Leaving him some time in this condition, they came 
back and shot him in the heart with guns, killing him. They took bis 
scalp, stretched It on a board, and carried It in triumph through the streets. 
They had in tho meantime killed Stephen Lee. Gen. Elliott Leo, of St. 
Louis, on a visit to his brother Stephen, fled to the house of the Priest, who 
eouoealed him under some wheal, so that the Indians did not find hira for 
some time. When they discovered him, they took him out to kill him, but 
the priest interceded for him so strongly that they abandoned their purpose. 
Oen Lee remained at the Priest's bouse for some time, and every few days 
the Indians would take him out to kill him, but would desist on the inter- 
ference of the Priest. He was finally saved f^om danger by the arrival of 
the troops. 

James White Leal, a private in the Laclede Bangers, who was on fur- 
lough, and bad been appointed Prosecuting Attorney for the Northern dis- 
trict, suffered a horrible death. The Indians, soon after killing the 
Governor, seized I>eal, stripped off all his clothes and made him walk 
through the streets, they singing, and amusing themselves by shooting 
arrows a little way into his body to torture him. Then taking him to the 
house, they shot arrows into his face, taking aim at his eyes, nose and 
mouth— and then scalped him while yet alive. They left hhn In this 
miserable condition for some time, then returned and shot him with arrows 
till be died. 

The Indians went to the bouse of Judge Beaubien,it Is thouglit, in search 
i^^of Robert Carey, another private in the Rangers, who was on furlough, and 
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had been appointed Clerk of the Court. A son of Judge Beaublen, an iuter- 
esting jouth of about twenty years, who had been educated in the St»t©8 
and had just returned, was found in the house and murdered. It was 
thought the Indiana supposed him to be Carey, who, in company vfith 
two other gentlemen, had started for Santa Fo the day before, all being 
quiet then, and no fear of an outbreak. Charles Town and several other 
Americans escaped from Taos after the tragedies began. 

Col. Price, on hearing of these terrible events, at once tix>k energetic steps 
to punish the offenders ; but before the scattered commands (in camps where 
food could be had for the animals) could be concentrated in Santa Fe, the 
entire northern end of the province seemed to bo In insurrection. Alt'jough 
it was midwinter, the troops were soon on the way, meeting and whipping 
the insurgents at La CaiSada, and also at £1 Embudo, and flnaliy storming 
the Aztec buildings in the principal village. It was a, campaign of fearful 
hardship and exposure, with scant provisions, without tents, bivouacking 
in the snow on bleak hill sides, and dragging cannons over bridle paths o 
the mountains where wheels had never gone. The vengeance taken wa 
exemplary, and the insurgents sued for peace. Subsequently twelve or fii 
teen of the murderers were tried in the courts, and promptly esecuted. 
Many of the insurgenta were killed in the battle of Taos, and some of the 
troops. We mourned the lose of Capt. Burgwin, a gentleman of fine talents 
and elevated character. 

About the timcof the murders in Taos, some travellers on the road to the 
states, were murdered at the Moro river. The murderers fortified them- 
selves in the old town of Moro, some miles west of the road. Capt. Henley, 
of Price's Regiment, attacked them with men Irom the grazing camps, but 
was himself killed in the action. Capt. Moran, of the same regiment, after- 
wards drove them out of the town, and destroyed it. The town was after- 
wards rebuilt, but there has been no fighting there since. 

But one opinion was held of the conduct of Col. Price aft«r the troubles 
broke out. It was able, energetic and auacessful; and his campaign to Taos 
was in every respect Batisfaotory to military and civilians. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIl. 

AMCBEMENT8 — MONTE — FANDANOOES—THEATaE — nZARRO IN PERU — AT 
heath's DOOB — SncTY grains op calomel — JOHN LEDYARD'S TUIBItTE 
TO WOMEN— MI LIT ART HOBPITAI. AT THE WARM 8PEIKG8— HUNTINQ IN- 
ttlANB AND FINDIMQ THEM — OANl'ON OP THE CANADIAN — A FOOLT8B 
THING DONE— THE MUSIC OF BULLETS— WE HAD TO VAM08— TWO MEN 
WODKDED— ONE KILLED IN THE FINAL CHAROE — CAPT. DENT WITH RE- 
INFORCEMENTS STARTINa HOME — CROW INDIANS — NIGHT MARCHES — 

AGAtR IN ST. LOUIS- CRIMINAL COURT — A MOTHEK-IN-LAW STRUCK — 
HUDSON'S ORATOUY SPOILED — A GUILTT DEFENDANT ACQUITTED — THE 
LAW GIVEN UP— DAVID H. ATCHISON, PKESIDENT— THE FIRST GOVERNOB 
OF MINNESOTA. 



Look oo the map at New Mexico, Colorado, Utah and ArizoDa ; and re- 
flect on the iaduatries, homes, talent, wortb, and wickeduesB In that vast 
region ! Then, if you regard It aa a valued part of the UDited States, with 
its ImmeaBe pastoral, arable and mineral resources, give Missouri credit, as 
the main agent In its acquisition. Mlssourlana took posseaslon of New Mex- 
ico and held It. All the rest followed in due eequeuoe. We have never 
boasted of our achievements, but our actB gave an addition to the empire 
not easily estimated. 

An army of occupation, as ours was in New Mexico, 1b apt to have some 
unusements ; but with us, these were not of very high order. There were 
a few drinking shops in Santa Fe, but on the whole the army was sober. 
Gambling was an established amusement, before our advent, and went on 
as If It were a regular business. The New Moxicatt game of Monte, a kind 
of short-hand faro played with cards, was the favorite ; bu t there was too 
little money afloat for high stakes. I have no recollection of nuy serious 
i quarrels at any of the games, and think none such occurred. Considering 
ypai distance from home and all restraining Influeijces, the foct that no shoot- 
' tng or cutting scrapes tarnished our record is creditable to the Army of the 
West and to the State of Missouri, 

Nearly every night there was a dince or " fandango," with a fiddle and 
guitar to supply the music. The Mexican musicians have few tunes, and 
Uiose so nearly resemble each other that it did not matter much what they 
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played, as the exeraiaes coald go on with zest and vigor. As the dance tui 
were the same as those played on the same Instruments in the church s 
vices, the womea folks (in New Mexico as elsewhere, the most regular 
cbilrch goers) were famiitar with all; and if an "Americano" blundered ii 
the daQce bis partner could easily set him right. The appeuranoe of si 
ofKcer in uniform generally brought a complimentary improvisation by the 
musiciaiis in honor of him and partner, and he was expected to recognise it 
by a gift of at least " cuatro reales," or fifty cents. These impromptu songs 
were said by those who understood them to be often quite creditable to the 
" Diusicos." Quadrilles and Spanish or Mexican polkas and waltzes alter- 
nated ; the latter graceful and pleasing. There was generally a supply of 
liquors and cakes to be had, and the lady dancer was apt to expect refresh- 
ments at the cost of her partner when the set was ended. Good order was 
usual at these entertainments. The volunteers would sometimes swagger 
a little, but the Mexicans would preserve their good humor, enjoying them- 
selves as if they were children. 

We had a theatre too, A large room in the palace had been granted by 
Governor Bent for the use of a Thespian Company, organized mainly by 
some of the Laclede Bangers, under the direction of the projector, Bernard 
McSorley, still a citizen of 8t. Louis. McSorley was stage manager, and 
star actor. TJoder his direction scenes were painted and the "sala" fitted 
up Id a manner that would have made Sol. Smith leap for joy in his itiner- 
ant days, when be sometimes had to use big potatoes for candlesticks in 
row of tallow footlights. The play on the first night was I'izarro in Peru, 
or the Death of Bolla, and was well sustained to a "crowded house." 
McBoriey was a splendid Pizarro, and conquered tlie audience as if they 
were real Peruvians. Elvira was done by Edward W. Shands, and Cora by 
Wm. Jamieson, of the Bangers, both in appropriate female costume, doing 
their best to look the characters as well as act them. After the tragedy 
came negro minstrels, led by James W. Leal of the Bangers, who afterwards 
suffered so terrible a death in Taos. As we had at times to use unbolted 
flour, made from native wheat in the rude native qiUIb, one of the con 
drums was — "Why are the volunteers like ladies' bustles?" — and the 
answer—" 'case they're stuffed with bran I " 

The Mexican ladies were much amused at the idea of " hombies " (men) 
acting feminine characters, and said it might do in the "Teatro," but would 
not answer so well in the "oasa," or dwelling. 

€lck most of the time — in torture from neuralgia and rheun<ati3m— una- 
ble to march south with Doniphan or north with Price, I passed a wiDter 
of discontent and misery. Once I was at death's door, butltdid not open. 
Everybody expected me to die, but the idea of death In that distant land, 
was so repugnant tbat I would not entertain it. I would think of the loved 
ones in St, Louis and elsewhere, as if it were not possible to leave them, 
and, strangely enough, I did not think I would die. When I was reduced 
to the condition of a living skeleton— so little flesh on my frame that the 
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vertebricBeemed tocut through the Bk!n,snd I could hardly Ue on double 
wool mattresBea — I amileU at the two doctors, Major EdmunBon and bis 
brother, holdlug a whispered ou&vcrsatlon Is the coruer ofthe room, looking 
very grave, and shaking their heads. I thought that if they did not know 
what ailed me, I would try not to give them the ofaauce of finding out hy a 
poet mortem examlDation. I had beeukeptuuder the influence of colchicum 
by Dr. DeCamp, for neuralgia and rheumatism, and after he marched for Taos 
I bad taken cold. The two Edmunsons, both gnod physicians, believed I 
bad internal inflamatlon, and regarded the caee as very serious, if not des- 
perate. Their consultation ended by sending me a doae of medicine, and 
I finally got well. They had given me sixty grains of calomel. 

During my illness, the Mexican ladies of the fanilllee I had become ao- 
quatnted with, not only sent me the wool mattreBses to replace my buffalo 
robee, but sent little cookeries to tempt the invalid's appetite. I am grate- 
ful yet for their disinterested kindness, John Ludyard, the remarkable 
traveller, {who was in Cook's expedition when tbe great circumnavigator 
was killed), has in one of his journals a passage that I quote for thoFie who 
do not value tbe goodness of women : 

" I have observed among all nations that the women ornamented them- 
selves more than the men ; that, wherever found, they are the same kind, 
elvil, obliging, humane, tender beings ; that they are all inclined to he gay 
and cheerful, timorous and modest. They do not hesitate like man, to per- 
form a generous or hospitable action ; not haughty, nor arrogant, nor super- 
ollious, but full of courtesy and fond of society ; industrious, economical, 
ingenuous ; more liable in general to err than man, but In general also more 
virtuous and performing more good actions than he. I never addressed 
myaelf In tbe language of decency and friendship to a woman, whether civ- 
ilized or savage, without reoeiviug a decent and friendly answer, la wan- 
dering over the barren piainy of inhospitable Denmark, through honest Swe- 
den, frozen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, unprincipled Bussia, and 
the wide-spread regions of the wandering Tartar, If hungry, dry, cold, wet 
or sick, woman has ever been friendly to me, and uniformly so ; and to add 
to thia virtue, so worthy of the appelation of benevolence, these actions have 
been performed in so free and so kind a manner, that if I was dry, I drank 
the sweet draught, and If hungry, ate the coarse morsel with a double 
relish." 

In April, Dr. DeCamp established a military hospital at the copious 
warm springs near Las Vegas, There is now a large hotel there, with baih 
bouses, and all the accompaniments of a health and pleasure resort. It is 
alarming locality, hut I will not describe it, as the rullroad folks are tell- 
ing: the public all about It. Boston capital has enlivened the picturesque 
little valley, where we graiied the horses of the Rangers, thirty-seveu years 
ago. 

In the spring of 1847, many outrages had been committed by Indians on 
tbe plains, and even in the borders of New Mexico. Major Edmunson was 
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BMit oat In May from Santa Fe, with eeveDty-five men— » dozen Laclede 
Raneers among them— to hunt Indians, and If possible recover stolen ani- 
mals. In a deep canyon of the Canadian, we found the recently deserted 
camp of tlie enemy ; killing two or three of them, apparently left to watch 
us. While we were looking about for aigts of Indinna, we observed them 
gathering in oonsiderahle numbers on the high sides of the canyon, and 
they began to shoot down at us. 

The " boys " thought it was great fun. We were to have a flght at laet, 
and would have big tales to tell when we got home. Nobody seemed to 
mind the thuds of the bullets In the sand at our feet, as none of them had 
happened to strike man*or horse. But Major Edmunson did not think we 
were in a good place to light, and started us up the hill and along a rough 
bench in the side of the canyon, to get a better position, or get out of the 
gorge. He thought it unwise to stay below, where the Indians could shoot 
down at us, and there was no certainty that our balls could reach up to 
them. 

We had not gone far till I did a wonderfully foolish thing. In total dis- 
regard of all prudence, I mounted a rock and called on the " Laclede Haug- 
ers " to stand by me, and we would have a flght right there. We did have 
it. Indians were foUowiug ua, aud we shot at them ; that is, the men did, 
as I had only a pistol and a sabre. Several men ft'om other companiei^ had 
stopped with uh, and we had a lively time, the balls striking the rocks all 
about ua, but mainly going over our heads. It has been told of George 
Washington, that he " liked to hear the music of bullets." I am not sure 
that he said so, but I know we heard the music, and, absurd as it now 
seems, we rather liked it. 

Major Edmunson had stopped at the bottom of the steep hill which we 
would have to go down, and bis men were shooting at Indians on our left 
that we could not see. We thought they were shooting at our Indiana, that 
we knew they t-ouid not hit from their position, and we called to them to 
come up, to^wliich they replied by calling to ua to come down — all in language 
adorned with expletives. So the fight went on for an indefinite time, and 
at length, as cartridges were getting scarce, I said to the men, — "we had 
better vamoa." 

It was a Mexican word, "vamoa," that we had got in the habit of using, 
and meant the same as " puck-a-chee " in the lingo of the Kaw Indians ; 
that is, " get out of here quick," As we scrambled down the hill, (about 
as steep aa the one Putnam went down) we found another body of Indians 
had got clear around us, and if we had not begun to " vamos" from our posi- 
tion Just when we did, we should have staid there. We also learned that 
the Indians on our left that the Major and his men had been shooting at, 
were not our Indiana at all, but another set, trying to cut ofll' onr further 
movements; and that if Major Edmunson had not acted just as he did, none 
of us would ever have come out alive. 

As soon as we got to the bottom of the hill, we all started up the canyon 
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hastily, tiome men hnd \fist llieir boraea, and were aiounted behind other 
meu. Jue Bumbry w»a behind me. Half a mile up the oaayou, we croased 
Um Btream to get up a slope to the table laud, where the aide of the canyon 
WHH not too preuipitoUH for ti pussage out. The Indians were after ua, and 
■ome of our men stjjpped on the rising ground beyond the creek, nud ehot 
over our heads at the Indiana, who were coming up the canyon and were 
shooting at ua, as we gathered at the creek and crosoed. Two of the Rang- 
ers, John Eidrldge and Martin \Vanh, were on one horse, and were bit by 
one liuckfihoC, whlcii touched the eorner of Kldrldge's eye and went Into 
Wash's cheek and out at his neuk. They had focillahly turned tlieir horso 
to aliout back at the Indiana, and might have been killed, Aa I came up to 
then) Kldridgo was lamenting a loot eye but I re-assured him. Wasli was 

tapittiug blood, and said to me: 
" Xiieutenant — I be hanged if I don't think I'm Bliot somehow ! ' 
As we reached the creat, and began to emerge on the table-land, some of 
the Indians werejust coming round to stop us, but were a minute too iate, 
(Old disuppeared. The roll was called and we had to regret the loss of one 
Bum firom Callaway county. In the final charge up the hill, he was killed. 
'The Indians were charging a/tor ua. 

Our haversacks of provisions, and some other property, were lost, and 
alttioiigh night had come (the whole engagement lasted four or Ave hours), 
we started for the point where our wagons were to meet us ; but at length, 
tired out, laid down till daylight, and then soon reached camp. We ate and 
I rested till afternoon, when a body of horaemen were seen in the dislance, 
klid a little howitzer was loaded and got ready for them. But they turned 
^ut to be Captain John C. Dent of the De Kalh Bangera, with a reinforce- 
ment. 

A council of war was held on a proposal to go hack to the canyon ; four 
WQB and five noes. I voted no. Wo had neither provisions nor ammunition 
pcnntinue the campaign. Besides, I had been In the canyon, and, on re- 
Mtlon, did not like it. I did not want to hear any more bullets slnjrlug. 
kwas afterwards ascertained that the Indians had left the same night and 
_ men long march In another direction. They had greatly outnumbered ua, 
did tlielr loss was estimated at forty killed. 

The moBt wonderful thing to me in Ihe fight was, the entire absence o[ 
te»T. In croaalng the creek, a poaalble bullet In my back suggested the 
thought, that after my body ahould be found people might impugn my 
"jparage; but there was no other dread of that poMalble bullet. But at the 
lunoll next day the scare that I ought naturally to have felt in the fight 
Sftme on, and I was not at all sorry that with two wounded men, no provi- 
'slons, and no ammunition, my negative vote was a mitter of duty as well 
as lucUuatlon. I have never been in a liglit since, but have held bravery 
daring battle In low eatiroatlon. II' a man with a big bump of caution 
ODuId be as cool and self-possessed as I was during our Indian Sght, those 
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vitli little bumps may easily be heroes. To deliberately go into battle te- I 
quires courage ; but once in, excitement seems to awallow up fear. 

Our term of enlistment having expired, the Bangers under my command I 
(ai\d myself also) were honorably discharged from tlie service of the ITnited | 
States, and on 13th June we started for " home." We had all had eno 
of " war," though if there had been necessity we should have remained. I 
The " boya " were as jubilant as on the day we started from Leavenworth ft I 
year before | but none of us appreciated the importance of the work which I 
the Army of the West had done, and the iraraense addition we had helped I 
to niake to the domain of the American Kagle. 

Often had the boys talked of home and tlie people there, and hoped they I 
might once more hear the rain on a shingle roof, aud see women with bon- 
netsl The earthen roofe of New Mexico had no music in them; the rebosas 1 
worn over their heads by the women had become mouotonoua. Our march | 
was enlivened by outbursts of song : 



o home you're drawing ni 



Mr. Solomon Houck, of Boonville, Missouri, was returning from Mexico 1 
with wagona and a number of loose mules. He would gladly transport o 
baggage in order to have us added to his guard, as the proceeds of hia com- 
mercial venture were tn the wagons: several thousand dollars In silver. 
The coin was in packages of raw hide, which having been wet when the I 
packages were made up, had shrunk tightly round the dollars in drying. | 
Mr. Webb, also a " Santa Fo Trader," Mr. Fltzpatrlck, and two or three 1 
other persons took advantage of Mr. Houck'a train, and altogether we had ( 
a pleasant party. 

Coming down the Arkansas Valley, we had taken the " bluff road " at 
the Coon Creeka, and were on the look out for Indians. Early one morning, 
the alarm was given that a party of Indians was In the road some distance I 
ahead of us. We could all see them plainly. Mr. Webb looked through his I 
glass, and said one of them was mounted on a white horse, fiut there m 
only a dozen of them, and if thiy meant mischief, they would hardly show J 
themselves in that way, unless to iudaoe us to chase them, and get into an I 
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ambusli, whicli we need, not do. So we moved nii, with a guard in advance 
and tlie wagoQB well brought together. Wo had gone but a short distance 
p jwhen our Indtane disappeared, and a dozen I'rons flew away ! The miragB 
f Jiad magnified the crows to the size of men on horBeback, and the white 
e that Mr. Webb had seen with bis glass, was the skull of a buffalo! 
Ad hour later a party of Ave horsemen galloped towards ua fTom a camp 
ff-e could see away at the river, on our right. They had been sent to ua by 
~fapt. Love, U. S. A., to warn ua of danger, as be bad bad a fight with In- 
lane the day before, and some of his dragoons had been killed. Mr. Houck 
bedded at once to march to Capt. Love's oamp, spend the day, and go on iu 
a nigbt. When we got ready to start at dark, the bell was taken otT the 
l^ld mule, leader of the loose ones, as we feared the Indians might hear it. 
[ardly had we started, when all the loose mules, not hearing the accus- 
tomed bell, l>egan to bray I 

We made our night march in safety ; marched all next day ; stopped at 

dark for supper, and then marched on again some miles to the point where 

the road leaves the Arkansas, and laid down to welcome sleep. We saw 

[ no Indians except some Mendly Osages, on a bulfalo hunt, in sight when 

[ we woke up. 

Nov/, as New Mexico was part of the United States, it would seem to a 
man not in office that tbe United Utatea ought to have had a safe road to 
the province. Yet so wretchedly were atraira managed at Waahington 
nnder all administrations, that murders and depredations were continued by 
the Indians on the plains from 1847 up to the time private capital had put a 
railroad in the Arkansas Valley ! It seemed that there was never capacity 
In the go\'ernn3ent to deal with tbe wild Indian question. 

In thirty days from Santa Fe, we were at Independence, and snug in 
Mr. Noland's hotel. In (our daya more we were In Bt. Louis. You can go 
to Banta Fe now from Independence in about thirty hours, but you can't 
come back as we did, "cosqulstadores." The old town is still the Capital 
of the Territory, hut Las Vegas, Albuquerque, Socorro and other towns, are 
active and energetic rivals. 

After lay return to St. Louis, I wore for a few days the mustache I had 
_brought home with me, but I had to shave it off. No business man then 
trore a mustache, and I did not wish to be conspicuous. It was very rare to 
eany but shaven faces. But the custom of wearing the beard has become 
moat universal. Beards had become prevalent before 1861, and the times 
hrom that to 1866 were not calculated to restore the custom of close shaving. 
What this change in tbe mode of treating the hirsute growth on our faces 
may portend, I leave the pbllosopbers to find out. I only state for the beu- 
6fit of historical students, the fact, that tbe almost universal wearing of 
mustaches In the United States did not begin till after tbe Army of the 
West had conquered New Mexico. 

St. Louis did not seem to have mlaaed us, but kept on growing — even 
^^^juaking money by army contracts, while we wereaway off conquering prov- 
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Inres. Eelatlv68 and friends were glad to aee us ; but we were too late for 
the ovation to Donpihan, and tbe Rangers who had come home with liim. 
So we quietly subsided to priviite life. 

My law shop was opened again, and prospered in a moderate way. Not 
long after my return, I was engaged to defend Antoine DeHatre agaiBSt 
an indictment' for assault with intent to kill. Antoine livcvd iii the 
country, and in a family quarrel had struak his mother-in-law on the head 
with & piece of oak stuff split out in making clap-boards. The stick was 
described as about two inches square, more or less, and three or four feet 
long. It was a serious case, but some of the Rangers had told his uncle, 
Thomas Withington, that I was the lawyer to get him clear, and Mr. With- 
ington, like a sensible man, had given me as retainer a handsome fifty dol- 
lar note of the old Bank of Missouri. 

This bad conduct of Antoine had happened before the newspapers had 
begun their deapicuble attempts to be witty and funny about niotbera-in- 
law, (but with no jibes for sons-in-law or daughters-in-law) and there was 
much feeling against him. It seemed so wicked and cowardly to strike an 
elderly woman un the head with a piece of clap-board atufi*, that any honest 
Jury would almost strain a point to convict. But strong as the case was, 
the relations of the old lady were not aatisfled to leave It simply to the Cir-. 
cult Attorney, but had employed Captain Hudson to aid in the prosecution. 
At my suggestion, Major Uriel Wright, regarded as one of the liuest orators 
at the bar, was called into the case on our side, and was to rank as leading 
counsel. 

In the case of Mary McMenamy, the offender got off on a technicality, 
but there was no such chance for Antoine. The only thing I could do was 
to undermine Capt. Hudson's oratory, and leave M^. Wright to argue th« 
oaken club into a harmless weapon, if be could. Accordingly, I began my^^ 
speech to the jury very modeatly, magnifying the power of Hudson's elo-' 
quence, and warning them against it. Then briefly giving an account of hia 
address to the Rangers at Fort Leavenworth, when they 'were all hungry. 
for supper, and he put them supperless to bed with a speech, I closed. 

"Buch, gentlemen, is the man that will address you. It might seem 
irreverent to refer to the miraculous feeding of the multitude under the new 
diapensation, by one who was more than man ; but I may be permitted to 
say, that never has mortal man, since Moaea and the Children of Israel fed 
on manna in the wilderness, achieved ao wonderful a success in the conomla^ 
sary line, as did Capt, Hudaon at Fort Leavenworth ! " 

Court, jury and apectators saw the point and enjoyed it. I bad the laugh 
on my side, and when Hudaon addressed the jury, his most eloquent appcala 
only brought to their minds the ludicrous picture of the Rangers at Fort 
Leavenworth supping on his oratory. Antoine was acquitted. The youuj" 
lawyer will think this success in the criminal court ought to have encour-' 
aged me. But I reflected that Mary McMenamy and Antoine DeHatre had 
both been guilty of the offences charged, and I had aided them to escape 
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the due penalties. I began to feel like an acoesBory after the fact. It is a 
pretty theory, that everybody charged with crime shull have a fait trial ; 
but I began to aek myself the questloD, whether the trial ought not to be 
f&ir to the state as wellaa ta thedefendaat? In the caaes meutioued I bad 
not simply endeavored to aee fair dealing between the state and the defend- 
ants, but had tried to get them clear by any meane at hand. Waa I not 
clearly on the side of the erimlnal claaaea, and acting against society 7 

Unfortunately, I waa not like the celebrated criminal lawyer of Philadel. 
phia, David Paul Brown, who never had any other than innocent clients. 
Mr. Brown could always perauade himself that the accused was guiltless ; 
hence the force of his eloquence waa apt to carry the Jury along, In spite of 
adverse facts. Not blessed with an Imagination so powerful, ounsolence 
urged nie to give up the law as soon as possible, and after two years of very 
&ir success la the way of Income, as my old lee book shows, I gave up 
the profession. 

Early In 184B I made a business visit to Washington, and was at the in- 
auguration of Zachary Taylor as President, on the 6th of March. Mr. Polk's 
t«rm had expired March 4th, and Senator David R. Atchison, of Miesouri, 
as presiding officer of the Senate, waa president of the United States from 
12 o'clock Saturday night till Gen. Taylor was sworn in on Monday ; but 
our Missouri Senator did not claim the chance dignity. Col. D. D. Mitchell, 
of 8t. Louis, was tendered the Governorship of Minnesota Territory, then 
Just organized, but declined. He only wished to be re-inatated ae Superin- 
t«ndeut of Indian Afiairs at St. Louis. A Mr. Pennington, of New Jeraey, 
also refused the Governor's place. Alexander Ramsey, then of Pennsyl- 
vania, was in Washington, and I suggested to bim that he had better take 
the Minnesota Goveruorahip, and "grow up with the country." I may have 
eaid "go west, young nsan," but think not. Mr. Bamsey took the place, 
and the entire west knows how ably he filled it. 

Most men would rather confess to wickedness than weakness. The 
former seems more heroic; but I ani only able to acknowledge the latter. 
While in Washington, at Taylor's inauguration, Col, Mitchell said to me 
that he would propose my appointment as Governor of Minnesota, and 
w»3 very sure that I would be chosen, aa he waa very intimate with the 
Preeident, With absurd modesty I declined, I never even thought, then, 
that Col. Mitchell, under whom I had served as Indian agent, might be a 
bettfer judge than I of my qualifications. I have never read the "Con- 
fessions" of Jean Jacques Bosseau, but doubt If he ever owned to declining 
as big an office aa the governorship of Minnesota. Fortunately for the Ter- 
ritory, Bamaey had faith in himself, and the Territory did not lose an.v- 
thing, but probably gained. It was all a matter of destiny. Some people 
axe bom to decline oifiae. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIXI. 



FIRST REAL ESTATE OFFICE Ilf ST. LOUIS — LEFPINOWELL & ELLIOTT— PESTI- 
LENCE AND FIRE — SONQ OF THE CHOLERA — SOLILOQUY OP THE UNDER- 
TAKEK— MEDITATIONS Of TUE SEXTON— PACIFIC RAILROAD CONVENTION- 
STATUE OF COLUMBUS — REAL ESTATE REGISTER — QUESBEB AT POPULATIOK 
F NEEDED— GRAND AVENUE — FOREST FARE. 



Hiram W. Leffingwell was born in Maaeachusetta in 1809. Hie fathei 
moved to northwestern Peniisylvanla In 1816, aa agent of the Holiand Com- 
pany, wtilch bad estates to sell in that region. Hirajn, after a, boyhood of 
farm work, a youth of eohool teaching, then a dip into the legal professlOD, 
followed by a trial of far min g in northern Illinois — hauling hia wheat from 
Kock Rivet to Chicago, and selling it for fifty cents a bushel— Anally opened 
in 8t. Louis the first Real Estate ofUce west of the Mississippi, for the si ' 
of lots, houses and lands on commission. Like Washington, he was a land 
surveyor, and connected this pursuit with his main calling, 
gulne temperament, and of great energy and industry, he sc 
authority on matters relating to real property, and did much service to th« 
public by his sound advice in regard to laying out "Additions " to the olty> 
I had arranged a partnership with him to begin with the auction sales of 
lots in the spring of 1849. 

The firm of Lef^tngwell & Elliott had held but one sale, when the A&iatlO 
cholera was declared to be epidemic- On the ITth of May, a large part of th^ 
business district of the olty was destroyed by flre. By these calamities a 
pestilence and fire, the general business of the city was for a time almost 
entirely prostrated, and of course real estate would sell but slowly, when n 
one was sure from day to day whether he would ever need more land tbaa 
enough to bury hira. It had been previously the custom to toll church bells 
for funerals, but this was iDterdict«d, as of injurious effect on the imaging- 
tiou of those touched by disease, as well as of those in sound health. In this 
universal distress, we all tried to be cheerful, and to resist the pestilence b 
not fearing it, if possible. But it was a sad time, as out of a population c 
60,000 to 65,000 there were some 4,000 or 5,000 deaths from cholera alone. 
.s dull, and I occupied some of my leisure in writing for the newft< 
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papers. Henoe the ** Sodh: of the Cholera/' in which the pustilenoe does not 
exaggerate its doings at the iisne : 

SONG OF THE CHOIjEBA. 

(St. Louis, 1849.) 

Death— Death— Death ! 

Cold, and ghastly and grim. ! 
He comes to claim the living breath, 

And there's no denying him. 
He's the only monarch of earth 

Who rightly wears a crown- 
In palace hall, or by hovel's hearth, 

Te are subjects all his own. 

Childhood, yonth and age— 
And manhood's proudest foims, 

Alike his blasting care engage- 
He gives tliem all to worms. 

With a reckless, ruthless air 
He scattera his aiTOws round— 

The Old, the young, the strong, the fair. 
Are stricken to the gi*ound. 

Ye humbly pray and f ast— 
Ye may all in sackcloth mourn; 

But ye'll hear his trumpet'8«fearful blast. 
And he'll laugh ye all to scorn ! 

By light divine doth he rule- 
He's a king by God's decree; 

And no art is taught in church or school 
To conquer sucii as he ! 

Amidst ye now I sport, 
For I bring his orders here; 

And my master holds his awful court 
While ye tremble in your fear. 

Dethroned ye kings of earth? 
Ye might smile their fall to see ; 

But the king I serve is of higher birth- 
Can ye conquer such as he? 

The phrase '* Dethroned ye kings of earth," was an allusion to the revo- 
lutions of 1848 in Europe, where it seemed as if republican government was 
about to be generally established. 

Metallic caskets had not then come into use, and the Undertaker had 
usually a supply of wooden cofi&ns in his shop, set up on end in the front 
part, where the passers-by could see them. The Soliloquy of the Under- 
taker, as published in the Beveille, was true to the life, when it was liter- 
ally the case that whole fSftmilies were *' all swept by death away.'' 
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THE undertaker's SOLILOQUY. 

(St. Louis, 1849.) 

* Tie a lively, worky time- 
It's driving here and there— 

Though the bells may toll no funeral chime, 
Yet trade is passing fair ! 

From morning's early light, 
Ere others rise or dress, 

Till round us close the shades of night. 
The ** orders " on me pi*e8s ! 

(This coffin all in virgin white. 
For a maiden, should he drest.) 

Saw, and plane, and screw— 
(This lumber's scarcely di-y)— 

Such a lucky hit, m a business view. 
Ne'er saw I yet— not I ! 

" Business," I've heard men say, 
" Is business," in evoiy line— 

And it seems that I, in a humble way. 
Have a harvest, now, in mine. 

(Three times has " six " been out to day- 
Send this by number " nine") 

Why— they want a plate of gold, 

To 'grave this name upon ! 
They might (if I may be so bold), 

Have us'd a silver one : 
But gilt 's the fashion now, I'm told, 

'Mongst people of the ton. 
Silk velvet, too, they'll have 

Around the lifeless clay ! 
(Good follcs we cany to the grave. 

In tabby, every day !) 

Reports this morning tell 

That things are " rather worse"— 
If the list continues thus to swell, 

I'll get another hearse. 
An order liere for three ! 
• I can hardly send them all : 

Of " ready made " we've none, you see, 

Lean'd up against the wall. 
Time was, when round they stood. 

Our •• custom" to allure- 
Put up of every kind of wood, 

To suit each connoisseur ! 
(This goes to a filthy neighborhood, 

Where the vicious are, and poor.) 

*Tis a time men's souls to try, i 

And women's hearts to melt; 

And I'm not asliamed to own— ev'n I 
Some tenderness have felt. 

For once, with the big tear in mine eye, 
O'er a daughter, dead, I kuelt. 
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Sure, 'tis a lovely thing, 

Around the dying bed, 
To see affection minist'iing— 

Or w^eeping o'er the dead ! 
But scenes more fearful far 

I witness every day- 
No pen or pencil ever dare 

Their horrors all portray : 
Wlien families in an hour are 

All swept by death away ! 

Myself almost could shed 

Some unaccustom'd tears, 
To think how many persons dead, 

Have 'taken of my biers 1 
Yet what would tears avail? 

*Tls better not to grieve ; 
For when the living bodies fail, 

A job to me they give— 
'Midst parents', wives', and husbands' wail, 

They die, that I may live I 

Screw, and plane, and saw. 

The hammer and the square I— 
A pestilence that owns no law, 

Is raging eveiywhere 1 
The huckster in the stall 

Ne'er thinks of trade f orestall'd— 
The doctor dreads a diff'rent " call," 

As he's to patients call'd— 
And even those who bear the paJl, 

Themselves are sore appall'd I 

As a further illustration of what our comtnnnity went through, the 
Meditations of the Sexton may be given. Survivors will recognize the truth 
of the remark, that '' men put on a coat each day/' rejoicing that it was not 
a shroud. 

MEDITATIONS OF THE SEXTON. 

(St. Louis, 1849.) 

My trade is brisk and gay— 

What profits I shall win 1— 
For I'm digging gold the livelong day. 

As I take the coffins in. 
Delve, and shovel, and fling. 

From morn till midnight gloom ! 
Death's angels all are on the wing,— 

'Tis the Triumph of the Tomb I 
And joyously I'll work and sing— 

For the cry is— •• still they come I " 
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Station, wealth and rank— 

What baubles they appear ! 
A thought of the grave, so cold and dank, 

Their vot'ry fills with fear— 
3ut the fresh clay mould gets a merry spank. 
And I feel like playing a school -day prank» 

As my spade I fiourish here ! 

There— that was a prattling child- 
No more than three years old :— 

Why doth the mother stare so wild?— 
Sure the boy is dead and cold ! 

If so sweet the little cherub smiled. 
Why wish it to grow old? 

But a mother's heait was ne'er begniil'd* 
By thought like this, I'm told. 

When thus in childhood's time. 

Their little frames decay- 
It shocks us not, as when manhood's prime 

Is torn by Death away. 
Here came— one hearse— last week, 

A father and his son ;— 
Then my heart was full (but my heart was weak). 

To see such mischief done ; 
Of the man I heard the people speak. 

As a noble, honest one. 

Lower it gently, gently— so ! 

And now on the coffin-lid 
Let the dust fall light, like flakes of snow, 

*Till all from sight is liidi 
*Ti8 a fearful thing they say 

For a mourning mother's ear, 
To note the falling clods of clay 

O'er her infant's body here ; 
So 1 sometimes wish they'd keep away, 

And not come weeping near. 

Away on the hill, I see. 

Another train comes on;— 
(Thus crowd the victims here to me, 

£*er the last job's fully done !) 
'Tis a doleful time, they say. 

In the city's trembling crowd; 
And beUes, their gew-gaws laid away. 

In pray'r and fast are bow'd,— 
And men put on a coat each day. 

In joy 'tis not a shroud! 
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ThiU; ladeiiB new the airl 
Bnl a UtUe wliilo— 'tis a aid old tale— 

Tba bride wiu«o blithe and tali'I 
Yes— to me tliey'ru brought him hem — 

(This oorpao baa a wond'roua Uett), 
B'en my awn old eye ndght drop a tear, 

To think ot her bereft ; 
And yot, Ilka a bloasing it dotb appear, 

There are no orpbans leTt. 

I>elve, and shovel, and fling— 
The aceptre hero's— a apade! 

(I'll vipe thla tear away — and sln^r), 
Ab I drive my growing trade. 

No Hympathy I'll feel- 
No touch of Badooaa know- 

A Sexton's heart should Ixt made of steel, 
Too hard for other's woe;— 

For to him there's never Life bo real, 
Aa when Death Is aJl the go 1 

It isimpoBible to estimate the loss suffered by St. Louis from fire and 
pestilence in 1S49 ; but the spirit of her people waa not broken. Arrange- 
mentB were at once made to build up the burned district better than It was 
before, and this waa in a short time aocompllshed. Tb& loaa by the " big 
Are " waa possibly as great lii proportion as that of Chicago in 1871, but I 
do not recollect that any "relief" was seat from other parts. We had 
even life and spirit enough left to look beyond our immediate Interests, and 
Oonuein ourselves with those of the world at iarge. Lifting ourselves above 
local calamities, we looked even to the Pacific Ocean, and to the far away 
Orient. It seems queer, that In a time of so much disaster, we should have 
had a thought to spare for such a thing as a railroad across the continent. 
We, however, not only thought of it, but acted. In May, Isaac H, Sturgeon 
^Ull an honored and uaefoi citlxenj introduced resolutions which were 
passed by the City Council, calling a National Convention to meet in St 
Iiouis la October, to consider the subject of a Pacific Bailkoad. 

The Convention was largely attended, and did much to flz attention on 
the great project. Douglas made a strong speech ; Richard W. Thompson, 
of Indiana, delivered a splendid oration ; and the great Benton made one of 
his best efforts, closing as fbllowa : 

" Let us beseech the national legislature to build the great road upon the 
great national line, which suits Europe and Asia— the line which will find 
on our oontineut the bay of San Francisco at one end, St. Louis in the mid- 
dle, the national metropolis and great commercial emporium at the other 
end— the line which will be adorned with its crowning honor, the colossaJ 
statue of the great Columbus, whose design it accomplishes, hewn from the 
granite mass of a peak of the Hocky Mountains, overlooking the road— the 
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pedestal and the statue a part or the mountiuii, pointings with outstretched 
arm to the western horizon and saying to the Hying passenger, there is the 
East— there ia India ! " 

' Benton's attitude was grand, aa he delivered this peroration ; hut the 
statue of Columbus is not yet hewn; and the statue of Benton himself, In 
the beautiful Lafayette Park of St. Louis, is looking down at a aeroll, in- 
stead of having his erect attitude and impressive presence, as he stretched 
out his arm at the close of one of the most brilliant speeches of his life. 

Our Pacific Railroad Convention, held amidst tlie debris of a most 
calamitous season, was one of the aids in educating the American people, 
but when, thirteen years later, Congress acted on the Paciflo Railroad ques- 
tion, the prevalence of civil war threw the line north of the latitude of Bt. 
Louis, and for years after its completion, this city was practically ignored 
by the very road which we had been nioat persistent in urging upon the 
attention of the country. 

Mr. LefBngwell was the first in St. T^ouis to collect plats of additione to 
the city, and other data needed in regard to locality and boundaries of landed 
property. Except the government land offices, there was no other real 
estate " bureau " in all the broad domain west of the Miaaiaalppi, less than 
thirty-five years ago ! 

In February, 1850, Lefflngwell & Elliott published the " Real Estate Reg- 
ister," with statistics and arguments in it, intended to show the present 
and prospective value of real estate In St. Louis and vicinity; and this, I 
think, was tlie first publication of the kind ever Issued anywhere in the 
world ; the first special paper that not only undertook to designate the par- 
cels of real estate offered for sale, but to give reasons why they should be 
bought ; to point out facts likely to affect the future growth of the com 
and of the city, and thus to recommend the property in the market. All 
the various and multitudinous publications issued since, by Railroad Com- 
panies, Town Companies, Boards of Inunigration, and other organizations, 
urging people to buy or occupy lauds, are but successors of our Real Estate 
Register, issued only a third of a century ago 1 As a pioneer in this sort of 
literature, I would feel sadly if I did not know that it would in time have 
grown up if I had never led off in it ; and my conscience acquits me of any 
share in the guilt of possible exaggerations in the millions of papers issued 
by other persons. We were also the first to use lithograph plats of landand 
lots for sale, west of the MlssiBsippi. The facts stated in this paragraph are 
of value as showing that thegreat activity in land transactions in the "great 
west," only began about the middle of the century. 

The views given in our Real Estate Register of the position and prospects 
of St. Louis were somewhat rosy, but on the whole instructive, and not 
more sanguine than was natural under the clrc urns tan ces. The future 
growth of the city was a little overestimated ; but in regard to the develop- 
ment of the country by railroads, the increase of population and mauufao- 



toTM ia the west, and kindred topics, the sanguine views presented have 
by events been proved to have been altogether too moderate. 

A table of the population of the United States at each ceiiBUs from 1790 
was given in the Tteglster, and some forecasts for the future, wlilch I repro- 
dnoe and compare with the actual census : 



1850 



1870 



22,871,270 
29,732,651 
38,642.446 
50,235,179 



23,191,876 
31,443,321 
38,588,371 
50,155,783 



320,606 

1,710,670 

84,075 



^^ The estimate for 1890 was 65,305,632, and for 1900 it was 84,879.451. The 

^^^Inoieaee from 1880 lo 1890 wus assumed at 30 per cent, for the decade. At 25 

per cent, the population In 1890 would be 62,694,720. By reference to the 

appended table it will be seen that there is iio eictravagauce in anticipating 

ft ratio of inoreaBo of 26 to 27 per cent, from 1880 to 1890, 

lie showing the Fopulali 
of 




6,805,925 
7,239,814 
9,664,596 
12.806,020 
17,069,453 
23,191,878 
31,443,321 
38,558,371 
60,155,783 
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At a ratio of 27 per cent, to 1890, we will have In that year a population 
if 63,697,844 ; and then with 25 per cent, to 1900, we will have ai the close of 
"the century, only 17 years hence, 79,622,305 people. Looking forward to this 
result, how petty and despicable do those legislators appear, who do not act 
up to the grand future ! And is it not true, that we need Btateamanship? 

Continuing the guess process, I figured up the population of the United 
States at about 250,000,000 in 1950. That number will not be realized, but I 
think the child ia born who may see a population of 200,000,000. Then will 
«ome the test hopefully regarded in the old Real Estate Register : 

" We suppose that, with the improved means of transit and correspoo- 
d«nce to be expected as the nation grows older, such an empire might be 
governed under our present constitution with the same ease that the Em- 
peror Nicholas rules a population of one-fiftb the sum." 



J peror Nicholai 



As railroads and telegraphs were yet new in 1350, and we were Just begin- 
ning to use seir-sealing envelopes, und had not yet attained to postage 
etampa, if I recollect aright, the reader will see that I was not wrong in 
looking forward to " improved means of transit and correspondence." 

Our large map of Bt. Louis as projected by Mr. Leffingwell, was publish 
In 1850. Ou a manuscript map la the office he drew a line for what he 
called a " Boulevard," to start at the upper end of the city and extend to 
Its lower end. It was to be 120 feet wido. Jesse Q. Liudell brought in a. 
plat of Ida property near the present Fair Grounds, with the " Boulevard " 
marked on it, and we then named It Lindell Avenue. The County Court 
adopted the idea, but reduced the street to 8() feet in width, and it got the 
name of Grand Avenue. " It will be the greatest street In America soi 
day," Mr. Leffingwell used to prophesy, when it was first projected, with 
Its width of 120 feet. 

I have In another place referred to the service done to 8t. Louis by Mr. 
Leffingwell and myself in laying out Stoddard Addition ; but in bis grand- 
est work I had no part, He was the fether of Foreet Park. He not only 
projected the park of 1,300 acres, but labored long and effectively to get it 
established ; and but for hint it would not exist. This immense service to 
the present and the future, has never been adequately recognized by the 
mlty. The people enjoy the Park, and brag of It to strangers. The 
originator and creator of It may solace liia old age by reflections on his good 
works for the public. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

SCIBMTIFIC COPPER WORKS— aTANTON MINE — FOKTDNK IN HAHDWOOU LUM- 
BKB — A. FRENCH CASTLB IN B PAIN — PRO JECTE1> SCHOOL OF MINERS- 
GROUND BROKEN FOR PACIFIC RAILROAD. JULY i, 1S51— FINANCIAL BEGIN- 
NING — o'fallon, LncAS and page — Atlantic and pacific railroad — 

HANNIBAL AND ST. JOSEPH — ALTON AND CHICAGO, ETC.— FIRST TICKET 
OFFICE IN ST. LOUIS — QUICK TIME TO NEW^ TOHK — OLD NORTH MISSOURI 
— PUBLIC BENEFACTORS- FAIR HANDS HOLD THE SPADE AT MACON — 
EVERYBODY PART OWNER — NO SYNDICATES IN OLD TIMES. 

Two Bcieutiflo gentlemen of 8t. Louis, together with a praotical smelter, 
had in 1849 gone Into the business of making copper in tlie southern skirt of 
Franklin county, Missouri, at Oallagher's mill, whore in early days John 
Btanton made gunpowder, from the nitrous earth found In the large caves 
of that region ; the habitations of numberless bats for unknown years. 
Archibald Gamble and Edward Bredell had a copper furnace at work iu 
the neighborhood, but the two gentlemen of high science disdained a blast 
furnace. They would have a reverberatory, and their ores should be so pre- 
pared and mised with fluxes that the copper would come out absolutely 
pure. On the firat trial the furnace chilled, but the amelter accounted for 
the mishap by the fact that the wind had changed to the north ; and experi- 
enced furnace men will appreciate the situation. The wisdom of the enter- 
prise will be fully comprehended by experienced miners, when they learn 
that the projectors did not intend to do any mining, but expected the farm- 
era to dig up capper ores and haul them to the furnace, as used to be done 
With lead ' mineral ' in Missouri. 

To make a fortune, I joined the adventurers, and some others Joined. 
We in course of time built a new furnace like that of ^Gamble and Bredell 
(who had given up copper making about the time we had fairly begun), 
and we opened the Stanton Copper Mine, described in the state Geological 
Survey. We made some thirty thousand dollars worth of very good copper ; 
had a steam pump at the mine, and spent money enough in half a dozen 
years to merit succeHB. 

Dr. John Laugbton was interested with us at first, and after a few 
he would come into the office in 8t. Louis to see how tilings were 
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"I want to see a dividend," he would say — "Gar, — I want to see a divi- 
ilend r Everything going out, and nothing comiug in .' Gar, — I want to aeo 
a dividend / " 

Bat he never saw it, nor did any of us ; and we did not even prove the 
mine worthless. We left a disthiet vein or lode ' going down,' and if the 
water charges do not prove too great, the old mine may possibly yet be 
worked for copper. When the money had all run out, and cbe mine had 
stopped, we werejuat beginning to linow (like many others who have gone 
a-minlng) a great many things that we ought to have known before we 
began; but there were no books to teach them, and they could only be 
learned in the school of exi>erience. So far as I was concerned, the money 
and time spent In copper mining in Missouri were not entirely lost, as the 
course of study induced aided in fitting me for duties of much UBefulneas 
on the western plains, to which destiny called me fifteen years later. 



A young lawyer of St. Louis had an industrial Inspiration, and leased the 
Gallagher mill, which had a splendid water power, and an old fashioned 
saw. By infallible figures the two scientific gentlemen had proved that 
there was an immense fortune in hardwood lumber. With forests full o( 
magnificent oaks, walnuts, etc., all he had tu du was to keep the saw run- 
ning. So many logs were good for so many feet of lumber, board measure, 

which at S per 1,C00 feet would amount to 3 . Quod crat demon- 

sirandum. The logs came in, the mill cut them into first claes lumber, and 
the two Doctors congratulated the enterprising young man. His fortune 
was sure. Butalaa! as George Nuckolls remarked of his iron furnace, "It 
iB hard to work up to the figures ! " Maj. Samuel Simmons, of St. Louis, 
will vouch that the saw-mill venture only failed, because of the awkward 
&at, discovered too late, that there was no poaaibie market for the product. 

While in search of fortune in the copper mine, another grand vista of 
wealth opened. John Hoques, or de Boquea, an old farmer of Jefferson 
county, Missouri, believed himself heir to a great estate in France, but had 
no money to prosecute his claim. I traded some wild land for an interest in 
the estate, to be held equally by Mr. Leifingweli and myself; and for a share 
of Qur interest, Henry W, Williams (the first to achieve the systematic ex- 
amination of land titles in St. Louis) agreed to have the claim established 
during a projected visit to Europe. Mr. Williams wrote us from Paris that 
the estate was beyond doubt a real thing, sure enough, three million franca, 
more or less, or near about six hundred tfaouaand dollars ; and that John de 
Roques was clearly entitled to it, if he could get it 1 A Parisian lawyer was 
of opinion that his chances were excellent. 

We were rich at last ! My share was about 575,000. One-third of this I 
at once devoted in imagination to entries of public landa for the support of 
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Boboolof Mines, and the reaC was to be carefully InveBted for personal 
loome. Nothing could have resulted more happily ; for In addition to the 
'Itctnal oash to be coming in, we had the great satisfaction of being the only 
'ineii who had ever gone In search of an estate In Europe and found it so 
in 1 But unfortunately for tlie School of Mines (which the State of Mis- 
luri has since established) a second letter from Mr. WilllaniB informed us 
^hat a preposterous Lieutenant de Boques, of a collateral branch (a miser- 
able frog-eating Frenchman), was in actual possession of our estate, and 
Ijwiekedly held on to it. in contempt of all claims of hia aged relative in Jef- 
i^rson county ! If steps to secure the inheritance had been taken early 
enough, our John de Roques would probably have been successful, but the 
time for action had expired long before I had traded eighty acres of Mare- 
maohills to Amedee Valleforashareof it. Henry W. Williams is still the 
best authority on land titles In St. Louis, but has never since been rich on a 
foreign estate, and like mysslf, only thinks of the de Boques case with a sad 
smile, and the reflection that the world might have been better o£l' If tb^it 
;^3Prench Lieutenant de ltcH[ues had uevur existed. 

Major Williams will re^fcnber a gala day In St. Louis, when he acted as 
OBe of the aids of Thornton Grimsley, Grand Marshal at the Imposing cere- 
IQony of breaking ground for the Pacifio Itailroad. In the absence of the 
Governor of the State, Thomas Allen, the President ot the road, made the 
opening speech, and presented the spade to Luther M. Kennett, mayor of 
the City, to dig the pibst earth ever bkoken west op the Misbibsippi 
FOB ABAILBOAD. The varlous benevolent societies of St. Louis and a large 
ntunber of the people were present. Joseph M. Field recited a spirited and 
appropriate poem ; and £dward Bates delivered one of those charming ad- 
Siessea that It seems to me nobody now-a-days can equal. The day when 
iiH)lii first ground was broken was the begliming of a new era of industrial 
Ivilization between the Mississippi river and the Pacifio Ooean. It was 
July 4th, Anno Domini 1851, 
■nd will hereafter be recalled as one of the historic days of oar national 
career. The spot where that first ground was broken ought to be marked 
irith a monument for all time. A third of a century has not elapsed, j'et a 
eMitury's work has been dune, if measured by results as compared with the 
aohievements of mankind before the days of rallroada. The mind cannot 
grasp the material progress west of the Mississippi since July 4, 1851 ; never 
equaled or approximated since Noah landed on Ararat. 

Thomas Allen began the great work, by procuring the act of Incorpora- 
Ltlon; and when the corporators of the Pacific Bailroad were first called 
[ether, John O'Fallou, James H. Lucas, and Daniel D. Page each sub- 
aoribed for $33,333.33J of the stock, making $100,000. The subsoripUons are 
worthy of note as the financial beglnniog of railroad building west of the 
Mississippi. 

Among the early stockholders of the Missouri Pacific were Mr. Xieffing- 
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well and myself; but our investment, like those In the copper mine and 
the Frenoh estate, left only a memory of faded hopes. 

It may not aeera credible, but is nevertheleHB true, that railroade were 
yet so new, only thirty -one years ago, that the community had to undergo 
a course of elementary instructiou. In 1852, 1 wrote volunteer editorials for 
a St. Louis paper, giving in detail the reason v}fiy railroads were of public 
benefit and ought to be built 1 Those old editorials might amuee an lutelli- 
g'eiit reader now, yet they were sound In doctrine and pertinent in applica- 
tiou. The apparent absurdity Is, that they should have been gravely put 
forth ; yet they were then needed to educate the publio. 

Congress having granted lands in aid of the MiBsouri Pacific Railroad, 
the Legislature decided that the main line should run by Jefiereon City, and 
that a branch from the west line of St. Louis county, should run to the 
Bouthwest corner of the state ; to which branch the lands were given, on 
condition that subscriptions of $500,1(10 stock, applicable to the branch, 
should be obtained. In 18a4 X spent several weeks in the counties along the 
line of the Southwest Branch, making speechea to get county subscriptions 
to the stock, and thus secure the lands to the branch. My speeches would 
read well now, If any one cared to study the philosophy of improved trana- 
porting machinery, but the well'ln formed reader would think I took a great 
deal of trouble to tell what everybody knows, forgetting that they did not 
know It thirty years ago, and we had to teach them. In those speeches I 
insisted that the Southwest Branch was the proper line to he extended to 
the Pacific Ocean, and would in time reach it. In 1866 Congress, on niotioi^ 
of Senator B. Oratz Brown, granted a charter and lauds to the Atlantic and 
Pacific Bailroad Company, to build a road from Springfield, Missouri, by way 
of Albuquerque, to the Pacific. This road is now built 500 miles west from 
Albuquerque, and reaches the Pacifia by a junction with the California 
Southern. The road is already extended a long distance west ftom Spring- 
field, in the direction of Albuquerque, and my speeches of 1864 are virtually 
changed from prophecy to history i The old Southwest Branch is now the 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad, and its cars run through to the 
Pacific. 

Ground was broken at Hannibal In 1S52 for the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Bailroad. Ae was customary In that day, wtille railroads were yet uovel- 
' ties, a large body of the people, and the Governor of the state, participated 
in the ceremonies. A boat load of St. Louis gentlemen had gone up. There 
was a barbecue, and we had patriotic speeches in the open air. Our return 
on the steamboat was hilarious, and we did full houor to the interesting 
occasion. 

In the same year a division of the Alton and Chicago railroad In Illlncris 
was completed, from Alton to Springfield. The Mayor, Luther M. Kennett, 
and the City Council of St. Louis were Invited to participate in the "open- 
ing," Mr. Lefflngwell, Stephen Ridgley, and a few other citizens decided 
to eo on the boat to Alton, and try to get on the railroad by paying our way ; 



r ftnt the Superintendent, Edward Keating, on learning of our presence at 
once gracefally adopted as as his gueats. At Springfleld we found a large 
freight house full of tables with refresh men ts, solid and liquid, and Mayor 
Keniieit replied In a most felicitous manner to the complimente paid by the 
w«lcomlnjr apeaker to St. Louis and to the " invited guests." Hardly had 
the applause following Mr. Kennett's spsech subsided, when one of our 
volunteer party arose and expressed a wish " to make a few remarks on be- 
half Of the iminvited guests !" This created much merriment, and the self- 
ssleoted orator, then well posted on all Industrial interests of Illinois and 
Missouri, and inspired by the occasion, made a capital speech, which was 
received In the most flattering manner. In that age, journeys on horseback 
had not been given up, and his comparison of the two states to a pair of sad- 
dle-bags, the Illinois end stuffed with coal and the Missouri end with iron, 
" elicited thunders of applause," as the newspapers said. His prediction 
of the union of these minerals for the benefit of mankind has long since been 
verified. 

The Alton and Chicago road was the first to run cars from the Mississippi 
river. In a year or two it reached Chicago, and we thought the time f^om 
St. Louis to New York, wonderfully shortened, after Maj. B. F. Fifield had 
opened in Bt. Louis, in 1852, the first office west of tlie Miaalselppi for the 
sale of tickets. Major Fred. M. Coibum, who began as Maj, Fifl eld's assist- 
ant, is in the business yet ; but it has grown to proportions never dreamed 
of when he first began to explain routes by rail and lake. From St. Louis 
to'Wew York In less than a week ! That was progress. 

The Chicago and Galena railroad was the first to reach the Mississippi 
tToni the east, and astonished everybody by the amount of business done. 
It aided greatly in the rapid settlement of Iowa, Minnesota, and Western 
Wisconsin, and gave an impulse to the peopling of the great Northwest that 
has been growing in force ever since, until now we are not surprised by 
«v«nt3 that no sane man would have dared to predict only thirty years ago. 

The North Missouri railroad was opened from St. Louis to St. Charles In 
1854^ and we had, of oAurae, a jolllflcationin the ancient city on the Missouri 
river. The short line we then rejoiced over has grown till it now connects 
at Kansas City with two lines to the Pacific ; at Omaha with another ; aud 
by its Iowa extension with a fotirlh continental road, the Northern Pacific. 
Et is the western division of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific. In our 
merry meeting at St. Charles, to honor the infant's birth, we had no ade- 
quate idea of the giant it was to become. All the greater is the debt to those 
who nursed and fostered It. The services of Rollins, Sturgeon, Bates, and 
other gentlemen to the state of Missouri, in the early days of the "North 

eiri," deserve to bo held in grateful remembrance ; but we move too 
7 to carry with us the memory of our public benefactors. Their eon- 
jeas of duty performed mast be their solace, 
allroad ceremony now-a-daya — the last spike in a continental lin 
le — is an advertisement. The world ia to know that Mr. Villard's 
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load Isreadjfor its dollars. But in our old time joIliflcatioDs the sordid 
element had no place. We were simply rejoiciog' In the progresB of art and 
science. I have but one regret us Z look back : as a rule, we neglected to 
have the better eex present. I only remember one occaalon, at Hermann, 
Mlssonrl, with ladies graulng the feast. I only know of one occasion, when 
fair hands moved the first earth, in beginning a new line. This wai 
MacoD, Missouri. An estimable St. Louis lady, Mrs. Isaac H. Sturgeon, 
honored the enterprise by her presence, and with spade In hand, broke 
ground for the old North Missouri extension to Iowa. 

The present generation can hardly comprehend our interests in rallroade 
thirty years ago. Everybody, either as atoekholder, or as taxpayer oO 
county and other bonds, had a share fn the burden of construction, and felt 
himself in reality a part owner. There were no strong corporations then to 
build Dew lines as feeders or branches ; no syndicates, or Vaoderbilts, o 
Goulds. If any class of our people entertain any fear of railroad magnates, 
or powerful corporations, we have at least the consolation of knowing that 
the grautlnjf of town, county or state bonds, in aid of railroad construotloii, 
Is well nigh done with forever. 

As to inter-state commerce, and fixing rates of freight on railroads by 
act of Cougresa, let us have no discriminations. If the growth of the 
country, since 1787, In area, population, morals, education, science and art, 
has hod the curious elTeot of enlarging the powers delegated to the federal 
national government, as well as expanding the field of their appUoation, let 
us all have a chaucs — the shorts as well as the longs. I can assure Brother 
Beagau that the price of coal la, at times, intolerably high in St. Louis; 
and if— under the power granted " to regulate commerce * * amoug the 
several States "—Congress can fix the railroad freights on cotton fi'om Texas 
to St. Louie, which requires a long haul, why cannot the rates on coal from 
the Ililuois miue be more easily regulated, as the haul is aomuch shorter? 
AVhetber on oars or wagons, crossing the river on the big bridge, or on 
ferries, the case requires attention. Are not Illinois and Missouri " several 
states," and big cues, too? Are not our imports of «oal "commerce," and 
essential to comfort? Are not wagonmen and ferrymen very common car- 
riers; coeval (except as regards steam) with the constitution? And, al- 
though the bridge Is rather an uncommon structure, are not the owners of 
the coal-cars common carriers, engaged in commerce among the several 
states? Hamilton, Madison, Jay, and the other old codgers — if they could 
re-vlsit us— might scorn the suggestion; hut while Congress has its hand 
in, could it not, in some way, lower the price of axle-grease, so as to reduce 
the coal, wagon rates? The Transfer Company, too — if Brother Tonsey chooses 
to indulge In inter-state commerce — whvis it tobe left out? Aud thesteam- 
boate, barges, rafts and skifila — ate they to be slighted? No, no. Let ub 
have no invidious distinctions. Let all the transporting machinery have 
the tender and beneficent care of the wise men in the capitol. 
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rtLOBmS TO CAHOKI& CREEK — CHINESE POLICY IN ItLTNOIS — OHIO AMD 
jnBSISSIPPI RAILBOAD— CELEBRATION AT VINCENNES ~ PAGE ANI> BACOM 
— GOOD WORKS IH ST. LOUia AND CAI,IFORNIA — QASCONADK CATAS- 
TROPHE — PERSONAL IMPBESStONS — WONDERFUL ESCAPE OF HUDSON E. 
BRIDGE — A RECORD OP EXCELLENCE — DANIEL R. GARRISON CRANGES 
THE GACGE — NO MORE SIX POOT-TRACKS — TEXAS ANI> ST. LODIS THEEE- 
POOT KO AD — COMPLIMENT TO COL. PA&AMORE — BOTANICAI. GARDEN- 
PARK — HENRY SHAW. 



It was in 1851, August or September, If Ireoolleot rightly, that a party 
of gentlemeii were ferried over the river from St. Louis, and in the sylvan 
shades about Cahokla Creek met two way-worn but cheerful pilgrims, who 
had on horseback crossed the State of lUiuois from the classic shores of the 
Wabash, where the old Harrison mansion, dear to memory as once the resi- 
dence of the hero of Tippecanoe, was yet standlag io the city of ViucenneB. 
These pilgrims were volunteers on a mission of public interest. They had 
believed that but few physical obstacles existed to prevent the easy build- 
ing of a railroad from Vlncynnes to St. Louis, and had made the toilsome 
Journey over the prairies, then but sparsely settled, to And confirmation oi 
their belief. Tliey knew that the line between Viucennes and Cincinnati 
was difficult but not impraeticable, and if they could report an easy route 
trom Vineennee to St. Louis, that fact would encourage the builders of the 
Cincinnati line, by presenting the prospect of an early exteusion to the Mis- 
BlsalppL They also wished to confer with the leadlug and solid men of St. 
Ixtnis in regard to ways and means of building the road. 

There was another important matter : permission to cross Ilhnois with a 
railroad. That Commonwealth had then a "state policy," which meant 
that railroads should be so arranged as to build up cities within her own 
borders. 'Easy to get a charter to build a railroad terminatlug at Alton, for 
example; but a road to terminate opposite St. Louis, and thus of necessity 
help to build up & foreign city— that was quite another matter. 
■ Conforming to the customs of the time, we met the pilgrims with ice 

^^■mter and other refreshments for travel-worn men, and we had toasts aud 
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Bpeeches under the tree^ Their exploring journey had a biaze of enthaei- 
aHiii at thtj end of it, and as some wiud-wurk used to bti^ esuentiiil to the ntart- 
mg of auy important enterprise, they had the BntiBfaction or knowing liiat a 
goodly share of it was done on that happy occaeiou. The scene Is but dim 
in memory now, but I would rather have a true picture of that receptlim of 
the pilgrims In the kindly umbrage of the Cahokia trees (even nithout the 
toasts and speeches) than a dozen fuU-length<pietnres of William Penn in 
his grand luBtorical aut of purchasing the empire of Pennsylvania from the 
Indians, at his own figure, free of all oompeation. 

The two pilgrims were Judge Abner T. Ellis, of Vinoennes, and Prof. O. 
M, Mitchell, of Cincinnati, and their reception on the other side of the river 
was the first public meeting, ao far as I can recollect, ever held to aid in 
starting the line of tails across Illinois now known as the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Bailroad. I note the pilgrimage of these inlelligent and eKcellent 
gentlemen as an interesting Incident In the early history of railroad build' 
ing, and to put on record for their descendants the fact that they were tb.6 
first to take practical steps towards the building of the load. 

The people of Illinois soon gave np their reBtriotive policy, laid aside 
their Chinese pigtails and were ready to let anybody build railroads who 
had the money to do It, let them terminate where they might. A charter 
was granted to the Ohio and Mieaissippl Railroad, work was begun and 8t. 
Louis had to help. At the anggestiou of Isaac H. Bturgeon the City Council 
snhscribed $500,000 to the stock of the company, and there were also many 
large private subscriptions. Soon after the city subscription Mr. Sturgeon, 
then a State Senator, effected thepassageof an act of the Legislature author- 
izing the county of 8t. Louis to subscribe $200,000. We all thus aided to 
begin work on what we very properly thought would be a great road, with 
Its gauge of six feet, and leading to the opulent East. 

During the construction of the line the banklng-houae of Page & Bacon, 
having advanced heavily to the company, found themselves obliged tn carry 
the entire load, hut, with wonderful fortitude and perseverance under calami- 
tous circumstances, they continued the work, completing the track to the 
Wabash, The completion was celebrated by an excursion fiom St. Louis to 
Vlneennes, July 4, 1855. Again we had toasts and speeches, but on 
shores of the Wabash, and not on those of Cahoki& Creek, which we had left 
ISO miles behind us. It was a grand occasion, not only as noting a great 
achievement against adverse Infiuences, but as the inauguration of an £a8t- 
ern outlet by rail for St. Louis. 

In this grand work of connecting St. Louia directly with the eastern rail- 
road system, one figure was conspicuous beyond all others — Henry D. Bacon. 
With the co-opetatlon of Daniel D. Page (one of the best citizens St, Louis 
ever had, and whose memory Is held in honor), and of Thomas Brown, i 
cashier of the Bank of Cahfornla, Mr, Bacon managed the financial c 
cerns of the railroad compaiiy< g^'ving his great abilities to the work, inspir- 
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Insr »ll with confldeuce, aod by Wa energy, faith and labor compelling 

Another very prominent figure was Daniel R. Garrison, who, In addition 
other Leipfiil work, devoted his personal energies "in the field" to the 
ity of geliting the tJesand rails in place, and making all things ready for 
lO actual opening of the lino for business. The services of Mr. Garrison 
iver appreclat«d by tlie public, for whose tntereate he labored bo edl- 
lenUy, and, like the services of Mr. Page, Mr. Bauon and Mr. Brown, prob- 
never will be. The world can't pause to think of men who acted a 
good part nearly tiilriy years ago. 

The good works of Henry D. Bacon for St. Louis were not limited to the 

Ohio and Misalasippi Railroad. A church editice costing £72,000 and a large 

Bnbscriplion to the Mercantile Library Hall, essential to ita construction, 

were amoug hia benefactions. But these things are known ouly to a few old 

itag'ers. To the present people of Bt. Louis, Page and Bacon are almost as 

(Unknown as if they had never existed. For a score of years past the lionie 

if Mr, Bacon has been on the Paoifle side, and there, as here, he aeems to 

lived for the general good. In August, 1881, "The Bacon Art and 

library Building " was dedicated as part of the University of California, 

r. Bacon having contributed a large sum to the edifice, and also presented 

the university his choice collection of works of art, sculptures and paints 

ga, and a library of several thousand volumes, comprising standard and 

lieeellaneous works of high class. This Art Hall In California will pre- 

"iie name of this eminent citizen. He ranks with the other men of 

grand Ideas whose acts had made the history of California illustrious before 

s^B had completed her third decade. 

The principal orator at our celebration in Vlnoennea was Edward Bates. 
Is Btatue is In Forest Park, placed there by personal friends; hut soon, 
hen the visitor is told that is the statue of Mr. Bates, he will say ; " Bates! 
as he?" Bnt Edward Bates did network for immortality. Only for 
the welfare of all around him, and for hla country. The growing generation 
fcrtunate, perhaps, in never having heard any of his sjweches, as they 
,u all the better enjoy those they are likely to hear as time rolls on, John 
[ogan and Edward Wyinan, both of whom had rendered elHcieut service 
interprlae, also eijltvened us with the flashes of wit and humor, and 
[he booms of solid wisdom that we used to enjoy in the old-time speeches, 
re were not quite past the day of oral iiistruction to crowds, and 
speeches were worth listening to. The press is destroying popular oratory, 
aa it is so hard for a speaker, winning as hia manner may be, to say any- 
thing new. 

Another railroad of much interest to Bt. Louis, had an opening celebra- 
in IB55, not ending as happily as that of the Ohio and Mississippi, A 
iivision of the Pacific Railroad ftom Hermann to Jeflhrson City was sup- 
ted to be ready for trains, and a grand celebration was to take place at 
le capital, November 1 . A train of thirteen cars with a large party of the 
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biii'liiflSB men of Ht. Loois, and drawn by a I ot-o motive built In 8t. Louis by 
Wm. Palm, had reached Gasconade Biver, where the trestle work intended 
for temporary use till the bridge could be completed, broke down, and mo 
thau half the train was hurled to the eloping bank of the stream, betwet 
the abutment and the first pier. I waa in the middle car, seventh from 
from and rear. The train waa going at tho rate of twelve or fifteen miles a 
hour. There waa a bump, a check to the motion, an exclamation from some 
one near—" We're gone I " And then a thought flashed through my n 
" How queer, after travelUng so many thousand miles, tliat I should at last 
be killed on an excursion ! " Then a thought of those dear to me left w 
out their protector, and then a shudder lest some broken lionm or splinter 
should mangle or torture me. But, though death was present, perhaps c 
tain, there was no fear of it, nor any of that inconceivably rapid review of 
past life said to present itseif to the minds of persons drowning or being 
hanged, and I have since believed that dying is not the painful and dis- 
tressing process we are apt to suppose it to be. The next thought was of 
water, suggested by tho fizzing of tho locomotive, which had reached to the 
first pier and fallen in the edge of the stream ; but a glance through the 
window rested on land. The flashes of thought I have noted i 
been instantaneous. Except the fizzing of the engine, there was 
of dead silence, save the patter of the rain on the roof of the car, and then 
cries and groans to rend the heart. 

The car I was In had gone down after passing the abutment, and rested 
sloping to the left side on dry ground ; and another car Inpped on the front 
half of ours, crushing to death fourteen persons, Dr. Bullard, Mr. Daytoi 
and others of the best citizens of Bt. Louis among the number. I had la the 
earlier part of the day oooupied a seat forward of the middle of tho car, and 
relinquished it to a friend who came on at Washington, Elisha B, JoflViea, 
who was killed. My politeness led to his death. Hudson E. Bridge, then 
president of the road, was on the locomotive, us was also Tbos. B. O'Sulli- 
vau, the chief engineer, who had suoceded James P. Kirkwood in that 
olHce. Mr. O'SuUivan was crushed beneath the locomotive; but Mr. 
Bridge escaped. Thirty-one persons in all were killed and a great many 
wounded. 

Having given large financial aid to the railroad, Mr. Bridge was much 
elated with the completion of the track to Jefferson City, and being assured 
by the Chief Engineer that the trestle was entirely safe, had taken position 
on the locomotive to cross the Oasconade river. The engine tumbled back- 
wards from the pier, and fell at least thirty feet. His preservation from 
death w»s not less fortunate for St. Louis and Missouri, than it was won- 
derful in itself. It prolonged for twenty years his eminent usefulness. Tho 
name of Hudson E. Bridge has been read for nearly fifty years on more than 
a million stoves (which he was the first to make on the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi), but comparatively few of those who are familiar with it, had the 
good fortune to know the man — liis refined taste, kindly manners, publlo 



spirit, liberality, intelligeooe, and sterling integrity. Having known him 
for the last thirty years of liis life, my tribute to his memory ia bat the due 
of exalted worth. He has left to his descendanta a record of escellenuelnall 
tilings. The modest foundry of 1837 has grown into the great eatabllBhrneut 
of the Bridge and Beach Majtufacturlug Company of 8t. Loula, but with all 
its extensive operations, ita far-reaching trade, and its merited prosperity, 
H can achieve no higher honor than to transmit unsullied to Its successors 
tii9 name of its founder. 

After the crash, the first thing I did was to join others In trying to lift 

^be roof of the car, in order to relieve those yet alive in the front end of it. 

7lie absurdity of our efforts, with another oar resting diagonally across 

). did not suggest itself. There was only a sad feeling that we could for 

llhe time do nothing. Boon those of us unhurt got out through the windows. 

■fitrong arms were already at work to relieve the wounded, but many men 

were moving about with dazed looks, as if bereft of their senses. Ten care 

I lisd gone down, but the last three remained on the traok, and many of their 

nnjajured occupants at once devoted themselves to the sufferers. The 

shanties near were soon filled with men in agony, to some of whom death 

came as a relief. Judge Samuel Treat was requested to take command, and 

soon brought about some degree of order. To Capt. George W. West was 

aasigned the duty of getting from the wreck of the baggage car whatever 

eatables could be rescued, and also stimulants for the wounded. 

The storm, which had begun with a drizzling rain early in the day, 
seemed to have reserved its fury for the catastrophe. Fierce blasts of 
wind and heavy dashes of rain, with lightning and thunder, added to the 
horrors of the scene, as darkness came on ; and imagination can scarcely 
picture a night more wretched than that of November 1, 1856, at the Gas- 
oonada river. 

?Iext day the dead and wounded were all put on a train of flat and box 
oars, and started towards St. Loula. The temporary bridge at Bojuf Creek 
was considered unsafe, and the cars were pushed down by the engine to be 
crossed by hand, Aa the first car, with several wounded men in It, was 
about to go on the bridge, the flooded stream swept the Insecure structure 
away. The train then went back to Miller's Landing, to wait for a boat. 
Another night of wretchedness, during which tblrty-one rough cofflns were 
made, and the bodies of the dead put In them. In the forenoon of Novem- 
ber 3d, a ferry-boat Irom Washington arrived, the dead and wounded wore 
t on board, and, together with the uninjured, soou reached Washington, 
d there took cars for St. Louis. When the hiatory of remarkable rail- 
id accidents shall be written, the Gasconade disaster will have a place 
ait. 
The Pacific Railroad did not reach the west line of the State till 1865. Or 
B-the western stretch of the road the same abilities and energies which had In 
Bl855 been effectively exerted to push through the Ohio and Mississippi Rail- 
f Toad were by some strange good fortune enlisted on behalf of the Missouri 
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Pacific. Daniel B, Garrison, In the midst of dlfllcultles and of the actual 
perils of a state of war which In these peaceful daj'aean hardly be imagined, 
completed the road to Kansas city. A few yeais later Mr. Garrison snr- 
mounted a great difficulty in a way entirely orig^lnal. The gauge of the 
Missouri Pacific was five and a half feet, and the question was. how to 
chang-elt without stopping the business of the road? 

Columbus set the egg on end, and then everybody knew how to do It. 
Mr, Garrison's plan was so simple that we all wondered why we had not 
thought of it before. He changed the entire line and had it ready for the 
oars in twelve hours 1 Men were placed ou the track, from end to end, to 
drive the inner row of spikes for the new gauge (one rail to he left andis- 
turbed),aad then early ouemomiugtheold inner spikes were drawn, simul- 
taneously almost, alnng the whole line — the rail was moved over and spiked 
in place ! It was done on. the sixteenth of July, but the act was worthy of 
the Fojrth. Engines and cars of the proper gauge having been provided , 
the road was again in operation with the loss of less than a day. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-three miles of track had been reduced from a gauge of flvi; 
feet six inches to the standard gauge of four feet eight and a half inches, 

I recollect no business mau of St. Louis as opposed to the old gauge, ex- 
cept myself. I held that George Stephenson's gauge would do all the busi- 
ness, and that a wider track was only useless outlay In iionstr mutton and 
operation. Denounced as an old fogy, I held on, and lime proved me right. 
Curiously enough, the Ave feet six Inch gauge hud been adopted on the 
theory that no bridge would ever cross the Mississippi, and that we could 
have a gaugeof our own I This ouly a third of a century ago. 

Subsequently the Ohio and Mississippi track, originally six f^et, was 
changed In a day to the standard gauge. "Old Dan" (as we call him, 
through regard rather than irreverence, and Ijecause there is another 
"Dan," his nephew), had shown how the thing could be done. Brunei 
built the Great Western from London to Bristol with seven feet gauge. 
The New York and Erie and the Ohio and Mississippi tried six feet, but no 
one now wants a wider track than the standard, and thoasands of niiies of 
three-foot gauge are already built. Bo we are learning. Ask Gen. W. J. 
Palmer or Gov. A. C. Hunt, of the Denver and Rio Grande, or Col, J. W. 
Paramore, of the Texas and 8t. Louia road, heading for Laredo. Eads will, 
I suppose, have a gauge of twenty-flve or thirty feet for his Tehuantepec 
Ship Railroad, hut he will have more than two rails, and when his road 1 
built and transporting 4,000-t'On ships from sea to sea, we will all again 
think of Columbus and the egg, , 

From the west bank of the MIsalBHlppl River opposite the Ohio, the 
Texas and HI. Louia railroad extends through Missouri and Arkansas Into 
Texas, a distance of seven hundred miles, with a gauge of three feet. With 
only $12,000 a mile of bonded debt. Col. Paramore, its President, claims that 
this road will lie aliie to carry goods and people at less rates than standard 
gauge roads, with heavier Indebtednese. This is matter for the roads to 
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eettle among themselves. I wish only to note the fact, that Col. Paramore 
baa been exoeptionally fortunate in one respect ; the Merchants' Exchange 
of 6t. Louis, by a public ' reception,' has recognized bis services in hailding 
the Texas and St. Louis railroad. This unusual compliment may possibly 
bo tbe beginning of a system of recognitions, hy which those who do gix>d 
'ork to benefit the general iuteieats will find It pleasantly acknowledged. 
Anthony said of CKsar— 



But the people of St. Louis care more for cotton bales than for captives lite 
those of the old Roman, and if Col. Paramore'a road can bring the bales and 
_iielp to fill the coffers, the honor awarded him will never be regretted. 

Let us get off these railroads and contemplate works of quieter character, 
■e ornamental, yet useful in their way. 

a the season of growth and bloom, thirty years ago. A shower in 
the night had given us a summer morning so fresh, that the sun's heat was 
unheeded as we breathed the purilied atmosphere. The gloom of our Real 
Estate office was cheered by thouglits of the flowers we should see in the 
gardens and by the wayside in uur evening drive through the suburbs; for 
^ven the sickly plants in the city had an aspect of unusual vitality, as if 
'iiey might yet open their rusty buds. 

A gentleman who had been engaged in active commerce in St. Louis from 
"1819 till his retirementiu 1840, came in with a bunch of roses in his hand. It 
was not rare to see him with flowers, and we knew that he had them in pro- 
fusion at ids pleasant residence in the midst of the beautiful tract borderhig 
upon the King's Highway. He had given up couunerce in goods, wares and 
merchandise, but bad only changed from the toil for gain to the cheerful 
labor of wise and tasteful disburaemeut. We knew that with industry as 
unwearied as that of the counting room, he was beautifying ids rural home ; 
but we bad never thought of any purpoHo beyond the customary enjoyment 
of a retreat from the cares of an active busiuess life. 

Looking al; a map on the wall, he remarked, as if It were a mere commou- 
place announcement, that he intended to have a Botanical Garden, with 
proper acoeasories, free for citizens and etrangera to visit', and tliat he bad 
V the donation of a tract of land to the city for a public park, on cou, 
dition that it should be properly improved. If I recollect rightly, this was 
^tbo first communication of his hitention to any one. Mr. Leffingwell and 
lyself were the oldest dealers in real estate in Bt. Louis, and although hla 
blftUB were as yet immature, it was natural that he should advise us of what 
£a had in contemplation as affecting the value of adjacent properties. There 
~Wag no parade of generosity, or of unusual public spirit, but the statement 
Tae made as unpretentiously as if it involved nothing more than an ordi- 
nary act of daily Ufe. If a photograph had been tuken as he stuod there, 
^^^^ihlrty years ago, pointing with bis cane to the map, disclosing his i>enevo- 
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lent designs aud indloating' the bFoad acres to be donated, the pk'ture would 
be worthy of a place iu the Histork-al Socielj-'s gallery. 

The intelligeat reader haa already identlBed oar visitor as Mr, Henbv 
Shaw. 

Tower Grove Park, with ita three hundred aores, to the Improvement 
and embeUiahin^it of which the City of Bt. LouU has contributed only b 
sum coui para lively in algnifi eon t — ^withita coloBsal statues in hronzeof Sbftk- 
Bpeareand Humboldt, audits marble busts of Mozart and Rossini — with Its 
roads, walks, trees and flowers — Is the creation and gift of Henry Shaw to 
the people of Bt. Louis ; and not only for the land, statues, busts, and other 
adornments are they indebted to him, but also for years of care in the gen- 
eral superintendence of the improvements, and for the knowledge and taste 
that money cannot command, but withont which the Park that St. Louis la 
so proud of could not have existed in Its present attractiveness. 

At the home of Mr. Bhttw, the Botanical Garden, and its attached Library 
and Herbarium, have been growing for thirty years, and have alTorded 
pleasure to hundreds of thousands of visitors. With its plant-houses and 
open grounds, which are a museum of living vegetation representing nearly 
all climes — ^with its Herbarium of Innumerable dried specimens, eluasifled 
and arranged— and Its Library comprising all the literature worth notiug of 
Botany aud Horticulture — the Garden and ita aceeasorica, in the opportuni- 
ties afforded for the study of these allied acience3,are unequalled in the 
western hemisphere. An ample estate is understood to have t>een set apart 
for the support of the Garden through all time; and while Mr. Shaw has 
not disclosed hia determination, he has, I doubt not, arranged to dispose of 
it in a manner harmonizing with the princely muulficeuce which has brought 
It to Its present condition. 

No corporation, or municipality, or government, on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, has done so good a work as the unostentatious citizen of at. Louis ; and 
with my natural desire to have all debts paid— If means can be found — I 
have been puzzled to find out a recompense for Mr. Shaw, even though he 
has never asked or cared for it. 

If one has plenty it is an easy thing to give away part of it for some one 
else to enjoy and take care of; and I imagine it to be a sort of oompulsory 
pleasure to bequeath an estate, which cannot trouble the giver after the be- 
quest takes effeut. But to gain by patient toll a fortune in trade, and then, 
instead of resting, deliberately go to work to plan and to execute, through 
long years, entirely for strangers to one's home, many of them naturally 
thankless, and for the folks we call poaterity, that one can never know any- 
thing about, — this is a sacrifice of one's self away beyond the money outlay, 
and I don't see how we are to pay for it. 

For nearly the third of a century, Mr. Henry Shaw has been the self- 
dedicated servant and benefactor of the public — thinking, and planning, 
and lavishing hia means, without intennisslou or rest, in order tliat present 
and future generations should have pleasure and instruction. Let any one 
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reflect on what he has gone throujcrh : the cares inseparable from the man- 
agement of the properties ; the inability of city legislators for a time to com- 
prehend his munificent gift of the park, thus delaying the improvement of 
it ; the stupidity of some of those employed to work out his plans ; throng 
after throng of visitors, entertained with urbanity and politeness evincing 
wonderful patience and fortitude ; the self-restraint required to preserve his 
temper when overrun by crowds, some of the persons composing them too 
ignorant to comprehend the replies to their own questions ; and the ten 
thousand other annoyances not to be escaped by one in his position. Be- 
fiect on this, and say if such devotion can be adequately compensated ? 

The esteem, respect and gratitude of his cotemporaries — the possible 
appreciation of posterity— these are all we can give or promise. Any ftirther 
reward must exist in his own consciousness of having lived effectively for 
the benefit of mankind. 

*' No thought nor care for gain, 

No foolish wish for glory's gilded letter, 
Haye bought these efforts of his heart and brain ; 

But only that the world might be the better, 
For one who has not spent his life in vain." 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

X PATENT OP NOBILITt — A OOOD 8PEBCR IN PHILADELPHIA — E. BASKET 
DERBY CALLB — LECTURE IN THE BOSTON STATE HOUSE — FA0T3 ABOUT 
THE GREAT WEST IN 1850 — CHICAGO, CINPINMATI AND ST. LOUIS — DE- 
TROIT AND MILWAUKEE AFTER BOSTON — ST. LOUIS NOW AFTER CHICAGO 
— HOW THE LECTURE HELPED TO GET THE HOOSAC TUBNEL OPENED. 

It is not improper that I should toll how it came aboat that I once helped 
to get the Hoosaa tunnel opened '. I credit the reader with knowing that 
this tunnel is a hole through the Hoosae Mountain, in Massac huBeltB, and 
has a railroad in it. To get at my agency in opening' the tunnel, I must tell 
a roundabout story. Having in I&i5 withdrawn from the real estate buai- 
nesB, and spent some months In editorial connection with a St. Louis news- 
paper, I went east in the winter on buaiueaa that left me ample time to laake 
speeches, if I wished to do so. I did wish, as I thought I knew aomethinif, 
and cotild tell it. The St. Louis Chambei of Commeroe, in January, IHS6, 
unanimously endorsed me, thus : 

" Whereas it appears by several notices in the public Journals that Mr. 
B. B. Elliott, a gentleman long and favorably known to the citizens of St. 
Louis, as an active, intelligent, and honorable member of this community, 
proposes to deliver in the Atlantic states a series of lectures on the west, 
emiiracing facts in regard to the physical g-eography, natural resources, 
economic relations, and progress in wealth, morals and refinement of our 
part of the country. Therefore, Resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of 
St, IjOUIb, That we have every confidence in the ability and integrity of Mr. 
Elliott for the task he has undertaken, and we heartily uommend him M the 
favorable regard of the people of the easteiu cities," 

With this patent of nobility, I went to Philadelphia. My flrst audience 
had forty persons ; but I lield them an hour, nnd concluded I was successful 
in talking figures. The PliiladelphiauB, of their own motion, gave me at a 
second trial the Musical Fund Hall, and an audience of about 1,000 persons. 
The lecture (illustrated with an outline map), occupied nearly two hours, 
but waa full of fticts, and views new to the audience. 

In Boston, I had delivered a short lecture before the Mercantile Associft- 
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C'Boii, and was much Burprised next day by Mr. E. Hasbet Derby, an emi- 
nent member of the Boston bar, calljng on me at the Revere House, and 
proposing that I should deliver a lecture in the Hall of Bepresentjitives! I 
told Mr. Derby that I cmuld not think of taking so great a liberty as to 
request the use of the State House for anything I could say ; but he assured 
me that I Deed give myself no concern, as I would be invilfd to spealt, and 
the Hail placed at my disposal. It was accordingly arranged that I should 
deliver the lecture ; and I was probably the first man from west of the Mis- 
sissippi who ever made a speech In the Boston Btate House. The lecture 
was received in a manner highly gratifying, and was published in the Bos- 
ton Post, then conducted by Col. Charles Green. 

A few extracts from that lecture of March, 20, 1858, may not be without 
value, as the reader can note the progress and growth of empire since that 
date. Dakota, Wontana, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho and Nevada were then 
unknown; and we have now five miles of railroad in the United States ftir 
every one we had then. Yet we aeemed to have a big country, with a 
grand future; though if we loolt hauls over the twenty-seveu years, and 
try to grasp what has been accomplished In that time, and then try to 
forecast what the next twenty-seven years will bring forth, imagination Is 

I appalled. 
EXTRACTS FROM A LECTURE IN BOSTON, MARCH, 1856. 
" The Northwest.— In the northwest let us include only the States of 
Michigan, Wiaoonsiu, and Iowa, and the Territory of Minnesota. There 
'they He, penetrated and washed by the greatest lakes and some of the great- 
est rivers of the world. They ha^'e bo nijtny thousands of miles of lake and 
river navigation, leading to the ocean through both the 8t. Lawrence and 
tha Mlsaissippi, and the artificial avenues created by ciipltal, scleucn, and 
labor In New England, New York, Pennsylvania, and other States, that It 
is only necessary to refer you to the ninp and the Gazeteer for the navigable 
FCBOurcea of the Northwest. The area embraced in the three States and 
Territories, with an approximation to their population and number of miles 
H- of railroad at the present time, is in the following table: 

^^^K, Square miles. Acres. Pop. 1S56. MUesof B. 

^^^faflhlgan 56,243 35,095,520 650,000 5SI0 

^^BPlBcondn 53,924 84,511,360 550,000 64T 

J^^owa 50,900 32,5711,000 (500,000 67 

Minnesota ., 83,000 63,120,000 fiO.OUO 00 



344,067 156,202,880 



0,000 



i,304 



S^hftt a domain is there! One hundred and fifty-six millions of acres! 
you ever Iried to measure the capacity for production, or even the mag- 
here presented? Tbeareaof England, Scotland, 
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"Wales, and Ireland, according to the best authoritiee, is 121,000 square miles. 
The Northn-est here Bpoken of ie more than twice as great in area ae 
0nit«d Kingdom ; and, if Queen Victoria had no colonies, she would rule 
over a patch of earth smaller than Iowa and Minnesota !«■*•• 
The area of the Sevf England Stbtes is about 68,000 square miles. Michi- 
gan, Wiaeonsin, Iowa, and Minnesota cover nearly four times as much of 
the earth's surface as all New England, and they would divide into thirty 
one. Stales »6 large aa Massachusetts, and leave enough over for some modern 
Roger Williams to found a new State larger than Rhode Island. 

" These oomparisona are made to bring as boldly as possible before yoB 
the extent of the Northwest. By comparing the size of your own section of 
the Union with the Northwest you can realize the magnitude of the latter. 
If our entire Union were composed of thirty-one States no larger than Massa- 
chusetts, and we had never been used tfl a larger Union, doubtless we should 
all regard it with pride. Yet the three States and one Territory of which 
I speak would make such a Union — make in area, and, save in sea-going 
lacllitles, far exceed in capacity for producing wealth, thirty-one 8tat«4 
like Massachusetts. If you will recollect, the population of all New I 
land in 1850, was only 2,-357,324. The Korthwest has, therefore, within about 
600,000 as many people aa all New England had in 1850, In 1860 Hew Eng- 
land will have, at the same per cent, of increase as In the decade ending la 
1850, about 2,000,000 people. In all of the year 1860 the tliree States and Min- 
nesota will nearly if not quite rank side by side in population with New 
England ; they will certainly have at least as many people as all New Eng- 
land had In 1860; but they will not have as matuy to the square mile. If 
settled as densely as New England was in 1850— about 42 to the square mils 
—they would contain over nine milliona of people. If as densely peopled aa 
Massachusetts is now — say 148 to the square mile— they would oontain a 
population of ttiirty-eix milliooB. • * * » • That such a population Is 
in time to occupy the broad and fertile acres of the Northwest, swarm in its 
cities, float on its waters, and dash along its railroads is equally certalD. 
True, the area of that country has long been known. But Its populatioc 
never been so great as to-day. In no previous year had it so many steam- 
boats on its waters or miles of railroad in operation as now. Never had it 
so much fixed property; never so much exchangeable wealth; nevt 
many common schools; never so many higher institutions of learning; 
never so many churches. It bad never before so many firesides ; never a 
much productive machinery; never so great an aggregate of eomftirt, con- 
venience, elegance and lusury ; and never before so able a press. It was^ 
consequently, never so deserving of attention. 

"Cities of the Nobthwest.— Detroit, Milwaukee, and Superior City 
— the latter at the very head of I>ake Superior — will be, I think, the princi- 
pal cities on the lakes, in the region of which I speak. • • » » 
Detroit had in June, 1855, a population of 40,375 and a valuation for taxation 
of $12,500,000. Milwaukee had in 1856, a population of 30,448, and a valuation 
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ncnrespoiidlng. Here, then, lo those two remote places were nearly half as 

nljoaiiy people aa In the city or Dustou. Their vnltmtlou la far, far below that 

[ Boston, wUiiili is one of the most opulent cities In the world. Yet there 

Bvns a time when even Boston was as poor as tbey; tlnd a time will came, 

I %hen each of these cities will be equal to what B'wton la now, TJiey will 

probably never overtake Roetoa. The march after her will doubtless be tike 

the mareb of Chicago after St. Louis— as vain as au effort to reach the 

horizon. 

'■The Central West — Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois ! Do you realize 
whatis going oa there? Fifty-five years ago there were not fifty-five 
thousand people In all that region, except the original owners of the soil. 
who have given way to the superior races. The Indiana were there, but 
ooiy 60,000 whites. Now let me present you a table of population In ]6>50, 
^An estimate of the populatloo now, the valuation by assessment, and the 
lies of railroad : 




Pop. 1S50. 


Pop. issa. 
2,300,CMXI 
1,250,000 
1,350,000 


VoluatlOD. 
$860,877,364 
310,000,000 
230,000,000 


BuilmBil^ 








2,215 





3,820,215 4,900,000 1,400,877,354 



6,729 



"These States had !n 1850 nearly a million and a half of people more than 

Ut« *lx States of Kew England. They have now more than double the 
population of all New England in 1850. The census of 1860 will give them 
between fiveand a half and six millions — double the entire population of 
the colonies when Massachuaetta and Virginia were commencing the work 
<i( independence. Their actual valuation Is not less than two thousand Ave 
hundred millions of dollars; nay, citizens of those States will tell me I 
ought to put it up to at least three thousand millions. • • # * • 
The railroad figures In a table before me are f^om a Boston authority — the 
Railway Times. I have no doubt of thelrcorrectnese, if they are not too low. 
But you will see from another table which I have before me — showing the 
progressive annual increase of the miles of railroad In the United States since 
1828— that the three States have nearly as many miles as the whole Union 
liad in 1650 ; and it is an iuterestiug fact that the State of Illinois has to-day 
auire miles of railroad than the whole Union bad in 1840. There are now 
23,242 niUes of railroad in the United States. More than one-fourth of nil 
the railroads In tiie United States is therefore in the three States of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois. »••...* 

"Cities of the Centbai. West.- It would fatigue the ear for me to 
call over the names of nil the cities numbering ten thousand people and up- 
wards in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 1 can only advert to the 
prhicipnl cities of Illinois and Ohio. 

"The City of Chicaoo.— The rapid growth of Chicago seems wonder- 
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fol. In 1S40 she had 4,500 people ; In 1865 she had a population of uearljr 
85,000. Many worthy people ataud amazed at this increase, yet 11 has 
nothing In It half Bo_wondepful as the general increase of the oountJy. 
Chicago could not help but grow rapidly, particularly after railroads had 
begun to penetrate towards her. * » * • » a. few figures from th» 
annual reports of the businesa of Chicago In 1S55 will not be vatueleHS, and 
may aid to convey an Idea of what her people are doing: 

Total Seetipts of Grain at Chicago far 1B6D. 

Wheat, bushels -... 7,535,098 

Corn " 8,S32,3T7 

Oats " „ 2,947,188 

Eye " 68,088 

Barley " 201,885 

Flour Into wheat, equal to J,20S,3l'0 



This immense quantity of over 20,000,000 bushels of grain, received in 
one year at Chicago, was owing somewhat to the high prices of 1B55, which 
drew grain ft'oni unusual distances to that market. But the settlement (£ 
the country trlhutary to Chicago Is going on so rapidly, farms are belDf 
opened and extended so numerously and greatly that no one is justified ia 
doubling that her grain trade will kcHip up to enormously high figures, 
Chicago does a large lumber, lath and shingle business. Thus she impcffted 
in 1855— 

Lumber, feet 306,553,467 

Latha, nuraher 46,487,560 

ahingles, number _ 168,770,860 

" Most of these large supplies went into the country, to villages anti dtiev 
of the interior, and are now in houses, Btoree. machine shops, fences, railroad 
buildings, churches, etc. But I must not dwell too long at Chicago. With, 
over one hundred railroad trains arriving and departing daily, and soma 
thousands of vesaela on the lake and canal each year, one need not be s 
prised by the extent of her commerce, uor will any one consider Incredible' 
the Htatemeot that the Income of the railroads 'centering in Chicago,' 
amounted in 1855 to more than thirteen millions of dollars! 'Four years 
ago,' says the Chicago Press, speaking of the miles of railroad In operation 
In the State of Illinois, ' there were only ninety-five.' Now there are < 
twenty-two hundred nailes. ' The world,' as is well remarked by the Press,- 
o mucb physical progress In so short a perioil.' 

"TitK City op Cincinnati.— With conunerdal Interests entirely dif-. 
fereut from those of either Chicago or St. Iiouls ; situated In tlie heart of th» 
great Ohio valley ; with artiflcial as well ns natural avenues of commerc 
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uly ©very direction; with a population already (according to what they 
"■ay In Cincinnati) uumberlog more than Boston ; with a well developed 
nmnufacturing industry, and rapidly extending her railroads through the 
greatlroDand coal region of Southern Ohio, to found along their llnea new 
manufacturing cities, as well as to open for herself additional routes to the 
fwaixMrd at Baltimore and ±-hl]adelphia, Cincinnati might well call on us 
for an hourof our time, and she would furnish materials In herself for a 
speech of an evening. Cincinnati, like Chicago, Is the centre of her own 
system. The Ohio valley, by which we moan the area drained by the tribu- 
taries of the Ohio river, is one of the most fertile on the globe. It is also 
rich in mineral wealth, cual, and iron. Manufacturing industry has already 
reached analmostwonderfnlextentandperfeotion in Cincinnati, considering 
that she Is not three-score and ten years old. You may therefore espect 
Ciaclnuati to grow In thefuturealmost as greatly as in the past. But details 
would only tire you. Let me impress upon you, however, that thegrowth of 
Chicago and St. Louis by no means implies the decline of Cincinnati. The 
latter has heretofore supplied many manufactured articles, to tho St. Loula 
market, which St, Louis now supplies for herself; yet the manulUctures of 
Cincinnati are constantly Increasing. • • • • * It is worthy of remarlc, 
too, that while Cincinnati has been increasing at so rapid a rate in popula- 
latiOD, capital, and diversilled industry, the city of Lrmisville, in Kentucky, 
has gone up to 85,000, a population equal to that of Chicago, and is now in 
capital one of the richest cities in the iTuion. • . • • * 

"The Fak West.— I have included only the State of Missouri and the 
Territory of Kansas in this di vision , Even Nebraska I have left out, because 
there Is not time to speak of her. Let us see what Missouri and Kansas are. 
If we assume that the fertile and productive part of Kansas, extending to 
the borders of the arid plains, embraces an area of 50,000 square miles, we 
shall not over-estimate her territory. Missouri has 67,300, square miles. 
.Sere, then, are 117,300 square miles lying west of the Mississippi, south of 
' ~ e State of Iowa, aud north of the State of Arkansas, a country nearly 
loable the area of New Kugland, and about fifteen times as large as the 
jBtate of Massachusetts. The soil throughout nearly Its entire extent is so 
boh ftud productive that one may almost say there is not a barren acre. In 
toth Missouri and Kansas coal beds esist of extent so vast that a thousand 
inot exhaust them. « • • • • The population of Missouri in 

was 682,044. It is now, I think, not less ttian 850,000, and her valuation 
ieSlso,ooo,ooo. 

"The City of St, Lonis,— The immense extent of river navigation, 
of which St. Louis is the principal point, has made her what she Is — a city 
of 1:25,000 people, witii churches, schools, hotels, steamboats, newspapers, 
and other institutions of civilized life, which can only be appreciated on 
being seen. Her commercial houses are equal to any in the Union, not only 
In tho intelligence and integrity of the merchants, but even in the edifices 
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more thau feach from BoBtoa to Providence. The g&a pipea, street mains, 
laid down in the city of Bt. Louia would reach from Boelon to WoTceatar. 
There are eighteen miles of public street eewera, exoiusiveof sidings. The . 
wharf stretches a mile and a quarter on the Miaaigslppl, is several hundred 
feet wide, and during the season of navigation is crowded with the products 
of every clime and soil. In 1855 there were 600,000 barrels of flour manu- 
factured in St. Louis and over 400,000 received from other places, making a ' 
million barrels, and equalling the flour trade of Philadelphia. About IjO. 000 
bags of coffee were received in 1855, enough to make a string of coffee bags 
more than fifty miles in length. The hemp, tobacco, pork, lard, wheat, bale- 
rope, flour, coffee, sugar, and salt passing through the hands of Bt. Louis 
merchants in 1856 would, allowing the actual space occupied by each article, 
reach tn one grand line from St, Louis to Boston. In 1834 the treaty was 
made with the Indians on the site of Chicago. In 1855 Chicago proved her- 
selfthe largest primary grain port in the world, and her lumber trade 
exceeded that of either Albany or Bangor, the two greatest lumber marts in 
the Atlantic States. In 1840 St. Louis had 13,000 people; in 1856 she had 
125,000. Bhe added in fifteen years 10B,OQO to her population. In the same 
fifteen years Chicago added 80,000 to her population. 6o in fifteen years the 
addition to the population of these two Western cities was 189,000 ; or more 
people than Boston has collected together since she was founded, somewhat 
more than two centuries ago. With population and capital accumulating 
In the West, the arts of civitized life are all brought Into active and extensive 
requisition ; and where farms are turned over in the smooth prairie, pre- 
pared by nature for the plow, 1,000 acres in a field, and every acre yields 
hundred fold to labor, the Increase of fixed as well as exchangeable wealth 
soon passes the bounds of computation. The Inventive genius of this coun- 
try has of late years taxed Itself to facilitate the operations of the farmer; 
and the labor-saving and people-multiplying machines for the fiirraer as 
well as the mechanic, where are they brought into most general requisi- 
tion ? In the West, andthere will their results be felt, • • • » • 
The empire of which I have spoken — Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Indiana, Illiuols, Missouri, and Kansas — do you realize that it Is 
as great an area as the whole Atlantic slope of the Union, from Maine to 
Florida, four thnes as great as the United Kingdom of Queen Victoria, and 
with eleraeiita of wealth in greater profusion and variety than any other 
region of equal area ou earth ? And if we have struggled up to our present 
uumhers and powers from such small beginnings ; if, starting on a basis of 
nothing but soil, climate, rivers, lakes, and mines, the West has within but 
half a century accomplished so much, what may we not anticipate in tho 
future, starting from the present basis? * • • • • x know very well 
that the manufactures of Massachusetts were over two hundred millions of 
dollars in 18.t5, having more than doubled in the ten years from 1815. But 
the trade of the lakes has increased about eight hundred per cent, in that 
time. The population, commerce, and manufactures of St, Louis and Chi- 
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cago bnve gone up several huDdred per cent. The production and prodnot- 
ive faoUllies have, on an average, in the country I Lave epuken of, more than 
qnadrupled in that time. The railroad system of the West, stretching thou- 
sands of miles over her fertile Boll, la almost entirely the creation of the last 
ten years. In 1845 you could not liave gone from Boston by rail to the 
eapital of any of the States I have been considering. Naw you can go by 
Tail from Boston (and by several routes too, part of the way) to the capital 
of any State I have named, and before 1660 to the capitals of Minnesota and 
Eansas too, moat pro'bably. You will therefore see that to double your 
EOAnuHootures in ten years ia not keeping up with the oountry." 

When I said in the lecture that the march of Detroit and AQlwankee 
after Boston would doubtless " be like the march of Chicago after St. Louis 
— aB vain as an effort to reach the horizon," the figure of speech was as true 
fts it was forcible. It now seeniB to have an element of the poetic in it ; but 
fche&otis, St. Louis stopped to rest a little in 1R61, and she is now after 
Chioago. 

The reader may wish to know what this lecture had to do with the 
Soosao Tunnel ? Only this : Mr. Derby was counsel for the Eailroad, and 
tlio Company wanted " state aid " for the tunnel. My lecture presented a 
Tiew of western growth and prospects more comprehensive than they had 
been accustomed to, and showed that it was worth while to reach aueh a, 
oountry with a railroad, even through a mountain; and therefore, Mr. 
Derby thought, it was worth while to have a speech in the State House, in 
order to influence the Legislature to vote for the tunnel grant. I delivered 
the lecture. The tunnel was opened. Need I say more ? 
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CHAPTEE XLII. 



BITEB IMPBOVEHENT — HEUOBIAI^ TO CONGBKaS — EADS Aim miLSOK — COIT- 
TBACT SySTKM PEOI^SEO — BILL LOST IN SENATE — OONHTITDTIONAL 
QUESTIONS AND VETOES — DOKGLAa AND TONNAGE DUES — SECBETAHT OF 
WAR DAVIS — SEUIMENTAKT RIVEHS — 8TRANGK TURN OP EVENTS — OTTK 
BOATS — MB. BENJAMIN FORGIVEN. 



Ifi the spring of 1851 I spent eome weeka visiting river ports to aid In 
attracting public attention to the necessity and importanoe of Improving 
the navigation of tbe Mississippi Blver and its great tributaries. The firm 
of Eads & Nelson, composed of James B. Eads and William B. Nelson, had 
bi'en for a dozen or more years engaged in the business of recovering boats 
and cargoes sunk by accident in the western rivers; and having a large 
plant of wrecking and diving beli boats, suited to the removal of snags _ 
wrecks and otlier obstructions, were prepared to enter Into a contract with 
the government to improve the navigation. The commerce on the rivera 
was very large, and the annual losses correspondingly great. 

Memorials for the improvement of the rivers were numerously signed by 
Chambers of Commerce, Meraliants, Underwriters, Steamboatmen, and citi- 
zens generally, in all the principal cities of the valley, and were presented 
to Congress. Mr. Eads and myself spent a couple of months ui 'Washing- 
ton, and succeeded in passing a hill through the House of Bepresentatlvea, 
providing for the removal of snags, etc., by contract. Luther M. Kennett 
and John 8, Phelps, then in Congress from Missouri, gave efficient aid in 
passing the bill, as ijoth wore men of superior abilities, having more than 
ordinary influence in ihe House; and they both appreciated the practical 
vieM-s of Mr. Eads and the beneficial results to the public at which heaimed. 
The bill was not reached in the Senate ; though I think it could have been 
reached and probably passed, but for the neglect and indifference of Judah 
P. Benjamin, then a Senator from Louisiana ; — since prominent in the ct 
cils of tlie "Confederate States," and after Appamatox, a lawyer of distinc- 
tion over in London. 

The reader of to day will hardly be able to realize that in 185Q we had 
to argue the " constilutionality " of appropriations to the great rivi 
The democratic party had declared iu a platform that " the coostilu- 
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ftion does not confer upon the General Government the power to commenee 
and carry on a. general syetem of internal improvement;" and Franklin 
Pierce, then Preaident, had actually vetoed a bill to attempt the improve- 
ment of the mouth of the Mississippi, and one to Improve the Bt. Clair Flats 
in Michigan, both of whi(;h were passed over the veto. In July, Senator 
Lewis Case thought It necessary to make an elaborate speech in opposi- 
tion to the views of President Pierue, aud holding that the Improvement of 
tho national rivers and the harbors on the lakes was not entering npon " a 
general system of internal improvement," as meant by the platform. Even 
Btephen A. Douglas, though not doubting; the constitutionality or expedi- 
ency of appropriations for the improvement of the rivers, had in 1SG4 pro- 
posed the collection of tonnage dues by the western states and their appli- 
CfttlOD to rivers and harbors, because of the difSculty of getting; the desired 
aOtlDn of Congress. 

Our memorials had been carefully drawn to ask for nothing that was not 
clearly national and constitutional, even under the construction given to the 
constitution by Mr. Calhoun ; and In a pamphlet laid on the desks of mem- 
bers, the memorials were sustained by strong and just arguments. The 
eSbrtof Messrs. Eads & Nelson had therefore the result of aiding to turn 
the public mind to the true doetriue on the subject of river improvements, 
then In dispute, but now universally recognized. Hence, though the bill 
failed, Mr. Eads and his friends (myself among them) did a public servioe 
In placing the necessity and propriety of Improving the navigation of west- 
ern rivers in a stronger light than ever before ; and in the course of years, 
the seeds sown In 1856 have borne tiait not only In the Des Moines Rapids 
Canal, but also on the river from St. Paul to Its mouth. The episode of 185S 
tershadowed by much greater events In the life of Mr, Eads, but 

was, nevertheless, an important part of a career of remarkable usefulness. 

was the first suggestion that he could do a great work for the government, 
opportunity were given him ; and if our bill had become a law, the results 
would have shown as distinctly as his recent achievement at the river's 
mouth, that be might be relied on to do all he proposed. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War, wrote a long letter to Mr. 
Kennett against the "contract system'' for removing obstructions to navi- 
gation, assuming, without warrant either in facts or common justice, that 
the contractors would not try to earn their oompensation, but only to cheat 
the government [ The way Mr. Davis figured It out, the proposal of Eads & 
Kelson was an attempt at one of the biggest swindles Imaginable; but as 
Sir. Kennett and Mr. Phelps had known these gentlemen for many years, 
the fulmlnatlon of the uneasy Secretary did not in the least moderate .their 
ftDpport of the bill. If the reader could have the knowledge that Mr. Ken- 
and I had in 1856 of all the parties and circumstances concerned, some 

isages from the letter of Mr. Davis might be given as a capital chapter 

ftinny resiling. But the Secretary also said some good things in hia let- 
for example : 
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" Uuleas the improvement of western rivers is to be oondnoted nndera 
il system, supported by adequate means for many conaecutlvB yesna, 
only partial beneSts can be expected to result." 

Tlie foundation for tiiia general system was laid by Mr. Eads twenty 
years later, wl^en be suggested and urged the urgauizatioa of the Mis- 
slBsippi River Conimlsslon, now in charge of the river ; but even at the date 
of Mr. Davis's letter, Mr. Eads was proposing to prosecute the Improve- 
ment of the navigation through " eonaeoutive years." Mr. Davis con- 
cluded : 

" I cannot hope that this [river improvement] aan be attained by partial 
and oouasional appropriations, even when, expended by the most competent 
engineers, accordiug to the best digested plans, but there is still less hope 
of its being attained by contracts, to be executed according to the concep- 
tions of men whose previous pursuits give no assurance of ability to solve a 
problem in civil engineering— than, which none Is more difficult— a problem 
wMch involves the control of mighty rivers flowing through alluvial val- 
leys—the volume of whose waters varies irregularly with every year and 
- every aeaaon." 

This passage was directed at Eads & Nelson, and the suggestion that 
their "previous pursuits " gave no assurance of their ability to remove 
snags, sunken wrecks and otlier obstructions from river channels — which 
was the only " problem in civil engineering " to be solved under the bill — 
is exquisitely amusing, inasmuch as they liad for years been engaged In a 
business whloh necessarily gave them a better knowledge of all river "prob- 
lems" than oould possibly be obtained in any other way. In 1874 when It 
was proposed to build jetties and give the commerce of the valley an open 
river mouth, the Chief of Engineers, Gen. Humphreys, advanced the same 
notion that Mr. Secretary Davis had put in his letter of 1856. to wit: that 
Mr. Eads did not know anything about the river ! 

At a Commercial Convention In 1878, at New Orleans, Mr. Davis renewed 
his suggestion of the difficulty of "controlling mighty rivers flowing through 
alluvial valleys ; " but it had already been demonstrated at tlie delta tiiat 
this difficulty can be met and overcome. The works at the head of the 
passes were then, and are now, controlling the Mississippi where it is about 
two miles wide ; and if the plans of Mr. Eads are ever executed they will 
control the mighty river all the way up to Cairo or St. Louis. The old 
notion that sediment bearing rivers flowing through alluvial formations 
cannot bo controlled, is exploded by fticts at the South Pass of the Mississ- 
ippi. • In truth, such rivers are the only ones which can be compelled, under 
the laws which govern them, to aid in their own improvement, by digging 
their own channels and building up their own banks. 

Not designing to revive belligerent memories, I may note the strange 
upshot of events, wheu In 1861, only five years after Mr. Secretary of War 
Davis — no doubt acting In good faith according to Ida lights— rejected with 
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mtempt the aid of Mr. Eada in improvlDg the tivera by contract, the same 
a Huuimoood to Washington City, to ta.ku a " oonttaot " for the 
conBtniction of gun-boata to operate agaUiat the Confederacy of which the 
same Mr. Davis ivas President! A curious turn of fate, and looks Ui;e 
retribution, but I do not think Mr. ILads ever regarded it in that light, or 
cherished any personal ill-feeling towards Mr. Davis on account of the lat- 
ter'a action in 1S56. 

The manner in which Mr. Eads executed the gun-boat contract was a 
rmnarkable commentary on the treatment he had received at tlie hands of 
the Secretary of War in 18.^. The contract was signed at Washington 7th 
August, 1861, and Mr. Eads returned to St. Louis under an obligation to 
perform what most men regarded aa a miracle. The engines to drive the 
first iron-clad fleet were yet to be huiJt. The timber to form the bulla was 
yet growing In the forest, and the huge rollers and machinery that were to 
form their Iron armor were not yet fitted for the work. The rapidity with 
which this great work was to be done made it necessary to employ every 
tineans and agency which the country afforded. The telegraph made the 
jontractor ubiquitous. Knowing exactly what was to he done, and how to 
do It, his presence and energy inspired confidence at home, and he talked 
' by lightning with foundries and machine shops wherever available. The 
oonntry was electrified by his apparent audacity. Furnace fires blazed 
aftesh ; foundries, factoriea and workshops were all life night and day ; saw 
milla were humming, and the green forest trees crowded into Bt. Luuia in 
the shape of plank and timber ; the Iron works of Cincinnati, Pittsburgh 
and other phices were laid under contribution, and thousands of workers 
knew neither night nor Sunday till the great labor was accomplished. 
8even of the boats were completed and ready for the armament of one 
hundred and seven large guns in the period of one hundred days. Never 
before or since was so large a contract executed in so short a time. Only a 
power of combination, almost miraculous, could have achieved the results. 
Mr. Benjamin had defeated our bill for rlv^r improvement, and I did not 
forgive him till 1866. In that year a cuufederate major called on me, and 
having spoken of President Davis, I suggested to him that the rank of Mr. 
D. had not been formally recognized. 

" Well, he was our President, at least till the confederacy dissolved, and 
I stuck to him till the last, as I was one of the guard in his flight." 
" And when did you quit f " 

" Only when I saw that the government was gone to pieces. "We had 
borne our hardships well, dark as the future was; but when I found Mr. 
Benjamin one d.iy on the march trading saddles with a private soldier, I 

H concluded the cause was lost, and I gave it up." 

^^H ' My resentment f^ded away, as I thought of the sufferings of Judah P. 
^^^■An horseback, and hie acute sense of lost dignity, when diokecing fur tliat 
^^Kaddle. 
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INSDRANOK— NO LAWSUITS— IKON BARQE PRKMITTM— KAU8 ON IHON 

KIVER CONVENTION — KES MOINES AND ROCK ISLAND RAFIDS — UOTTTH OF 
THE MiaaiaSIPPI — PLANS OP IMPROVEMENT— GRAIN ASSOCIATION— BOARD 
OF TRADE TALK— DREDGING AND JETTIES- DREAMINS OP POSSIBILITIES— 

:> THEIR ASSOCIATES. 



Ab Secretary of the Excelsior lUBUrance Company of St. Louie Stora 1865 
to the early months of 18T0, I was in cargo as -well as fiie insurance ; classed 
with those men whose lives have the negative merit of doing little hotin, if 
they do but little good. As usual, we got alon^ without lawsuits. Few 
men have been so fortunate as I in escaping litigation. Since I have had a 
home in Mlssonri, not a dollar of all the millions collected in taxes, has gone 
to pay judges, juries or tipstaves for litigation of mine. Of the hundreds of 
deeds which I wrote when in the real estate business, not one has ever 
through its Imperfections, brought any parties into court, or cost the tax- 
payers any money. I tell this as an example to the young. There is as 
much good philosophy suggested aa there is quiet humor shown in Oiedrich 
Knickerbocker's statement, that one lawsuit which he lost nearly ruined 
him , and one which he gained completed the wreck of his fortune. 

In May, 1S68, the Directors of the Company, on motion of A. E. I^orthrup, 
passed the following: 

"Whereas, cheap transportation of the products of the soil is not more 
important to the farmers than to the commeFcial cities of the west; and in 
the opinion of practical men the grain of the vast and fertile regions drained 
by our great rivers can best reach the sea through those natural channels ; 
and whereas it is believed that iron vessels can be made aa elective lu the 
uses of peace aa they have proved in war. Therefore, 

" Besolved, That the Sscelaior Insurance Company will, at the 8t. Louis 
Fait of 1866, pay a premium of one hundred dollars for the best plan for the 
oonstruction of iron barges and vessels suited to carry grain in bulk on the 
Mississippi Biverand tributaries." 

To this premium Logan D. Dameron and the Fair Association each added 
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a like amn. The object of the premium was to draw attention to the eub- 
ject of irou vessela, &ud this was accomplished. F. H. Morse, American Con- 
siil in London, communicated a good deal of information In regard to iron 
VMSela in use elsewhere, and shipbuilders on the Clyde and Thames sent 
jnt«re8ting and instructive data. Barge on the brain was for a time epi- 
demic, and whole fieetsof iron vessels, with pheaomenal cargoes, were daily 
launched from editorial and other pens. In May, 186S, James B. Eads, In a 
letter to a National Commercial Convention in Kew Orleans, said : 

"I beg respectfully to call the attention of the Convention to the import- 
ance of iron barges aod Iron steamers on the Mississippi river. Ae these 
vessels are being used in ail parts of the world except in America, I would 
suggest that inquiry be set on foot by the Convention to discover why the 
^ain growers and planters of this valley are not enjoying the advantages 
afforded hy the Introduction of such boats and barges upon the Mississippi, 
They are used on all the chief rivers in Europe and Asia, several streams of 
wtiich countries are far more rapid and dangerous than the Mississippi. 
Nombers of them are being constructed In Great Britain for the rivers of 
India, for the flile, the Danube, and indeed for streams in almost every 
quarter of the globe, save America, These vessels will carry from ten to 
fifteen per cent, more cargo than wooden hulls of equal size, strength and 
draught, and never have their carrying capacity lessened by being water 
soaked. They cannot be destroyed by Are, are made with water-tight com- 
partiuectfl, and are almost absolutely proof against sinking." 

Mr. Eads followed this with many other strong reasons for the use of iron 
vessels — a topic on which he had earned the riglit to speak by the actual 
building of iron gun-boats at St. Louis. The New OrleHus Convention re- 
solved, " that the building and employing of iron barges and steamboats in 
transporting produce and freights generally on the Mississippi river and Its 
tribntaries, is highly recommended as a sure mi?an3 of lessening the cost of 
fYeighta and insurance, and increasing the amount of transportation on, our 

The letter of Mr. Eads was good backing for the movement of the Exoel- 
alor Insurance Company, but though the air was for a year or more as full 
of Iron barges as ever the atmosphere of Utah was of grasshoppers, yet the 
barges did not actually get on the water ; and hence, while I can claim to 
have had a fair share In bringing on the discussion, I have to acknowledge 
that the results are not such as to Justify much felicitation. The day will 
oome, sooner or later, when iron or steel plates wOl take the place of plank. 
Wood is yearly getting scarcer, while Bessemer steel can be made at a less 
price than irou a few years ago. 

After 1805, thequestionof river improvement began to attract much atten- 
tion, In February, 1867, a great river convention waa held in St. Louis, and 
as it was still necessary to instruct the public, Mr. Eads, oa behalf of the 
Merchants' Exchange, delivered an address to the Convention on the im- 




pOTtance of Improved waterways, treating the subjeot with practieal wisdoni 
and much beauty of illuatratiou. Tbe Convention waa followed in due course 
by appropriations for the canal at Dee Moines Bapids and tlie channel im- 
provement at Rock Island. 

A great deal of attention was also directed to the mouth of the MiislB- 
alppl, for the improvement of which six hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
were appropriated In the years 1866-67-88-69 and '70. The U. 8. Engineers 
built two dredge boats, the Essayons and the McAlester, but never BUO- 
oeeded in digging a chanoel to materially assist navigation. Professor Ed- 
ward Fontaine visited St. Louis with a plan for building jetties at the 
mouth of the river, with Manieo caissons — crates of rod iron, made like 
crockery crates, and filled with stone ; but there were fatal objections to his 
plan, aside from its great cost. General M, JefT. Thompson came up from 
New Orleans with a plan to carry ships over the bar : rubber bags were to 
be inflated with air under water, and thus lift up the veaeel and float her In 
or out of the river. 

Meantime the "Grain Association" of St. Louis was organized, with the 
view of promoting foreign trade, by way of Sew Orleans, Some cargoes of 
grain (500,000 bushela) were shipped, which dispelled olimatic objections, 
but the enterprise had started when prices were declining, and the finan- 
cial result was unfortunate. Like the hardwood lumber of the Gallagher 
Mill, the grain had no adequate market, and the right kind of ships could 
not get to New Orleans to carry it away. At a meeting of the St. Louis 
Board of Trade (an organization to discuss matters of public Interest], in 
April, 1869, I said: 

" It is hardly oredlfcable that this Mississippi river, which we claim to be 
tbe moat magnificent In the world, should be in such a condition that Mr. 
Hlgby, and the St. Louis Elevator Company, when they put an advertise- 
ment in the Liverpool papers proposing consignments of grain from New 
Orleans, should be obliged to insert in that advertisement that vessels must 
not be sent which draw over seventeen feet of water, * » • The bar la 
still at the mouth of the river, and Mr. Higby's circular proves it. There 
have been five or six hundred thousand dollars expended since tbe war, a 
still there is only a channel of seventeen feet, as there was before the war 
and all through the war ; and I say that while all thia effort is going on for 
acapitalof one, two, or three hundred thousand dollars for buying grain 
and getting foreign agents to come here and purchase. It behooves ua to look 
around and see if we can't get a greater depth of water at the delta. ^' 

These remarks were followed by the statement that I had a plan 
deepen the channel by dredging, and thought some deepening could be 
effected, but that some permanent works ought'to be put at Southwest Pas 
to preserve the channel. Capt. Henry W. Smith, an experienred steamboat 
man, concurred in my views. MaJ. W. S. Pope said there ought to be some 
sort of work at the river's mouth similar to that by which the Mississippi at 
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I" St. Louis was thrown ttom the Illinoig to the Missouri shore, so that the 

t, eHFrent should he forced into one chaunel. Lee R. Shryock, President of 

thfl Board, aaid the har at the mouth of the river was " one of the jtreatest 

' barriers to the commerce of St. Louis, and to get rid of it tlie great problem 

fore the people of the valley." 

is was the tlrst meeting of a popalar character held in St. I.ouis to 
B the mouth of the Mississippi. I mention it to show what our com- 
was, and who were the volunteer doctors. The remedies proposed in 
' a crude manner would have done some good, but were not up to 
vbat the case required, and we were a long way off thirty feet of water 
through the bar to the sea. Our lueetiog had the good elTeut of eliciting 
discaaslon ; hut the New Orleaoa editors apd correBpondenta assumed that 
'we In St. Louis could know nothing about the river's mouth, and rather 
sconted our pretensions. In reply to a correspondent of the New Orleans 
Democrat, I wrote in May, 186fl : 

" I think the device for dredging the hest yet suggested. As to perma- 
nent works, I do not agree with either Professor Fontaine or yourself. I 
would not construct the works as he proposes ; nor do I agree that the bar 
is to extend into the gulf as rapidly as you state. The delta has already 
protruded so far into the gulf, that the accumulation at the river's mouth 
will not, I think, be in the future bo great each year as in the past. We are 
getting into deeper water, and the gulf currents will carry more of the ma- 
terial away. I think, therefore, that while the government is keeping open 

channel by dredging, it would be well to have works going on, which will 

lable the river after a while to dredge itself." 

The assertion in this paragraph that the ''gulf currents will carry more 
of the material away,'' has been amply verified at the South Pass jetties ; 
aad the remark that works should be ''going on, which will enable the 
river after a while to dbedgb itselp,'' was the first public suggestion of 
Jetties, by any citizen of St. Louis, so far as I know. Many of our people at 
that time supposed the projected Fort St. Philip canal was the only avail- 
able means of getting a good outlet to the gulf. The mind of Mr. Eads was 
then absorbed by the bridge, but if it had turned to the mouth of the river 
io Would of course have aaid it ought to be improved by jetties. 

■We were groping, hut in the right direction ; I was a mere dreamer, but 
dreaming of Ihinga possible, and interpreting rightly the river's mouth, 
although I had not then seen It. X was not disturbed by the ridicule cast 
on Capt. Smith and myself by the New Orleans papers in 18FI9, and I t 
enjoy the recollection of it, as I look at the actual results at the South Pass 
bar. 

Formerly the grain trade of St. Louis was mainly confined to local wants 
and the markets of the Southern states. But little grain was exported. 
Supplies came in sacks by the rivers, and were unloaded on the wharf. As 
railroads extended the volume of business increased and the mode of hand- 
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ling chftDged. The first grain elevator at St. Louis waa completed in 186S. J 
L. J. Higby completed an elevator at New Orleans in 1868. BhipraeiitB 
graiu " In bulk " had begun. George H. Rea, Barton Able, Joab Lawrenoe, I 
Conrad Fink, Qeorge D. Capen, and their aasociates, had in 1S66 organized I 
the Miaeissippi Valley Transportation Company, to run tow boats and | 
baTges south trora St. Louia, carrying grain in bulk, and e 
waa an innovation in river craft, and the President, Capt. Rea, had a hard I 
atrnggle to maintain it, as there was no good outlet at the mouth of the I 
river, and the foreign grain trade grew slowly. But by indomitable per-. I 
eeveraace, the " barge line " has lived and grown until it has now, under I 
the presidency of Mr. Henry C. Haarstick, thirteen powerful tow boats and. I 
ninety-eight barges, the latter capable of carrying on an average 1 ,400 tone 1 
each 1 Ab a tow boat can on a good atage of water take down five barges, 
theremaybe7,000 tons of grain Id aaingl© tow— enough to load ten railroad I 
trains of 700 tons each 1 The Company has its own elevator at Belmont, be- 1 
low the mouth of the Ohio, to which grain is taken by rail when ice ii 
river above Cairo auspends navigation from St. Louis ; and it also controls I 
the elevators at New Orleans. The South Pass jetties now give a grand out- I 
let to the sea, and the river route regulates charges on shipments of grain I 
f^om the west to the Atlantic side and to Europe, The saving to western I 
agriculture 1b counted by millions of dollars yearly, and the annual grain I 
trade of Bt. Louis has risen to nearly fifty million bushels. Are not the 1 
barge men benefactors ? 
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Two intfireatliig' books had appeared, one entitled " Across the Contl- 
the other " Our New West," both from the pen of Samuel Bowles, 
.tor of the Bpringfleld Bepublican (Massachusetts). Mr. Bowles had 
the overland trip to the Pacific before the railroad was oompleted, 
told iDachanning manner of the strange things he had seen and heard. 
one of his volumes he had noted the rise of the water In the great Salt 
of Utah, and stated that no explanation of the " phenomenon " had 
been given. That statement changed the course of uty life. 

Queer, was it? Well, no; it was natural enough. In a letter to Mr. 
Bowles, written in December, 18«9, I undertook to explain the Salt Lake 
reasoning to this effect; 
Ist. That, before the advent of the Mormons, the valley in which Salt 
ibe is situated was (except the lake itself) a vast area of dry and arid sur- 
I, the streams rumtlag in confined cbaitnela to the lake ; and that, after 
fall, the moisture of the surface-earth was rapidly evaporated and ear- 
by the winds out of the valley, leaving a heated atmosphere over the 
ey and the lake, rapidly absorbing part of the lake's waters, to be ia 
I carried away as vapor to be condensed elsewhere. 
2d. That, after the advent of the Mormons, their system of irrigation par- 
tially changed the conditions, spreading water from the streams over large 
areas, to sink into the earth, from which it would be slowly evaporated, as 
ivell as from the organs of the vegetation due to the changed conditions ; 
and that this persistent evaporation would produce a condition of humidity 
in the atmosphere greater than existed previously. 

Sd. That while the increased measure of atmospherlo humidity might b& 
imperceptible to the senses, or poBsihlynot de terminable by loatrumenta, 
it might yet be sufficient to check evaporation from the lake, and thus pro- 
mote the increase of its waters. 
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4tli. That the increased vegetation in the valley had the effect not onJy 
of iuweaBliig the atmospheric humidity, but also of modifying the tempera- 
ture of the air, thus clieaking Its tendeocy to ascend and rapidly carry its 
vapor out of the valley. 

Mr. Bowles must have been edified by this exposition, as he published 
my letter in hia excellent paper. But was I right? For fourteen 
have not learned whether the lake has so acted as to explode my theories. 
La order to aee how near right I liad been la the volunteer explanatiou to 
Mr, Bowies, I at once began to read all the books I could get that were 
likely to enlighten me, and among others I read George P. Marstk'a book, 
"iMan and Nature," which has many passages showing how human action 
has apparently modified climatio conditions, and mostly for the 
many parts of the earth's surface. By tiilB course of inquiry my attentioa 
became directed to the great western plains, and to questions connected 
wltii their possible usefulness. 

The Union Pacific Railroad had already been built aoroas the plains from' 
Omaha to Ogden, connecting there with the Central Pacific Railroad of Cal- 
ifornia. The Kansas Pacific Railway was In operation to Kit Carson, 150 
miles east of Denver, and would reach Denver in a few months. 

An examinatloDof the reports of the civil engineers of the Kansas Pacdfio 
Railway satisfied me that they had underrated the value of the oo 
along the road ; and in February, ISTO, I published an article on the 
mate of the Plains," in which certain facta in regard to the seasons of raiijr 
fall were for the first time stated in the public journals. A condensation of 
that article is here given, the reader to consider himself pemsing it in 1870, 
when its suggestiona were new : 

" The progress of settlements in Kansas has already taken a large slice 
off the ' desert ' of our geographies, and has spread dlveraified agriculture 
over the borders of the bnflalo range. Can the march ' 
view of the fact that settlers are rapidly occupying the more favored parts 
of the public domain, and that the demand for lands will, at an early day, 
press closely on the supply, this ia an interesting question, not to railway 
managers only, but to humanity. In thirty or forty years we shall hav 
one hundred millions of people, and they must have homea. 

" The questions are not of soil but of climate, As a rule, the plains are 
not sterile ; they are only, oomparatively speaking, arid. With rain enough, 
production Is assured ; and the proportion of unproductive land would be 
lesa than is generally supposed. Hence it is worth while to inquire whether 
there ia not a better supply of moisture than has been believed. One grand 
fact in regard to the rainfall o^'er all the territory between Fort Leaven- 
worth and the mountains haa heretofore attracted little or no attention, 
Prof, J. W. Foster's interesting work on the 'Mlasissippi Valley,' speaking 
of the 'moisture which fertlUzea the continent,' says: 

" ' The tains whloh water the Atlantic slope are equally distribated, the 
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rtlona betweoh the four seasons being very alight. Thuae which water 
KUeeissippi Valley are uuequally distributed, those of spring and sum- 
being greatly In excess ; a fact which has been overlooked bymoetme- 
irologlsta in reference to the geographical distribution of plants,' 
Prof. Foster illustrates this distribution by a table, embracing New 
'ork, Ann Arbor, Fort Leavenworth, Fort Biley, Fort Laramie, Fort 
Yanm, and Ban Francisco, and shows that as we pass westward ftom tlie 
Atlantic the inequality increaaea until we reach the Blerra Nevada. He 
aaye: 

Contrasting the two stations. New York and Fort Laramie, it will he 
:u that on the seaboard about 45 per cent, of the yearly precipitation oc- 
:e daring the fall and winter, while on the plains only 25 per cent, occurs 
dnring that period ; and that, while on the seaboard the precipitation is 
nearly uniform during the four seasons, three-fourths of the precipitation 
on the plains occurs during the spring and summer months.' 

"The fact to which our attention is thus called Involves millions of 
wealth and an inestimable sum of human happiness. The excess of precipi- 
tation in spring and Biimmer will give thousands of farms to industrious 
settlers in regions where the total annual rainfall seems too limited for 
agriculture ; whereas, if the precipitation on the plains were as uniform 
throughout the year as on the seaboard, vast areas now filling up with intel- 
ligent and enterprising people would be practically uninhabitable, unless 
artesian wells could be extensively used for irrigation, or by some miracu- 
louB change the amount of annual precipitation could be greatly increased. 
As the rains are now distributed, the grasses and many of the cultivated 
annual plants enjoy a season of growth and vigor that brings themto per- 
ftction. 

The following table of stations In or near the latitude of St. Louis gives 
pwoipitation in the different si 
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"This table shows that the rainfall of the four seasons at Washington 

varies leas than an inch, and that the autumn and winter raina are slightly 

in excess of those of spring and summer. But when we get aa far west as 

^^noinnati we find that 55.1 per cent, of the yearly rainfall occurs hi the 
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epring lud summer, and only 44.9 in autumn and winter. Moving on west- 
ward, we find the proportion and amount of spring and eummer rains 
the other stations in the table are as follows : 

"At St. Louis, 62,5 per cent, of the yearly fall, or 28.44 inches ; at Fort 
Leavenworth, 66.7 per cent, of the yearly fall, or 20.21 inches ; at Fort Riley, 
68.8 per cent of the yearly fall, or 15.00 inohea; — showing a persistent and 
remarkable increase of the percentage in spring and sumiuer a 
westward. 

" The amount of annual precipLtation beoomes of less importani 
we thus find the growing seasons so well supplied. The arrangement ia 
worthy of admiration for its beauty, and of gratitude fbr its beneficence. Its 
results are, that, while tbe annual rainfall on the plains may not be enough 
to sustain arborescent vegetation In natural forests, it ia yet enough, coming 
as it does in spring and summer, to nourish and mature tbe grasses and the 
annual plants of agriculture. The plains thus become habitable, and even 
without forests may have a future of population and plenty. But there Is 
ground tot the belief that success in tree growth, in artificial ptautatlone, 
may be within our reach. 

" Forest growth on the plains of Kansas and Colorado, at tbe hand of 
mad, may seem to many persons too remote, if not too cblmericat, for prac- 
tical men. "But, to the same class of minds, the railway itself, and the won- 
derful developments already witnessed, were impossibilities. Intelligent 
men know that the results already won oa the sand dunes and plaii 
Fiance, Germany, and other parts of Europe, as well as in Algeria, give 
assurance that a great deal may, in a comparatively short time, he done to 
clothe the ' desert ' and, perhaps, to modify its climate, 

"Turning to the table agaiu, it appears that Fort Riley has tliree-flfthB 
as much spring and summer rain as St, Louis, where we have, as a me 
tbe seasons, more than is needed. Plant growth in the vicinity of 
Riley is known to have the average success of any other productive region 
In the temperate zone. 

"It Is to be regretted that no exact data Is extant in regard to rainfall 
along the line of the Kansas railway between Fort Riley and Denver. \Va 
have no rain gauge record, nor even careful estimates ; nothing, in fact, 
more definite than the journals of Fremont In 1844. These journals, permed 
long before there was any thought of the railway taking its present line, 
leaveon themlndno idea of rainless desolation. In summer, along the Smoky 
TTIll river. On the contrary, the warmth of coloring In Fremont's pictureH 
Is In striking contrast to the sober drab In which the Naturalist of the rail' 
way has painted the whole scene. Certainly, if the railway reports can It* 
charged with any exaggeration, it comes in the unusual shape of depre^i 
tion rather than an overestimate of the country. 

"Further and more particular data are very desirable, bnt are bardly 
attalnahle in time to anticipate the advent of setrtleraents. The railway 
pushes on during even the winter months. The same scanty precipitation 
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I tbat ia in winter so favorable to live stock (with but scanty shelter) is also 
FiPropiUoua to railroad building, and there will be aettlementB for pastoral 
I tadustry, if not for tillage, scattered aloug tlie line from Sheridan to Denver 
I before the rain gauge oan have time to give the record of more than a sea~ 
AOU or two, 

"Ueaatline it is pleasant to reflect that the phenomena of Nature are 
daily becoming better understood. We at this day enjoy broader views 
than past generations of the use to be made of the Great Plains. Even the 
^raad ideas of Wm. Gltpin in regard to the " American Pastoral Domain" 
lire short of the value of that immense region between the west line of Mia- 
eouri and the mountains of Colorado. We now see and understand that a 
elimate assuring the spring and summer growth of grass may enable us to 
^row the cereals without Irrigation, although the annual fell of rain, stated 
apart from the reasons of its oocnrrenae, seems inadequate to this result. 
" It may be replied to this that In New Mexico irrigation, as a rule, is 
BSential. True ; but the conditions there are not the same as on the plains. 
Rew Mexico is traversed by mountain ranges, which attract the rains from 
^r cultivated portions. The precipitation at Santa Fe is stated at 1!J.S3 
_^ches for the year ; 2.83 inches in spring ; 8.90 in summer ; 6,02 in autumn, 
and 2.08 lu winter. Bpringand summer thus appear to have 59.0 percent., 
and summer and autumn 75.2 per cent, of the yearly amount. But the 
spring riiiuB of New Mexico are only about one-third of those at Fort 
Riley ; and the 8.90 inches of summer rain In New Mexico come principally 
in August, too late for the farmer. In spring alone Fort Riley has four- 
tenths of the annual rainfall of New Mexico, and in spring and sumjuet 
together nearly eight-tenths, or \5.0S inches for spring and summer, against 
10.89 inches in New Mexico for this period. Hence agriculture, In the latter 
region, where evaporation is more rapid than on the plains, must call Irriga- 
tion to its aid. The conditions are similar west of Fort Lyou, in the valleys 
of the Upper Arkansas and its tributaries. 

"It may be stated, as a feet, that experieitoe, for one-third the distance 
ftom the Missouri river to Denver, justifies the expectation that wheat, corn 
oAts, and other annual products of agriculture, brought to maturity by spring 
and summer rains, will be grown without irrigation, all the way from their 
present western limit in Kansas to the upper forks of the Smoky Hill river. 
"Within the Influence of the mountains the precipitation Is less than 
ftirther out on the plains ; a,nd, therefore, as we ascend the slope of the foot 
hills the available streams must be used for irrigation, 

" The problem of constant water supply for domestic uses, tor live stock, 
etc., on some parts of the plains, is not without difficulties. The lailway 
will solve it, to some extent, in providing for its own necessities. 

"To many persons it may seem a bold proposition that the climate of 

Kansas will enable her to become one of our principal food producing states ; 

U but its tsatb, is tteing so rapidly demonstrated that closet theory Is hardly 
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in place. Facta are begiDuing to tell the tale with more effect than phil- 
oaopby. 

" In this connection the resemhiance of Kansas to a part of the world as 
venerable for age ae she is charralng In youth, is worthy of notice. Sopie 
time since 1 called the attention of Gen. Palmer to the aimilarlty in climate 
of the western plains to the great wheat produeing region of Russia, drain- 
ing into the Black Bea. I find tliat the work of Prof. Foster recogniEes in a 
very pointed manner this similarity. He has received from a gentleman io 
Chicago, whose early life was passed in that part of Europe, an elaborate 
paper on Bouthem Russia, showing that nearly 400,000 square miles of that 
region are suited to wheat growing. The Professor gives a description of 
the grain producing 'steppes,' their soil, climate, tree-growth, and streams; 
and it is remarkable how well that description applies to Western Kansas. 
The annual rainfall in the wheat region of Southern Russia is surprisingly 
like that of the plains, both in amount and seasons of occurrence ; and the 
similarity of the natural vegetation of the two regions Is at once very re- 
markable and very encouraging." 

In elTeefc, this article on the climate of the plains asserted a discovery. 
It presented in a new aspect the vast region east of the moontaina wiiich 
had been reputed worthless, except for very limited grazing resources. If 
the assumptions of the article were only partially well founded, they opened 
a prospect of reducing to usefulness a portion at least of the " desert." But 
how were my theories to be tested ? 

In the spring of ISTO, I visited Kit Carson, then the terminus of the rail* 
way. At Salina, Kansas, IS7 miles Tvest of Kansas City, I was assured that 
ail the country beyond was impracticable desert, as the " hot winds " pro- 
vented any cultivation; but I returned to 8t, Louis with a notion that 
something might be done on the plains to test if not prove their usefulnesB, 
and I proposed to the directors of the Kansas PaclHo Railway that I would. 
undertake the work of investigation and experiment. This was a big pro- 
posal, especially in comparison with the salary attending its acceptance. It 
in tact meant, that I must be in some measure a geologist, a botanist, » 
brmer, a meteorologist, a horticulturist, and a philosopher general, in order 
to deal with ail questions which might arise, and to teat by esperiment tha 
capabilities of the country. Besides it was understood by my thrifty em- 
pioyers, that In my novel office as their " Industkial Agent " I must not 
hide the Ught of my opinions under any bushel, but should let the world 
know what was going on, as a means of advertising the road I If I should 
fail in proving the wealth of the country, I could at least demonstrate that 
it had a railway in it! Kosuch mission had ever been underCakeii before, 
or probably ever will be again. 
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CHAPTEB XLV. 

EXPERIMENTAI. PLAm'ATIONS — TBE FLOW ON THE FI.AtNS— BOS AUERICANUS 
IM SIGHT — BEAM BBOKEK — WAITING FOR MOTIVE POWKR — RAILWAY 
OPENED TO DENTEK — SPLENDID EXC 15 KSI ON — SCIENCE AND LABOK DNITE 

PROF. HENKT— CLIMATIC EXPOSITION — REPORT TO DK. HA YUEN— ADDRESS 
ON TRKE CULTCRE — CONGRESS PASSES AM ACT— BIG IDEAS — A OENEBAI.- 
IZATION ON STORMS. 

Ill 1870, settlements extended to Saline eouDt^, Kansas, two biudred 
nlles weat of Kansas City, with a few aoattered farms beyond, in Bllsworth 
eouDty, near Fort Harker. The hufliilo then pastured witbin eight of the 
A>rt, haying- their main siunmer range across tbe next two hundred and fifty 
mUee of tbe railway ; aud they were often bo numerous near tbe track that 
passengers could sboot them fiom the cars. I decided to begin my experi- 
ments in the bufiklo range, and selected three stations for the little patches 
Of a few acres each, which I gravely called "plantations." 
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The first essay In the buS^lo pasture was not fortunate. With a large 
ptsdrie plow, suited to Illinois or Missouri, and a hired team of oxen, a trial 
was made at Wilson In the solid soil of the Great Plains. Instead of break- 
ing the sod we broke the plow ! Bos Amerioanus, in full view on the Smoky 
Hills, seemed to be regarding us with a languid interest, as if bis ancestral 
acres were in no inunediate danger from our operations. The prairie dogs 
came out of their burrows and derisively yelped at us. That kind of plow, 
evidently, was too weak for tbe desert. 

Airanglag to repair the plow, I decided to wait till the grade to Denver 
■bould be completed, anil get mules owned by the Railway Company, as 
■with them the work could probably be done with less profanity on tbe part 
of the drivers tlian with hired oxen. In the meantime I could Hud oeoupa- 
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tlon in studying the country ; and this was by no meaae a profitless arrange- 
ment. For, certainly, a man going out into the waste placta to reform 
continent, and teach everybody eometbiug that nobody ever knew befoit 
might well be permitted to learn something himself to begin with I 

The railroad operatives — those useful men who were truat«d with eni- 
gines and trains and people's lives, but who had placed no very exall 
value on the plains for any other use than to grow buffalo beef --had ni 
confidence in my projected work, but thought it all " (blank) nonsense." ] 
sometimes overheard their opinions, not complimentary to my views and 
projects, and of doubtful flavor as to myself, "I don't reckon that old chap 
believes anything will grow out here," one would say to his chum, "bug 
like enough he has a nice berth, anyway!" They seemed to have as llttW 
faith in my integrity of intention as the Secretary of War, Mt. Davis, had i 
the Integritry of the gentlemen who In 1856 proposed to improve the navigi 
tiou of the Mississippi under contract. 

The General Superintendent of the Railway, Col. A dna Anderson, waa- 
in full harmony with me as to the necessity and propriety of my mission] 
and granted nie all the facilities which the fluaucial condition of the Com* 
pany warranted. 

Passengers on the trains were decorous, but, T tidnk, rather Incredulous. 
They would look as if they thought my views would be very sound— Ifl 
could only prove them by teats of climate and soil ; but the novelty of tha 
enterprise attracted their good wishes. 

Oh the Jst of September, 1870, the Kansas Pacific Railway was completed- 
froni Kansas City and Leavenworth to Denver, having from Denver, by the 
Denver Pacific Railway, a connection through to the Union Pacific to Chey- 
enne ; and our continental line was thus an accomplished fact. 

The opening of the Railway to the mountains was recogrdied by 
President, Mr. John D. Perry, and by the directors, as an event of groftt 
Importance to the American people as well as to the Railway Company \ 
and It was accordingly distinguished by a grand excursion from Kan- 
sas City through to Denver and Cheyenne, in a train of nine new Pull- 
man cars. This was the finest train of cars, Mr. Pullman said, that had 
up to that time ever been put together anywhere In the world. The 
unique pleasure trip, unequalled by any preceding railway jaunt, oocb- 
pied several days, including stage coach visits to Idaho Springs and Georjte- 
toWD, in Colorado, not then reached by rail. The excursionists were railroad' 
magnates, cabinet ministers, members of Congress, state officers, profess- 
ional gentlemen, editors and correspondents of public journals, merohantsi 
manufacturers, and others ; — an assortment seldom equalled of brains, cul- 
ture and business experience. They saw bufialoes and antelopes, coyotes 
and prairie dogs, but I had no plowed ground or farms to show them, as I 
had not obtained tho mules to draw the reconstriioted plow. 

At length, ou the 12th of September, the mules arrived at Pond Creek, 
near Fort Wallace, together with two Irish laborers, to begin the important 
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work ofdenionstratiiig the UBefUlnesB of the great plains, Never was so big 
a work liegon with bo Uttie parade, or means so bumble ; but Science and 
Labor (combined in the two Hibernians and ruyseir) were united In tbe 
desert, and we sowed our experimental grains — wheat, rye, aud barley — at 
Pond Creek, September 28th ; at Ellia, October 20tlt ; and at Wilson, Novem- 
11th, 1870. This was the first seed of winter grains ever planted west of 
[aworth county, in Kansas, We sowed grasa seeds too, and planted some 
of trees. The work of redeeming the domain of the buffalo was begun. 
"i^Ofget not the date, Oh Learned and Wise Reader! It was 1870. 

While at Pond Creek, iu Septembier, I wrote to Professor Joseph Henry, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute, a letter that he published in the 
Annual Report of the Institute for 1870. I said to the distinguished meteor- 
dlo^st, that I bad been on the plains nearly all the time from early In May 
September, and that there had been much dry weather, but not one day 
Ithout clouds ; no day on which the sun would rise clear and roll along a 
cloudless canopy to the west. There had always been humidity enough to 
form clouds at the proper height, and on many days they Would be seen 
defining, by their flat bottoms, the esact line where the condensation 
became sufficient to render the vapor visible. The aun would be partially 
obecured only at Intervals; the condeusatluu not being of a character matert- 
to lessen the effect of bis rays in giving us heat aud light, until in the 
part of the day, when appearances of a storm were apt to present them- 
flves In some part of the heavens ; only, however, 1«o often to pass away 
ithout giving us the desired shower. 1 concluded from all this that abun- 
,t moisture had floated over the plains to have given us a great deal more 
than would have been desirable if it bad been precipitated. Sometimes 
a storm would be seen to gnther near the liorizon, and we could see the rain 
pending from the clouds like a fringe, tiangiug apparently In mid-air, un- 
able to reach the expectant earth. The rain stage of condensation bad been 
reached above, but the descending shower was apparently revaporized, and 
thus arrested. 

In a moderately calm day— for our calms were only moderate In that airy 
region— I bad observed little columns of dust to arise, generally scattered 
in all directions. These usually, if not always, coincided vilth. mirage ; not 
tfiat they appeared>iu the mirage, but coincided In the time of their appear- 
ance. The mirage, however, very often appeared on days too windy for the 
little columns to be formed ; they being only whirlwinds rendered visible 
by the dost taken up. Within forty-eight hours after the little column 
phenomena, I had noticed that the wind was apt to be loo min g strongly from 
the northward, laden with a mist or scud that aometimeB reached the dig- 
nity of rain. I regarded tbe little columns as electrical In their origin. 
They could not be due to currents of air meeting and whirling round each 
other, aa pliilosopbera used to teach ua, because there was little or no move- 
ment of the atmosphere except In the ooluiona themselves. The fact that 
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storms occuired Boon after their appearance saBtained the supposition ( 
their electrical origin. 

The changes of wind were often very sudden from southward, the pr« 
Tallin^ point In aumtner, to all points, but mainly to the north. Sometlui 
this change was observed during the progresB of a rainstorm, and app«arei 
to be due to a local ot limited cyclone ; but the diOerence in temperatur 
between the south and north winda seemed to forbid the cyclone theory, 
conld not understand how a circuit of a few hundred miles in the beati 
prairie should so cool a corrent of air that bad only whirled by us a she 
time before. If we reject the cyclone theory, we must suppose parallel bu 
opposite currents in streaks. 

On the 15th of July, a fine example of this sudden change of directioi 
and temperature In the wind was witnessed. A storm arose, with lightnini 
in the west, the southwest, and the northwest. The railway train was g 
ing eastward at the distance of about 325 miles from Kansas City. We wep 
soon enveloped in the storm ; rain and wind to strong from the north tha 
the wheels of the cars could be felt grating their flanges on tlie south ral 
and the rain drops, striking the eud windows of the car, ran across in a trn 
horizontal tine. In a few minutes the temperature had fallen so low as 1 
be uncomfortable ; but in a run of not over ten mites we were again in tb 
warm winds usual at that season, and these, by contrast, seemed to bo th 
hot winds sometimes esperienced. These hot winds were not, so f^r as 
had observed, apt to be constant in one place for any considerable length o 
time ; they would strike your face suddenly, and In perhaps a minute b 
gone. They seemed to run along in streaks, or overi/uUs, with the winds o 
ordinary (but rather high) temperature. They did not begin till in July n 
a general rule and were over by September Ist, or perhaps by August I5th 
Their origin I supposed to l>e, of course, in heated regions south or aottth 
west ; but their peculiar occurrence, so capricious and often so brief, I coul 
not explain to myself satisfactorily. 

I had no rain-gauge, but had remarked that the season of 1870, afta 
about the 15th of July, in those distant plains, had given us rain enough t 
make beautifully verdant the spots in the prairie burned off during th 
boated term early In July, From Kit Carson eastward the rains had t 
perhaps, exceptioually abundant. All through the summer we bad 
dew occasionally, and it had been remarked that bnffalo meat had beei 
more difficult of preservation than formerly — facta indicative of hunddJty il 
the atmosphere even when but little rainfall was witnessed. Turnips sowi 
in August would have made a crop at Pond Creek, 432 niHea west of 1 
sonri and about 3,2D() feet above sea level. Facts such as these seemed t 
sustain the popular persuasion In Kansas that a climatic cbuuge was tahlni 
place, promoted by tho spread of settlements westwardly ; breaking up pop 
tiona of the prairie soil ; covering the earth with plants that shaded th 
ground more than the short grasses, thus checking or modifying the hei 
tiom the earth's surface, &q. The fact was also noted, that, even where th 
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Blrifi soil was not disturbed, the short bufi^lo-graHs disappeared as the 
rontiei" extended weatwardly, and its place waa taken bygraises and 
r herbage of taller growth. That this chauge in the clothing of the 
I, if sitfflcleDtly extenaive, might have some modifying Influence on 
B ollmate I did uot dispute; but whether the ehauge had already spread 
over a large enough area, and whether the apparently or really wetter sea- 
sons might not be only part of a cycle, were unsettled questions. 

The civil engineers of the railway {in 1S70) believed that the rains and 
humidity of the plains had increased during the extension of railroads and 
telegraphs across them. If this was the case, it may have been, I said, that 
the mysterious electrical agencies, in which they seemed to have faith, but 
which they did not attempt to explain, had exercised a beneScial influence. 
What effect, if any, the digging and grading, the irop rails, the teuBion of 
steam in locomotives, the friction of metallic surfaces, the poles and wires, 
the action of batteries, &c., could possibly or probably have on the electrical 
oo nditions. as connected with the phenomena of precipitation, I did uot un- 
take to say. It may have been that wet seasons had merely happeued 
oinclde with railroads and telegraphs. It was observed that the poles 
Bthe telegraph were quite frequently destroyed by lightning ; and It wm 
B>bab]e that the lightning thus discharged in many places where before 
e erection of the telegraph it was not apt to do so, and perhaps would not 
ich the earth at all. 

. In a commuoication to Dr. F. V. Hayden, U. 8. Geologist, publiahed in 

his Report for 1870, 1 wrote in December of that year as follows : 

" There are facts which austaiu the popular notion of a climatic change 
[on the great plains] manifested in a more hunild atmosphere, In greater 
^ufall, and a chuuge of vegetation. It la certain that rains have increased; 
Ills Increase hae coincided with the increase of settlements, railroads, and 
tiegraphs. If Influenced hy them, the change of climate will go on ; if by 
^xtramundane or cosmical Influences not yet understood," as supposed by 
r. Lipplncott, the change may be permanent, progressive, or retrograde. 
[think there are good grounds tu beliiiive that It will be progressive. 
pthin the last fifteen years, in Western Missouri and Iowa and Eastern 
insas and Nebraska, a very large aggregate of surface has been broken up 
9. holds more of the rains than formerly. During the same period modl- 
Ing influences have been put In motion In Montana, Utah, and Colorado. 
■ry small areas of timbered lands west of the Missouri have been cleared ; 
b equal, perhaps, to the area of forest, orchards and vineyards planted. 
IBce it may be said that all the acts of man in this vast region have tend- 
|fto produce conditions ameliorative of the climate. With extended settle- 
Bits on the Arkansas, Canadian and Red rivers to the south, as well as on 
b tiver system of the Kaw valley and on the Platte, the ameliorating cou- 
ms will be extended in like degree; and it partakes more of sober reason 
Bm of Wild fancy to suppose that a permanent and beneficial change of 
utte may he experienced. The appalling desolation of large portions of 
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the earth'B surfoce through the acta of man hi destroyhig the foreets [sea 
Marsh's book, "Man and Kature"] jaatifies the trust that the cultivation o 
taller herbage and trees in a reg-lou heretofore covered rntunly by short 
graaaes, may have a converse effect." 

Ko oue hast ever to my knowledge questioned the aoundnesa of the views 
preseDted in the letter to Prof. Heury or the commiinioatiou te Dr, Hayden ; 
aod iu all the years sinoelSTO I have Been no reason to change or modify 
them. In January, 1871, in an address to the Farmers' Institute of the Kan- 
aoB Agricultural College, I said : 

"The project of glowing trees in western Kansaa without IrrlgaHoi 
regarded as impossible by those not well Informed, and as difficult by those 
who have studied the conditions. With a chmute comparatively arid, In IK 
region swept by wind| apt to be persistent and at times violent, the natural 
strength of the soil must be exerted under disiidvantages. But similar dis- 
advantages are to be found in distant regions, once covered with forest buS 
now more desolate than any part of tbe plains. The hand of man has there 
destroyed. It is now proposed that the hand of man shall here restore, off 
create. The native vegetation aud also the herbage that springs up aUuosG' 
as if by spontaneous generiitlon, hi places where the earth ia disturbed e 
by tbe wheel of a common wagon, afford much encouragement. The grasses, 
tbe tliistles, the sunflowers, the blooming ipomea, the rugged cleome, t 
structures of vegetable tissue and fibre ; and the tree we wish to grow is 
only the same result of mysterious elaboration carried a few degrees further 
and manifested in tbe arborescent form. Hence the most unlettered ob- 
server, finding the grasses yielding in the broken ground to the robust and 
woody stemmed plants, expounds the true philosophy in his frequent ques- 
tion— 'if grass and weeds grow so well, why not trees?' Nature has 
answered the question in the trees scattered over western Kansas. The 
domain is destitute of foMst; but the ash, the box elder, the cottonwood, 
the elm, the hackberry, the oak, the plum, the walnut, the willow and thd 
cherry, — all of which are found in western Kansas, and some persistent 
beyond the utmost bound of the state — bear testimony to tbe possibility of 
tree growth over large areas. We may pass by the fossil wood imbedded' 
in the strata in many parts of the plains as belonging to a past, though 
recent, geological era ; but the Uving trees suggest at once by their location 
the feasibility of extended forest growth and the reason of their soarcity. 
They aro usually found near water or In ground comparatively moist. 
They are always found where they are sheltered irom Area, Their location 
teaches us that proteelion from fires must be assured. 

" Were it possible, by some magic process, to break up the entire aurfkca 
of western Kansas to a depth of two feet, we should thereby begm to muka 
a new cUmate. We should have a growth of taller herbage over tbe entire 
area ; less reflection of the sun's heat ; more humidity in tlie ntmoephe 
more constancy in springs, pools and streams; fewer violent storms ; ju 
ftequent showers | and less caprice ajid fury in tbe winds. A single y 
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would witness the advent of this ch&nged vegetation and the beginning or 
this new climate. In three years — the Area kept out— there would be young 
trees in many places; aud hi twenty years there would be fair young for- 
ests. The question whether forest growth increases the actual amount of 
rainfall need not be dJBcuaseii. A new climate does not need more absolute 
.precipitation to make it a bleaaing, but more constant atmospherie humidity. 
"^hat part of Kansas between Manhattan and Leavenworth, has more rain- 
>1I In Inches than Sngland ; yet the Kansas climate, compared with that of 
Ingland. is arid. Cover the entire area with forest, and out climate, if not 
humid as that of England, would be greatly changed. 
" Nor is the view presented of the possibihty of forest growth in Kanaas 
inoonsistent with the conclusion of meteorologieta, that our prairies and 
open plains are due to scanty precipitatl'm. This la the cause ; nut, how- 
ever, because the absolute precipltatJonls not enough to sustain tree growth, 
but because it is not enough to protect it against destruction by fires. 
Throughout the prairie regions east of the 9Bth meridian, it is apparently 
the universal rule, that where flres are stopped, tree growth soon begins. 
Give us tnununlty from lires in western Kansas, and to a great extent the 
plaluB will clothe themselves with shrubs, aud trees, even without a break- 
ing up of the surface. • » • 

To redeem to civilized uses, and to cover with happy homes the im- 
lense region west of the 98th meridian,— a region of capabiUtles vastly 
neater than its past repute would uuggeat — is a work worthy of the age and 
of the nation. The United States, not only aa the great landed proprietor, 
but in the interest of humanity, ought to lead lo the work, either by forests 
planted at the public cost, or by subsidies in money or lands to individuals 
or companies." 

The suggestion that the United States ought to aid forest culture was 
"ized within two years ftom tlie date of this address, by the passage of 
the Act of Congress grauting lands to settlers on condition that a part 
"should be planted with trees. In the same address I suggested that the 
military reservation at Fort Harker ought at once to be donated to the state 
of Kansas for a nursery to grow forest trees for the settlers to plant; aud 
that the Fort Riley reservation ought also, in time, to be given to tlie state 
for a grand University, in wiiich forestry should be one of the branches 
taught ; but these ideas were too big to get into the heads of the Senators 
and Congressmen. 

The little columuaofduat mentioned in the letter to Prof. Henry were in 
it little tornadoes. They were the visible effeota of causes (electricity and 
,gnetism) indicated in a letter 1 wrote in 1871 to George P. Plant, of St. 
on the subject of signal stations on the plaius. The met-eorology of 
'"the great plains, I said, had never been studied from facts. It had been 
theorized on a great deal, and many pretty superstructures had been raised, 
only lacking good foundations to be perfect. Some of the storms originating 
j>liunB take up their march to the sea, and of these I said; "When 
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one of the grand rain or snow storms is on Ita march to the sea, its progress I 
may be recorded and warnings given. Tlie progress is generally sit about I 
the rate of twenty miles an hour. The Bureau can tell when it Is at the | 
west line of Missouri, and there will be twelve to fonrtcen hours to prepare I 
for It In Bt. Louis." In the same letter I g-enerallzed somewhat for the I 
benefit of the high science men : 

" Let us suppose the earth, with its present atmosphere, ita diurnal rot»- 1 
tlon, Its annual motion, and its relation to the heavenly bodies,— and « 
out any disturbing cause within itself ;— ought not the winds to he regular I 
in their course, aa InHuenoed by the beat of the sun, and the attraction of | 
the spheres, changing with the seaHOUB but ever uniform? Would uot the I 
heated air take up the waters and the cooler condense them in one uniform I 
round, giving to each locality always the same clear atmosphere, or mist, or I 
rain, or snow, at the same time each year, — the recurring season having the I 
wind from the same point avd attended hy the same conditions as In the I 
year before? But may we not have in what we call ei. e ctbi city and w 
NETISM something that Interferes with what would, but for their existence, 
be the normal condition of the atmosphere ? Are they not the disturbing 
causes, probably influenced and ai-Ced on by the sun, perhaps by other ' 
bodies; pervading the solid globe with their currents, and passing to and ] 
from and through the atmosphere ?— attracting and beating, and repelling I 
and cooling its partioles, and thus producing those disturbances which we I 
call storms?" 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 



^ MKBRASKA SENATOB — EAHI.T SPKINO WOKK — OUK C 

TIMOIJT — AfiKlCOLTCKAL KDITORS TESTIFT^COL. (lEORGB T, ANTirONV'S 
COMPLIMENT— AN OFFICIAL KKrORT OP INUUSTRIAI, AGENT— POND CKEBK. 
BLLIS AND Wl l.aON- WHEAT SRIPMENTS FROM THE PLAINS- INCREASE OF 
SF.TTLEMENTa AND PROD CCTIONS — ONE BAD STORM —HEKDEB'a TALE IN 
DIALECT. 

liOrd Bacon, or William Bhakepeare, wrote the pla^B aaorlbed to the lat- 
", and said — 

"The evil that men do live Btter them; 
Tlio good is oft interred witt their bones." 

t the good la eometirtieB lasting ; If not In the memorieB of men, yet in 
Lgible resultB. Senator P. W. HItchoock, of Nebraska, may be credited 
h perhaps the largest Bhare lu paaslug the act of Congress to promote 
e-planting on the Western plains. ThouBandeof aorea have been planted 
idet that act. The Senator is dead, but the little groves are living. They 
f not preserve his name, but the good he did 1b not interred with bis 
; It lives after him. Having aided to get the timber-ciiltare act, I do 
it agree with those who desire its repeal. No better use can be made of 
lad In the plains than to let those have it who plant trees thereon. 

By the first of March, 1871, the two Hibernians and myself were again 
»dy for work, and for three sensons this was our date to begin spring oper- 
iAona. The ground would on some days be flrozen and not thaw till noon, 
Hit the fact that we could begin farm work at all so early In the season is 
^portant. Moving as we did trora station to station, with our entire outfit 
I mules, wagon, plows, &c., our tlnie in the planting season was fully 
Mnpied; yet I managed in the early part of 1871 to write some twenty let- 
\iK to the Lawrence Journal on "Forest Trees for Kansas," and gave many 
s of value to people of the State. The closing letter had a few passages 
Btended simply for pleasantry : 

" Our Agricultural College gives me quite enough to do. Perhaps you 
^ve not known that we have suoh a thing out here, west of BrootvlUe ! 
o have ; but fastidious people may not like the way our college ie 
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carried on. It la run with a team of mules, plows, harrowB, hoes, rakes, 
apudes, two men (atudenta), and myself. Louis XIV, said; • LUtat^c'e^t 
moi." (The state— that la me !) Not from oatentation, hut ftom necesflity, 
Louis must be Imitated; "The Faculty— that lame!" The whole coi^a of 
professors is condenaed into one. We trust the labors may uot makea corpse 
of that cue. This college la both ' scientifle ' and ' practioal.' The ' lectures' 
begin about five o'clock a.m. and are continued until dark, with intervals 
of recitation at meals. Instead ofa blackboard we use a parallelogram of 
the black soil of Kansas ; and there we draw furrows, and sometimea infer- 
ences. The ' students ' learu to draw rapidly, eapeeially on pay-day. 

"The Bubjects of our ' lectures,' with practical examples, are; plowing, 
harrowing; dragging (thestudents persist in calling it); staking out straight 
lines; opening farrows to plant trees in ; soaking and sprouting the seeds 
of trees; putting the roots of trees in dope (high-science word for mud, 
puddle) ; planting trees, with pulverized earth well pressed among the 
roots ; earthing up and leaving & loose surface; planting walnuts in such s 
manner that the expected 'aponglolea ' may have food ready, and the plu- 
mule' get out to aun and air without trouble ; pruning the little trees bo that 
their roots may not be called on to supply too many buds with moisture; 
turning the raw prairie sod on a few tree seeds, to see what they will do 
under such treatment ; sowing spring wheat and oats 7th March and hav- 
ing them op now ; planting corn 10th March, having it coming up and nip- 
ped by frost making quarter-inch Ice 11th April, but keeping alive below 
ground and sure to grow ; planting the primings of poplar and willow, to 
seelf cuttlnga will grow in the 'desert'; sowing grass seeds, and so on. 

" We have settled one point which has troubled other agricultural col- 
leges. We have the manual labor ayatem In full force, and it does well. The 
' students ' having to do a thing, come to understand it, and they cas 
it next time without the preliminary lecture. We find that even 
mules can he taught In this way ; for, having beeu at one kind of work, 
they bejome in some sort skilled In it. We also find that even the ' Facul- 
ty ' may learn something daily by hard work. 

" We have a large class of perambulating students, the amateur class 
from passing cars, who lean their chins on the top rail of the fence wliile the 
train Is watering, and absorb knowledge through the eye. No regular ' lec- 
tures ' are delivered to this class, who do not, in fact, need them; for they 
often kindly and generously volunteer to instruct MS. Not being under pay, 
this class is not in favor of the manual labor plan. 

' ' Our college grounds are high above sea level, and very broad the long 
way, reaching from Brookville to Denver. But we have thus far held our 
principal sessions only at Wilson, Ellis, and Pood Creek, Btretohlng out 
our college operations in this way gives ua a variety of climate, and secures 
ua a soil of unknown value. Another advantage is, that we cannot be said 
to bo-tnerely treading in the beaten track. We are not acting out the sug- 
gestions of the learned world, taken aa a whole ; for many very learned p 
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pleUavedouided, from theory, thatnathing could be done, where, in praciiee, 
' Wenow have grains and grasaes and trees growing. 

" Aa our operations necessarily demonstrate tiiat there is value m a large 

'portion of the public dumuln heretofore regarded aa worthless, you may 
t«uppose that the United States, as the largest land owner, contributes to 
ftbeexpense. All a mistuke. U. 8. has not contributed one dollar. Nor has 
Tlhe 8tttt« of Kansas. Nor has either been asked to do so. However benefi- 
f vial we hope to make our operations to Kansas as a State, we do not ask for 
ooney. Our 'Faoull^' only suggests that she shall do Justice to 

Uerself," 

lu the early summer of 1871 , the Missouri State Board of Agriculture vis- 
ited Uie mountains and critically examined my "farms" as they passed. 
On their return home, Henry T. Mudd, President, and Charles W. Murt- 
feldt, Secretary of the Hoard, addressed a formal letter to Bobert E. Carr, 
then President of the Railway, on the subject of my experiments. I copy 
^^^ this disinterested testimony from competent witnesses : 

^Eth( 



"Among all the evidences of growth and poBslbillties which we witnessed 

!to tlie vigorous young State of Kansas, none gave us greater pleasure than 
'the successful trials of trees, tree seeds, grains, and grasses, without irriga- 
tton, made In the distant plains under the orders of your Company ; and as 
teese trials are probably the first ever made by a privatie corporation to test 
the productive capacity of an immense area of lands, we deem it not im- 
proper to make a brief reference to them. 

"The first farm, at Wilson, is in a part of the continent heretofore re- 
tarded as too arid in climate for production, unless by aid of irrigation ; yot 
we found wheat, rye, and barley, sown November 11, 1670, ecjual to if not 
Myond the average crop of any part of the Union. Spring wheat, oats, 
; barley, Indian corn and Hungarian grass were promising well, and 
lorghum better than any the Board had seen this season. The transplanted 
es, generally, had grown remarkably well, and would do no discredit to 
y part of the country. Trees from seeds planted in fall of 1S70 and spring 
if 1871 were promising fairly. 

" At Ellis a hailstorm of unusual severity, which occurred on the first of 
3, had destroyed the grain and nearly all the seedling trees, and greatly 
aged the transplanted trees; but the wrecks showed that this planta- 
u had been iu a condition similar to that at Wilson. 

"At Pond Creek, within a few miles of the west line of the State of Kan- 

ir the one hundred and second meridian of longitude, we found 

s forest trees doing nearly as well as at Wilson, and promising the entire 

<se of several varieties. The rye at Pond Creek, sown on raw ground, 

d rate as a good crop In Missouri or IlUnoiH ; and of the winter wheat 

tnd barley, the plants which had endured the winter were heading out 

^ely. Bye may be regarded as a valuable crop to the west line of Kansas 
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(without irrigation); and further trials of wheat and iiarleyof the more 
hardy kinda, will in all probability prove to be entirely successful, 

"Upon the whole, the members of the Board were much impressed by 
the facte apparently establisiied by the trials alluded to, that the great 
plains have capabilities of production greatly beyond the public estiinnte. 

"The rapid spread of settlements westward fn Kansas, due to your tail- 
way, suggests that a few years will unite the communities of Kansas and 
Colorado; and, while It is manifest that live stock production must be the 
leading interest of the plains, the fact that grasses, grains and trees tufty 
surround the settler's home at a small outlay of labor, promises grand re- 
sults in the future." 

An excursion of agricultural editors and writers passed over the road in 
August, 1871 . Mr. M. L. Dunlap, of Champaign, IlUnoia, a well known 

agriculturist, wrote to the Chicago Tribune; 

' "Can these pastoral plains be settled? Ail say, ' Yes; bnt itmust be by 
the herdsman, who, like Jacob of old, may drive Ills herds ftom plain to 
plain, and lead a sort of nomadic life.' But there are elements that man 
will employ to make, in time, a material change in the whole aspect of 
the country. In their present condition, they are only valuable for pas- 
turage. But Mr. B. 8. Slliott, the Industrial Agent of the Kansas Pai'Ifle, 
has proved that trees may be grown on these plains without the aid of irri- 
gation, at least If this year's experience proves anything. He has also 
shown that wheat, oats, barley, corn, and potatoes may be grown to a rea- 
sonable extent." t 

The correspondent of the Albany Country Gentleman wrote : 

"The Industrial Agent of the Railway is called the ' Tree Planter of the 
Prairies.' He is reducing theory to practice; is teaching the settlers on 
these wide plains that they can grow their own forests, can plant their own 
firewood and timber, and may reasonably hope to profit by their own labors, 
and not invest money and toil only for those who will come after them. Mr. 
ElliottposBeasesavastamouutof information on all subjects, and has proved 
to all the wisdom of his project, and no one who has seen Ms plantations can 
doubt the poaslbliity of clothing these fertile prairies with forests of decidu- 
ous and evergreen trees. His experiments in arboriculture and agriculture 
on these vast plains will give him an enduring monument. We owed much 
of the pleasure of our travel over the Kansas Paeiflo Railway to his agree- 
able companionship, and shall ever remember him with pleasure, and bid 
him Godspeed in all his undertakings." 

The correspondent of the Germantown Telegraph said : 

" There is one point of the greatest interest. This ia the capacity of the 
country for tree-growth. The Kansas Pacific Railroad has been instituting 
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ments uuder the charge of Mr. R. 8. Elliott, whicb, so far ae can ba 
Qudged, have reaulted In oumplete suocese. We examined his plantations 
lilt various points and can testify to the extraordinary growth of the young' 
Mr. Meehau, of j-our place, Joaiah Hoopes, of Went Chester, and 
lUl. Doaglas, of Waukegau, 111., all freely stated that they had never seen 
h growth In the same time in their own localities. It is a suhject of the 
Createat importance In these vast and treeless plains, and as it promises to 
~ e completely successful, will add vastly to the wealth of the country and 
« comfort of the millions who will some day dU these plains." 



"Beyond the centra 1 portions of Kansas and Nehraslta the country Is so 
elevated, and so devoid of water or rain for irrigating purposes, that moat 
agricultural writ«rs have asserted, over and over again, it was useless to 
attempt any sort of treti-eulture, for they could not possibly live in so uncon- 
genial a soil and climate, Mr. B. 8. Elliott, Industrial Agent of the Kansas 
Pacific Railway, had become convinced that tree-culture was a possibility, 
and therefore commenced in the most exposed localities, to prove that the 
I plains did actually possess some encouraging signs of success in tree-growth , 
^■nd to remove beyond further question the prejudices of those writers who 
so little of the subject. The objects were twofold : First, to see if 
^oung trees taken from our ordinary comraeroial nurseries and triinsplanted 
rould thrive either with or without irrigation; and, second, to learn 
f what varieties adapted themselves most readily to (he situation, and made 
■the most rapid and healthy growth. His foclUtles for the purpose were 
catber rude. His only force consisted of two laborers, who knew nothing of 
tree-plaDting ; the boxes of trees were opened at three difierent stations, 
B^nd tha trees had to be transported from place to place, and suhjected to 
W^nsidemble handling, exposure, and delay, before all were finally planted. 
I At each place the ground was broken up last September to the depth of sis 
War eight Inches, and again plowed over this spring, when the seeds of some 
trees were so\4'n without special care, and the other young trees hastily 
jplauted. No artificial irrigation was resorted to, neither had there been 
touch subsequent cultivation of the ground, from the beginning of spring 
town to thelst of August. The ground was also not particularly advan- 
tageous for the purpose, being a high, roiling prairie, very dry soil, covered 
■with buffalo grass, and considerably exposed to tlie driving winds. This 
work was purposely done in a rude style such as a farmer would ordinarily 
practice. The seeds were sowu lirondcast on the plowed ground, harrowed 
In slightly, and left to take care of lhi>mBeIves. Enough has been done to 
E satisfy any saugutue man that tree-culture upon the far Western prairies 
pa no longer a doubt or a conjecture, but has a reasonable prospect of siic- 
The solution of these experiments is calculated to have an important 
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bearing, not only on tbe agriculture or tbose sectioDB, but also the climate, 
and may be looked upon as one of the most Important dlscovetiefi of modem 

Bev. William Cllft, of Mystic Bridge, Connecticut, wrote to Hearth and 
Home: 

" This is the first year of these experiments, and we can not tell what 
may transpire In the future. But so far thc-y are entirely successful, and 
there seems to be a good foundation for the belief of thia eminently practical 
man, the Industrial Agent, that he will succeed In making trees grow and 
In raising crops along the whole line of thU road." 

Extracts from the public journals, referring to the work on the plains, 
could be multiplied, but enough has been given to show how the results 
were regarded, and one more will suffice, Col, George T. Anthony, since 
Governor of Kansas, and now one of the magnates of the Mexican Railroad 
frnoj £1 Faso Bouth, wafi then editor of the Kansas Farmer, and in Janu- 
ary, 1E73, thus spoke of experiments on the plains, and of myself : 

" The Kansas Paciflc Company was the pioneer in this work. FoBseesed 
of a large tract of land in the western portion of this Btate, known as ' The 
Plains,' they organized an intelligent course of experiments in grain, fruit 
and forest culture, some three years ago, which promises an early, definite 
and favorable settlement of the vexed question of Its producing capability 
under cultivation. The Company was peculiarly fortunate in itB selection 
of a man to take charge of this apparently unpromising work. It was put 
ia charge of B. B. Klllott, of Missouri, who has brought to the work a singu- 
lar fitness in practical common sense, and a mind fortified by much and 
s-aried reading. These columns have carried out many reports of Ms work, 
and not a few terse articles from hia ready but careful pen." 

As Col. Anthony was a man of very positive character, and only wrote 
as he thought, his voluntary compliment was of value, rather as witnessing 
the importance of my work than as eulogy of myself. Appreciation Is a 
good thing, and a man who thinks he has done well may be allowed to 
desire it. 

My report of 28th April, 1873, to the directors, gave a fair view of the 
conditions and prospects. As a part of the history of Kansas I condense it 
here. A few years hence, the bookworms In Kansas libraries will hardly 
bo able to credit the tale that their state bad to be shown by experiment to 
be worthy of attention, before people would risk settlement In it. Tho re- 
port said : 

"The operations have been on a moderate scale, yet there has been eo 
great a variety of trees and plants tried, that nothing of value likely to suc- 
ceed has been neglected. All the experiments have been without irrigation. 
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■Fnllures in many things were expected, yet the aucceas has been such as to 
Hilly viudlcate yout wisdom In having triala mude. 

" The field at Pond Creek is uenr the one hundred and second degree of 
longitude west from Greenwich, on the western border of the Btate of Kan- 
i, partly In the flat, and partly on tlie slope of the upland. If a test place 
were desired with the most uJifevotablo conditions, wc have found it ; for 
I know of no spot lo all the plains less promising ; and whatever suoeeaa 
wo have bad iu this field may be equalled anywhere on the line of your 

ttoad. Poud Creek Is in the midst of that Immense grazing region, where 
the anomaly la presented of the moat nutritious graaaes on the most arid 
plaiua; the rieh juices uf the herbage being ooncentrated by the botsuna 
And drying alra of autumn, and thus cured into winter fodder for domeatlo 
animals, now beginning to take the place of the buffalo, elk aud antelope. 
But as fire may deattoy the range, and severe storms may occur as well as 
in Illinois or Missouri, some provision of winter ftjod is desirable, especially 
for horses and sheep j and the localities in which grass is aponlaneoualy 
produced for hay being of limited extent, compared with the vast area of 
grazing grounds, the question whether grain aud fodder could be grown 
without irrigation had peculiar intereat. It has been satisfactorily answered 
by your experiments. The diploma, given last September by the Denver 
Fair Assooiatlon to ' the Kansas Pacific Hallway Company for best rye in 
grain and stalk, and best sorghum, millet and' Hungarian grass grown on 
the great plains without irrigation,' renders further reference to these plants 
unnecessary. With the ground broken to sufficient depth, I think alfalfa 
will be of value In that region, judging from trials in a small way. Corn 
was tried last year, bin all, save a few hills, was destroyed by gophers. 
The bills which escaped were not hoed or otherwise cultivated ; yet, with 
the Bllkeateuotf by graaahoppers, they still matured ears well filled with 
grains. Three years ago It was not supposed by the most sanguine that eara 
would fill at all in that locality, depending on the rainfall alone, and all we 

^ hoped was to grow the stalks and blades as fodder. 
" Spring wheat and oats in 1871 (not tried since) matured their grain on 
btalks of moderate length. The settler can sow them with advantage. Rye 
was excellent la stalk and very fair in groin, both in 1871 and 1872, Winter 
wheat has felled at Pond Creek, but will, it Is believed, ifsown early enough, 
sucoeed in average seasons. 

"From seed, with rude treatment, ailaathus, bos-elder, black locust, 
honey locust, and Osage orange, grew fairly last season. But moat of the 
little trees bavo perished from the unusual dryness of the fall aud winter. 
With deep enough preparation of the ground, most of the seedlings of these 
and other trees would live, even through extreme winters, without protee- 
! tioD. Of trees transplanted in lb7l aud 1872, ash, box-elder, elm, honey 
I'looust, aud Oaage orange, have grown most vigorously, and all are hardy 
)xcept the last, which suffers from eitreme cold. Black walnut does not 
Lihow much vigor ; and the poplars aud willows, as also the silver maple, 
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have almost enliielj f^ed in the flat, though the latter, in very expooed 
positions on the apland, has grown well, and endared tho winter. It la a 
intereeting fact that near the west line of Kansas some trees seemed to dO' 
better on the aplands than in thebottonia. The tenderness in winter of tbft 
Osage orange is of less consequence, since we have in the bone; locust a 
vigorous and effective tree for bedgee. Our triale Indicate that this tree la 
at home la any locality, and grows well without irrigation, sboota laat year 
in the Pond Creek fleld reaching a length of four and live feet. To the trees 
already named the cotton-wood la, of course, to be added. Of evergreenS) 
the Austrian and Scutch pinea, and the red cedar, are possibly best foe tha 
extreme western regions of Kansas. 

" The wheat and rye at Ellis, mentioned in my last annual report {April 
30, 1ST2) as ' doing so well as to be the wonder of all observers,' maturedla' 
good condition. The wheat was pronounced by an experienced miller of Bt. 
Louis to be of a superior quality ; aad the rye compared well with the r3'eor 
Illinois to which the premium was awarded at the Bt. Loulr Fair. "Wheat: 
and rye, sown Aug. 37, IH'2, promised well daring the autumn, covering tha 
ground with a brilliant carpet of green ; but there being no rainfall after 
the early days of September, the plants dried up. They did not winter-kill, 
in the usual acceptation of that term ; it was death from dryness. By t' 
result we have only been put in the position of many farmers in Missouri 
and other States during the previous winter. I do not fear the average si 
sons. I am unshaken in the faith that wheat and rye are crops to l>e n 
onatElUs. 

" Com at Ellis— where, in 1870, we did not expect that ears larger thai 
nubbins would form or All — yielded so well that Btrangt-rs could not tinder 
stand how Its success had ever been doubted. Borghuni yielded abundasoi 
of seed, which might for many uaea be substituted for other grains. 

" Hungarian grass, millet, andaorghum, grown as fodder, werebf oonzs 
BUCcessfUl. A small plot of alfal^ established itself, and the plants wei 
among the flret to show green leaves this spring. A trial is being made tl 
fieasonof blue-joint grass. I think it possible, if not probable, that thli 
naUve plant of Kansas may turn oat to be the best for artificial meadows oi 
the plains. In course of time it will be likely to spread of itself all over thi 
country about Ellis, as it has already east of Brookville; but I have 
served that it is much more vigorous in plowed ground than in the hard sol 
of the prairies. Pumpkins, squashes, melons, beets, etc., all do well, 
nuts are produotive, and of unusual size. Castor beans grown at Ellis las' 
year were of such quality that Col, Thoa. Rlcheaon of Bt. Louis (pteaideut O 
the Collier Oil Co.) pronounced them 'flrst-oiaee,' equal to any receive 
f^m Illinois." 

" Trees from seed in 1872 — box-elder, black locust, honey locust and Osagi 
orange, were successful ; the two first making growth of sixteen to thlrtx 
six inches. Houey locust, growing from seed, is much damaged \ 
small, by the blister beetle; and gophers eat the roots of this tree aad ( 
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UurM In niauf thlDgH wen axptwled, yet tho bucocbb hai l>oen suoh no to 

vludluBt« your wlidom in bavlug trtals uiiidv. 
"The Held nt I'ond Creek Is doht thoone hundrml nnd second degreoof 
^tuile wfHl Trum (JrwuwicU, ou the western burder of the Stale of Kan- 
I, p«rtly til the tint, and jmrlly on thaalopouf the aplund. If a testpl^ee 
«d«slrt!d with the uioHt unfit vuruble conditions, wo have foand It; for 
nr of tio*ii(it In bII tlio plain* losa proniUhig ; und wbat«ver HUoceBH 
ive had In this Held may heeiguallod auywhere on the Una of your 
I'uud <.'roek la In the nildst of that lmnien»e ErjutUiK reKlou, when 
eonouialy la preaented of the must nutrltlouH grassea on th« nioatarld 
; thorlchJulutiM of the hertmge bolng concentrated by tbeboteutu 
trying airs of autumn, and thus cured Into winter fo.lder for domeiitie 
I, now heKloulUK t" ^^^ the plaoe of tlie bulfalo, elk and ant«lope. 
a flro may degtroy the ranKo, and si-vore stfirins may occur as well as 
B lUlnnlH or Mlaaoiirl, gome provision of wlnler food In deslrahle, cBpeclally 
r Itorsas and ohnnp; and th» loculitiea In whli'li gritsB Is spontanoously 
FpnxIUced for bay being of limited extent, compared with the viuit area of 
I frulug groundu, the (jiieBtlun whether grain and f'ldder could be growu 
uvttboutlrrlg'allon had peouljur Interest. Ithas heonBatlBfactorllyanawered 
yowr exjiorlmenta. Tho diploma, given last Soptember by the Denver 
r AHsoclntlon to ' the Kansas Paclflc Ualtway Company for bust rye in 
ain and Htalk, and bi»t Hortchum, millet and Ilungnrlau grass grown on 
egfTwit pliUnawltlionl Irrigation,' rondcrx further reference to these plan ta 
ry. With the gr..untl brokeo to suffiul.^nt depth, I think alfalfa 
I l>a of value in that region, Judging from trials In a amall way. Cora 
I tried last year, hiii all, save a few hills, was destroyed by gophers. 
A bills wlikih escapud were not htK'd or otherwise cnltlvuted ; yet, with 
jOm aUk eaten utTby grasshoppers, they stJIl matured ears well filled with 
l,<gnlua. Throe years ago H was not supposed by tho most sanguine that ears 
^ would All at all In that locality, depending on the ralufall alone, and all we 
1 was to grow ihe stalks and blades as fixlder. 

ing wheat and onts in I8T1 (not tried since) matured their grain on 
s of moderate length. The settler I'au sow them with advantage. Itye 
M oxeellont In stalk and very fair In trraln. both In 1871 and 1872. Winter 
It baa failed at Pond Creek, but will, It la believed, if sowu early enough, 
moooed 111 average aoacons, 

"FromBeed, with rude treatment, aliantbua, box-older, black locuBt, 

ley louuMt, and Osago orange, grew fairly last season. But mo«t of the 

"b trees have liorlshed fTrjiu the unusual dryness of the fall and wlnlor. 

h deep enough prc]iarution of tho ground, mostof the secdllnKs of these 

»ther trees would live, even through extreme winters, without protec- 

Of trees transplanted in IKTI and 1872, ash, hux-elder, olni, honey 

it, and Osage orange, have grown most vigorously, and all are liurdy 

u>pt the luKl, which sufTers from eitrome cold. Itlack walnut does not 

h vigor ; and the poplars and wIUowb, us aUo the silver maplft. 
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^one on since, and most of the people out there now do not know that thJ 
value of the country was ever doubted. If I had never esisted westemV 
Kansas would have been understood and made use of; but my operalioaa| 
hastened events. 

During my experience as ' Industrial Agent ' the trains were sometltDetfl 
In winter impeded by enow, but there was only one deattuotive storm alongfl 
the line of the Kansas Pacific Railway. This was in November, 1871. 
was at Wilson, where the storm began with rain, then turned to snow, aniB 
some cattle perished on the border of the eettlementa. Ne&i Ulils, herds oi 
the sliort buITalo grass, where the storm began with dry snow, stamped 
but none were lost for want of food. There was some loss of humiui 1 
near Fort Hays. 

THE HEBDEK'B tale. 
It'H lonesome, oli?— a herdJa' Bteers away out an SaUne? 
Well, BtrnDgor, no — wben wvuthor'a ta'r, lint roughiali vhen it's mean. 
Yoa can't go foalla' ronnd nnd keep Are bnndreil stoiira all rlgbt — 
JeBt try ttiem braadnoms onoo yourBslI. Bome ugly Btarmy ulght. 
Stampede, eb?— Well, I 'apeet they do, Tou never aeed it, eh? 
It Rlul whiit you've been osend to,— (or 'taint no nat'riU stray. 
OhP' lioop T— they're ott, with tails aot sU-uight. a-tearln' out o' algjit; 
If a bad In daylight, but It'a lest Inlemal otter night. 
Kde ronDd 'em. eh?— an' head 'em hack? Head back them Texas atwM 
Stranger, nben yon was made, was eCall a-Tunnin' ebort tor earB* 
But then, you've bad no show to Tarn, Jest eomin' out this (all;— 
ToD're like them Yankee chaps tliat giCs round here, and knon's It aUI 
TheBlorm.yonaay? Well, Friday last we had s little muMj— 
Jest vain, an' wind, an' aleet, an' anow— I reckon It oonJdn'tbewnts. 
Come ilark, them erittora went—" Old boss," bm I—" Jest let 'em rarl 
Go humpln' to the Smoky now— I 'speot yon'U find UB thar I " 
It wasn't more'n forty mile, I gueaa, the way we run. 
1 foUer-d, ebl^l went along ;— you'll alius count me one. 
By daylight we wu9 thar, you bel, in the TOUoy by the bluff, 
An' tlurougb the floatin' soow I aeed wo had 'em sore enough. 

—Weil, It wasn't warm; — oneo' them coolisb dayo. 
h wiis found an' brouglifn iulo BiyB; — 
Besldea n doien more, with feec, an' hands, an' other parts, 
Used np— an' only a little life a-creepin' ronnd their hearts. 
EipoBuro, eh?— Ton mean it'B rough? I can't dispute yonr wordi 
But then I'm not the aort o' man to flunk, an' lose my herd. 
IWredout to tend them steers. The pay? It aintso high; 
But, strauget, you con bet your life, I'd herd 'em tiU I'd die l 
Their (smillea?— Well, ifs like enough-— I reckon they had kin; 
Bnt B-B could only dig their graves, and lay thorn sotcty in. 
Da feUers — woll, 1 a'poae we're rougb, hut atiU we'rv human men; 
An' we'dbocryln' yet If 'twould bringback them, boya again. 
Their lot was hard?— Why hless yonr soul— there aint no lot out t)ii(r-> 
Jest IroEcn'd graTes in the prairie, for it's prnii ' 



Cold, stranger? 



Toum 
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five men a-dyin' in tboiiboota;— flvemeu;— an' nary aal 



, so we Ihosgbt : 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 



ON THE PLAINS — SETTLE MKNTS AND CLIMATE — UABCH Ol" THB 

FRONTIER — THE DESERT NARROWED ORIGINAL PACIFIC RAILROAD ACT — 

PERRT AND HIS ASSOCIATES— CONTINENT AL SUBVEYS— IMPORTANT RESITLTS 
OP ST. LOCIS ENTERPRISE — THE UNKNOWN GREAT MEN — JAY OOOKB'B 
PANIC — ALMOST A MIRACLE — PERSONAL MENTION— THE LAST LEMON— A 
GREAT GOLD MINE — EXPERIENCE POR BALE. 

The preceding' record shows what my views and works were, and how 
well they have boen sustained by events ; und It also vindicates the wisdom 
of those who employed me as Industrial Agent of the Kansas Paclfio Bail- 
way. The novel mission was as fully successful as I had ever hoped. As 
the pioneer in asserting tlirough the public journals that for arable as well 
as pastoral uses the great plains had a value much greater than had been 
conceded by the general opinion, I wrote freely, but always in good feith ; 
and If every line published in regard to the climate, reaonrcesand poBsibili- 
ties of the country could he put in one book, and the world could pause to 
read it, the xailway directors under whom I acted need not blush for the 
result. Taken in connection with local deveiopmente, the book would prove 
not only that my assumptions in 16T0 were correct, but thattbe public inter- 
ests have greatly gained by their promulgation and by my work to demon- 
strate their cotiectnesB. Z may be forgotten in Kansas, but my marks are 
there. 

The Industrial department of the Kansas Pacific was imitated on th« 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fi Railroad by the enlistment, for a time, of 
Prof. B. T.Kelsey as "forester" on that line, and hla energetic and judicious 
labota were of much service in promoting the spread of settlements in the 
Arkansas valley. 

The Texas & Pacific Railroad has been bringing the lands along its line 
Into use by opening farms at the cost of the company, and testing soil and 
climate In doubtful localities, doing on a larger scale (because with greater 
means) wbat the Kansas Pacific began In ISTO. It is found that even the 
Staked Plain, so long regarded as a mysterious region of supposed desola- 
tion, can be made productive, and this railroad Is now fast spreading popu- 
lation over wide districts which, a few years ago, were not expected evec (9 I 
be occupied by civilized people. 



expected eyeg fg j 
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The Bt. Louis & Ban Franclaeo Rfliiroad, already extended a long distano 
ijito tiie plains beyond Sprrngflaltl, on its way to Albuquerque (and theiio 
already open to the Pacific), will attract settlers to the reg'lon of the plai 
tr,. versed by it, so recently occupied by the buffalo aud the Comanches, 

Along these aud other ruilroada Houth of the Arkansas river settlemenC 
will Insomedegreemodlfy the conditions on the earth's surface, and their In 
nuence on the climate can only be of beneficial tendency. A time 1b rapidlj 
coming when in all parta of the vast plains to the southwest, as well a 
the plains of Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, there will be farm buildlngf 
towna, fields, orchards, ajod groves of forest trees, all having mc 
eSect on the atmoapherio conditions ; and, so far as climatic modi flea tioii 1 
concerned, the progress of settlements can have only ameliorating influei^ 
ces. Bnllrond builders in general probably ttiink little of these consequEsica 
of their own action, but it is to be overruled for the redemption of a, larg 
area of the continent. 

"God worka In a mj-Bterlona way 
Hid wondora to perfonn"; 

and He can make gxrod use even of the railroad builder as an instrument It 
a great work to provide homes for future generations. The process Is goin( 
on over a very large region, and every encroachment of the "frontier" upoi 
the open, arid plains, whether in Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, or Dakota, Is a 
muchgalned. The march is constant, and only in one direction — Into th< 
"desert,'' aud as themarch continues e desert narrows its bounds. 
few years it will have disappeared. 

But the world knows little of the leaders in the work of redeeming th< 
plains, and In truth the leaders themselves did not, in all likelihood, realia 
the grandeur of the work they were doing. It is, however, easy to look l>acl 
from expanding results to those unpretentious citizens with whom theli 
causes originated, and such retrospect only does Justice to public bene&ctori 
and puts on record some facta that ought not to be lost. 

The original Pacifle Railroad Act of 1&62 contemplated one main contf 
aental line, from a point in the Platte valley at the hundredth meridian tc 
the Paeifieocean, with a fork from the Missouri river at Omaha and one ftoift 
Kansas City, and the fork first reaching the point of junction wae to be e: 
tied to the continental franchise and eubsidies. Vigorous men, with ampli 
means, engaged in building the Omaha branch. Samuel Hallet and b 
associates undertook, with limited resources, to build the Kansas fork, bul 
the powerful combination of the Omaha line were determined to s 
franchise and subsidies from the hundredth meridian west, and by hostUfl 
influences embarrassed the Kansas organization. The weaker line b 
down, and the prostrate adventurers appealed to St. Ixtuis for help. 

Mr. John D. Perry alone responded. He was at first the only capitalist 
of Bt. Louis who appreciated the merits of the enterprise, and solitary a 
alone advanced a large sum of money. The vitality of the Kansas line wa« 
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pree«rved., and this action, of Mr. Perry led to an organization to cherish and | 
control the enterprise. His flrst aseooiates were Carlos H. Greelej, Adol- 
phas Meier, Giles F. Filley, Wm. M. MoPherson, Stephen M. Edgeli, Bobt. 
E. CfttT, Sylvester H. Laflin, John How, James Archer and Thomas L, 
Price. George D. Hall «nd Daniel B. Garrison also gave material aid, the 
fbnuer at a later date Ber\ing as director. 

Such was the origin of the Kanuas Paciflc Railway Company. The 
names given are these of men to whom St. Louis and the entire West are 
largely indebted for the Industrial development witnessed in KanHaa, Col- 
orado and elsewhere since 1865. They breathed new life Into a dead enter- 
prise, which, but for them, might have slept for years or passed into hostile 
bands. 

The Kansas road was rapidly pushed to Fort Riley, bnt from that point, 
inBtead of running np the RcDubiican valley to join the Omaha branch at 
the hundreth meridian ^ amird In g to the original design — the directors 
boldly decided to strike up the Smoky Hill river to Denver, to make their 
ooonection with the main continental line at a point north of Denver, and 
also to bear southwest from some point on the Kansas Hue with a branch to 
Fan Diego and San Francisco. In lieu of a single road tram Kansas City 
ind Leavenworth to the hundredth meridian, their plan was to give the 
nation a direct line to Denver, with connection through to the Pacific by 
the Northern line, and also a second grand continental line far enough south 
to escape the winter asperities of the mountain region and to afford conveni' 
«ntj branches to New Orleans and other southern cities. 

In 1667 surveys were made under Gen. W. W. Wright f^m Fort Wal- 
lace, near the west line of Kansas, to New Mexico. In 1868 the rails 
teached Sheridan, 405 miles from Kansas City, and the surveys %vere ex- 
tended, under Gen, W. J. Palmer, to the Paciflc, on the 35th and also the 
82d parallels of latitude. The directors— John D. Perry, Adolphus Meier, 
Carlos B. Greeley, Wm. M, McPherson, Stephen M, Edgeli, W. J. Palmer, 
Thomaa I., Price, H, J, Jowett, W. H. Clement, Thomas A, Scott and John 
MoManuB, with Perry, Meier, Greeley, McPherson and Edgeli acHug as 
executive committee — used all proper means to accomplish the large work 
projected, hut the bond subsidy of the company only extended to Monu- 
ment, 400 miles, and the adverse Influencea exerted by the Northern line 
were so powerful that Congress turned its deaf ear to the able arguments uf 
the Kansas line, and could not be induced to grant further aid. The saga- 
clous and comprehensive designs of the Kansas company, involving so much 
of national benefit and greatness, could not be carried out. Private capital 
had not yet witnessed the success of a continental railroad nor the progress 
of Industrial development due to railroads in the plains and mountains. 
Henoe, without government aid the work could not go on as planned. But ' 
had the grand ideas of Perry, Meier, Greeley and their nssociates been justly 
appreciated by Congreaa, the amount of the desired HUlisidies would havft ■ 
been almost entirely saved In reduced aroiy espeneea, Indian i 
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would have been averted, and a great Southern line would have been i 
operation to the Pacific ten years earlier than ultimately realized ; and t( 
years gained in the development of New Mexico and Arizona, as well as I 
our overland intercourse with Old Mexico, would have been worth naO 
than the entire cost or the road. 

As events turned out, the remarkably perfect and elaborat« continent 
surveys made by Gen. Palmer, at the cost of the Kansas Pacific, demoi 
Btrat«d BO clearly the fitness of the routes on the ^2d and 85th parallels thi 
other combinations have since built railroads on them ; the Southern Padl 
on one, and the Atlantiaand Paclflcon the other. This result Is of Immen 
present and prospective benefit to the nation, and, as realized at this 
day, is measurably due to the far-reauhlngeuterprlseof a few modest cltiwi 
of St. Louis; all of them imknown to fame, and certainly not oaring to I 
known, but by their deeds entitled to the houprs of history. 

New Orleans has her southern railroad Uift to the Paelfle, &a well as tl 
jetties at the mouth of the river, and St. Louis scarcely remembers the woi 
done by her owu people long ago iu aid of measures which have resulted i 
fortunately for the Mardl Gras clly. 

Other consequences grew out of the decision of the Kansas Pacific ' 
strike westward from Fort Riley, instead of going up the Republican rive 
Oen. Palmer, after making his surveys across the continent, and In 18' 
superintending tlie completion of the Kansas track to Denver, found hlmsi 
in a position to undertake the bulldiug of that remarkable system of 
gauge hnes known as the Denver and Elo Grande, upon which work wi 
commenced in 1871. The first p&sseuger coaches were run a few miles I 
August of that year, on the first road of the kind for general business in tt 
Western hemisphere. But little did any of us who were on that pleasai 
excursion foresee the amazing extension of the system to be realised In 
dozen years. 

Not only by reaching Denver 1 n 1870, and thus giving to Colorado 
connection with the whole railroad system of the country and opening h 
resources to the world, did the Kansas Pacific prepare the way for the ori^ 
of the Denver and Aio Grande and other mountain roads, but by the ftict 
having built over the then desolate plains from Monument to Denver, 2 
miles, without bond subsidy, it indirectly gave vitality to tlie Atchison, T 
peka and Banta Fe railroad, whose history since 1870 Is as wonderful as 
romance, St, Louis courage taught Boston ^-^pital what great results mlg^ 
be accomplished, even without the aid of the bonds so lavishly granted I 
Cong res a to the Northern line. 

The direct branch of the Union Pacific from Julesburg to Denvur, and tl 
line of the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy on the plains, are also reojo 
consequences of the pioneer work of the Kansas Pacific, whose directors D 
only built their track to the mountains, and stimulated the development 
(hetr wealth, but also taught the value of the plains, having been the 111 
to bestow attention on the Industrial poseibilities of the reputed "deaert." 
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Wh&t though the gentlemen of the Kansas Pacific builded wiser than 
Siey knew ? What thougli they have never regarded themselvea as bene- 
^ctoEB of their race and nation ? TheiJ worts will live after them, not tn 
j thonghts or niemoriea, perhaps, but in the changes for the good of 
ftumaulty, wrought by their aid and iu6uene6 in plain and raountain. 

The tbonght of duty done— 
Of ucla to lipnefiCB and lileaalnga tending, 

IB BwetMr tlinn itpplaLUje Ignobly won; 
And when tlitiir inortAl term shnU reach Its ending, 

Let tbeui raHt sure e. goodly I'cuie van i-un. 

What need hnvo Hiey tm- fame? 
TbBy nobly ivrouBbt and did tbeli' obosen Jaborj 

Let tbeni depnii^ in giilet. Tree oF blamo, 
LBiDEDtDd briefly by a. friend or uelgbbor, 

And on eauh maiblu un unaulUed name. 

Theira Is no envied fate : 
rnblazuned in the llnitaoC aong or story, 

Tbeirrwoi-dla tbeweiraniortliBBtatei 
A full, ilcb nieasure of tlio purest gloiy— 

TUul of the unknown great. 

"When the Kansas Pacific had reached Denver in 1870, and by the Denver 
^oifie, as authorized by Congress, connected with the Uuiun Pacific at Chey- 
a eutitled to interchange ooatloental and other traffic with the 
latter road aa a brancli, but this right was repudiated by the Union Pacific. 
The consequence was that the Kansas road was deprived of its rightful and 
expected income, and when in 1873 the failure of Jay Cooke brought panic 
and ruin on the country, the Kansas company was unable to meet the inter- 
est on Its bonds. Its industrial department went under in the storm. No 
more tree planting on the plains ; no more trials of grains and grasses ; no 
more practical and instructive essays or speeches to benefit mankind. The 
L oontineut must take care of itself. But, fortunately, enough had been done 
u^ etart development in the wilderness, and my prediction, In a speech to 
Kfite St. Louis Merchants' Exchange In I8T0. that settlements in twenty-live 
Pyears would be continuous ffoni Kansas City lo Denver, has been virtually 
realized in half the time. 

The bravery of Bonaparte has not been impugned because of his flight 
after Waterloo ; and if the directors of the Kansas Pacific were lu some trepi- 
dation when the company went to protest, in 1873, who shall fault them?— 
especially as a Inrge floating debt, incurred mainly In completing the track 
to Denver, and which would have been paid by current income, if the Union 
Pacific had obeyed the law, was carried by them as Individuals. But they 
stood up bravely in the midst of perils. The president, Mr. Robert E. Carr, 
went to Europe, called the foreign bondholders together, and by a frank and 
full exposition of the whole case, gained their assent to an arrangement 
which rescued the property from impending sacrifice, protected the inter- 
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ests of the atockholders, and ultimately saved the bondholders from loss. 
With thfl effective co-operation of Mr. Greeley and other directors in Bt. 
Louis and of Mr. D. M. Edgerton, the president achieved what may well be 
regarded as almost a flnaacial miracle, and those who were waiting to hoy 
the road at a forced sale were left without their prey. Subsequently olr- 
cumstancea occurred which relieved the directors of the load of floating 
debt, and the Kansas Pacific has since been consolidated with the Union 
Pacific. It is a pleasant reflection that the directors, who bad rlslied e 
much in sustaining a grand and beneficial public enterprise, escaped all 
threatened perik, but the position into which their public spirit had brought 
them would never have been perilous if the Union Paolfle had not persist- 
ently repudiated its lawful obligations. 

The old Kansas Pacific directors find their estimate of gentlemen i 
ployed hy them la various capacities handsomely Justified by the subse- 
quent careers of officers, agents and clerks. Col. Adiia Anderson, their first 
general superintendent, is chief engineer of the Northern Pacific. Col. E, 
8. Boweu, who succeeded Col. Anderson In the Kansas Pacific, has for sev- 
eral years been general superintendent of the Erie railway, and of course 
manages it well and makes it successful. Oeu. W. J. Palmer, former Ohlef 
engineer of the Kansas Pacific, is widely known in both hemispheres as 
president of the Denver and Rio Grande railroad, three feet gauge and 1,630 
miles in operation. Col. Charles B. Lamhoni, secretary of the old K. P., " 
land conimlssioner of the Northern Pacific, headquarters at St, Paul, and 
has charge of a greater body of landa than perhaps any one man ever before 
had the disposal of. Col. T. Fletcher Oakes, formerly general fteight agent 
of the K. P., has since been general manager of the Oregon Navigation Com- 
pany, and is now known from end to end of the Northern Pacific line as 
efficient vice-prealdeDt— equally at home dispatching business in his New 
York office or traversing the wilds of Montaiia; winning all hearts by his 
genial manners, gaining the confidence of all classes by Justice in business 
transactions and by his remarkable executive ability hastening the comple- 
tion of the track from sea to sea. Henry Vi Hard, the president of the North- 
ern Pacific, ten years ago did good service to the K, P. as financial agent. 
A. H. Calef, secretary of the Missouri Pacific, with office In New York, 
where he la known as one of the most reliable and trusted of Mr. Gould's 
assistants in the management of his vast interests, was cashier of the K. P. 
and is well known in 8t. Louis. Sylvester T. Smith, general superintendent 
of the present Kansas braoohea of the Union Pacific, was auditor of the old 
K. P., and ranks as one of the most competent and reliable railroad mei 
the West, John Muir, who was clerk In the i^eight department of the K. 
P., now holds the reaponsible position of general traffic manager of the 
Northern Pacific on the west coast. Lilburn G. McNalr, a broker in St. 
Louis, entered the K. P, office as a messenger boy in 1870. Gerritt W. Vis, 
formerly president's secretary In the K. f. office, is a banker in Amsterdam, 
dealing in American securities. 
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The Industrial Agent of the Kansas Pacific, after helping, Arom 1875 to 
1879, to get the mouth of the Mississippi opened hy jetties (and since losing 
a possible million in the mines of Dakota), is now providing for the entertain- 
ment of the world by writing up and printing his '* Notes" to circulate 
at par. 

Capt. Hazerodt said, when Dr. Flick and Sheriff Cole wanted an ^ade ' 
compounded of the last lemon in his hotel in Custer City, Black Hills : 

" No, gentlemen, I cannot let you hef dat lemon. I gif you my honor ' 
as a gentleman — and an officer of de Prooshin army for fifteen years — ^and 
a joostice of de peace of de city of Custer — dat it is joost so ez I tell you:—' 
I must keep dat lemon for de exports coming in to-morrow to look at our 
mines." 

It was "joost so" with the million — possible, but not to be realized. 
Nature, perhaps, held it back for the "exports," but even they have not 
secured it. Of all things in nature, notlj^ing^can look so fair and prove so . 
^ false as a great gold mine. A ledge 400 feet high and 100 wide, with gold in 
every cubic foot, but not enough to pay ! It may be rich in depth, but we ' 
did not get down in the ledge. We only got down on the surface — finan- 
cially. The market is depressed now, but as soon as it looks up a little we 
shall have a choice lot of experience to dispose of. 



TO HELENA. 
(Reminiscent of a Bamble in the Black Hllls, 1880.) 

The rosebud is wither' d— yet, Lena, 'tis still 
The rosebud you gather'd for lae on the hill. 
Its freshness and fragrance no longer may cheer. 
Yet, Lena, to me it will ever be dear. 

How gaily we climb'd and how cheerily stroll'd ! 
I forgot you were young— you forgot I was old; 
And mingling our thoughts, as we gather'd the flowers. 
We forgot all the world in those sweet summer hours. 

Some days in one's life are to memoiy dear. 
When cares did not vex us, and lov'd ones were near; 
And such was the day when all joyous and free, 
You cuird the sweet rosebud and gave it to me. 



CHAPTEB XLVIII. 



MOUTH a OP THE MISSISSIPFI- 

— JKTTY CONTBOVERSY— CAKAL BILL — J 
WORK BEGUN — NEW ORLEANS — OGLESBy 



TO BE IMPROVED —SOUTH I 



COG IN A BIG WHEEL 

D OTHERS — GENTU9 
HEAU OF SOUTH PASS— MISSISSIPPI KIYBB 
JETTT COMPANY- 



There are three principal paaeea or mouths to the MiBSiesippi river — the 
Bouthweflt Pass, the South Pass, and Pasa-ft-Loutre, The first nnd last dis- 
charge each about 45 per cent, of the rlver'a volume, aud South Pass 10 per 
Qtent. The depth on the bar of Paaa-a-Loutre was about 13 feet, at South 
Pass 8 feet, and at Southwest Pass 15 feet. Near Pass- h-L outre the old Balize 
village was situated a hundred and fifty years'ago, and hence the mouth of 
the river is often spoken of as "The Balize." 

In the spring of 1873 an informal convention of members of Congress met 
In St. Loula. Resolutions, which, at the instance of Mr. Eads, had been 
adopted by the Merchants' Exchange, were presented by hini to the con' 
tion ; one of them in favor of jetties at the mouth of the river, and another 
in fovor of the improvement of the river generally. Tiiis was the first put>- 
lio declaration of any organized body in favor of jetties at the mouth of the 
M^sissippi. 

On the plains, in the aummer of 1873, I wrote letters to the agrifiuitural 
joumaia, asserting that the mouth of the Miaalaaippi could be opened by 
jetties, and that such opening would be the most elTeetive statute to regu- 
late railroad fteighta to the seaboarda on the products of weatern farms. 1 
was unconsciously preparing the agricultural mind for the proposal of Mr. 
Eads to build the jetties, first made public iu January, 1874. I was a cog in 
a big wheel, although I did not then know the fact. The letters helped to 
create the public sentiment in favor of jetties which ultimately carried the 
bill through Congress ; but a great deal of other work was neoesaary to its 



While in Washington on railroad business In 1874, 1 met Mr. Eads, and 
arranged toco-operate with him. So fur as intellectual enjoyment was i 
oerned, no arrangement could have been happier. I had thought that I 
knewhimbefore, but Ifound that he had a range of intellectual resources of 
which I had not conceived, and that his mind seemed to expand and grow 
as its forces were needed to surmount obstacles. I now look back on those 
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B with double satlBfactlon because of the great result of an open river 
L, to which they were iuatrumentftl, and of the ourrent enjoyment of 
the tafik. 

Mr. Eada had in March, 1874, addressed to Beuator Wlndoni a masterly 
exposition of the river's action, predic ing that the probleni of securing a 
good outlet from the Mississippi to the Gulf would never be solved except 
by jetties. " That they will ultimately be resorted to," be said, " is as cer- 
tain as that commerce and agriculture will Increase lu the valley." But 
^^rfHcial opinion was against him. A board of five Army Engineers (only 
^Hbfl, Oen. Barnard, dissenting) had reported against the jetty system, and 
^^■.fbvor of a ship canal from the river at Fort St. Philip to the gulf at Breton 
^^Bty ; and Oen. Humphreys, then Chief of the Engineer Corps, put forth an 
^Tlaborate essay against jetties, insisting that. If they were put at Southwest 
Pass, the har would advance into the sea so rapidly that in order to main- 
tain a channel of 28 feet the jetties must be prolonged at the rate of twelve 
hundred feet a year ! The entire Corps of Army Engineers was against any 
permission to Mr. Eads to Improve the pass by jetties, even at hia own risk ; 
and many civilians were also earnestly hostile. 

The controversy, in pamphlets and oral discussions before committees of 
CongresB, was remarkably spirited, and engineering principles and assump- 
tions were discussed with distinguished ability. The position of Mr. Eads, 
with his jetty project, was something like that of Stephenson and hia rail- 
roads before the committees of Parliament; but every objection was met 
with effective argument. All, however, could not then carry the Jetties. 
and In June, 1874, the bill appropriating $8,000,000 to begin the eana! passed 
the House. 
^_ Impressed by the arguments of Mr, Eads, the Senate rejected the canal 
^HkU ; and finally, at his suggestion, an act was passed for a mixed commls- 
^Hon of government and civil engineers to report on the best mode of im- 
^Ho^vlug the river's mouth. In January, 1ST5, this commission reported In 
^Tivorof the jetty system, but recommended the small South Pass for im- 
provement Insteadof the great Southwest Paas. 

Notwithstanding this unfortunate selection of the South Pasa by the 
Commiaaion, the friends of the jetty system in the House of Hepresen tatlves 
adhered to the greater pass. Stanard, Stone, Wells, Clark, and other Mis- 
souri members, were uneeaaingiy active. The committee, after hearing Mr. 
Eads, reported the bill for the Southwest Pass as desired. Mr. Stanard bad 
'large of It in the House, and handled it so ably that it passed without 
(Vision. But the Senate, conforming to the commission's report, changed 
« bill to the South Pass, and In this shape it became a law March 3d, 1876. 
1 hia return to St. T.ouls, Mr. Eads, at a banquet given by the citizens In 
Ib honor, said of his proposed work : 

" Every atom that moves onward In the river, ftom the moment It leaves 
B home amid the crystal springs or mountain anows, throughout the fifteen 
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hundred leagues of Ita devious pathway, until it is finally lost In the gulf, is 
I'outrolled by laws aa fixed and certain aa those which direct the majestic 
march of the heavenly spheres. Every phenomenon and apparent eccen- 
tricity of the river— Its soonrlng and depositing action, its caving banks, the 
formation of the bars at its mouth, the effect of the waves and tides of the 
sea upon Its currents and deposits — Is controlled by laws as immutable as 
the Creator; and the engineer needs only to be assured that he does not 
Ignore the existence of any of these laws, to feel positively certain of the 
result he aims at, I therefore undertake the work with a fiiith based upon 
the ever-constant ordinances of God himself ; and, so certain as He will 
spare my life and facultlea, I will give to the Mississippi River, through His 
grace and by the application of His laws, a deep, open, safe, and permanent 
outlet to tbe sea." 

The actual construotlon of the jetties was begun by the oimtractorH, 

James Andrews & Co., In Juue, 187.5, and continued until their completion. 

B. L. Corthell, Chief Aaaislant Engineer, in his History of the Jetties,* 

gives details of the difficulties, perils, and triumphs of the enterprise. The 

■ book has the Interest of a romance com bined with the solidity of truth. 

Having bpen persuaded that the Fort St. Philip canal was their only hope 
as an outlet to the gulf, the people of New Orleans were at first almost 
unanimously opposed to the jetty project, Mr.CW.R.Bayley, an eminent 
'Cfv 11 engineer, stood alone aa an advocate of the Jetty system. But when 
work was at length begun, Kew Orleans sustained it effectively. During 
the darliEeet days there was always some light in her financial circles. 
Joseph H. Oglesby was a conspicuous friend and supporter of the enterprise, 
as were also Bamuel H, Kennedy, B. D. Wood, and other citizens of promi- 
nence, who gave it large material aid . New Orleans now reaps a splendid 
harveatfrom seed sown by those of her enterprising and courageous bnsl- 
nesa men who participated in the work of opening her port. 

It would take a volume to do even partial justice to the genius and en- 
ergy displayed by Mr. Eads in the engineering discussions, in providing 
financial means. In the modes of executing the work, and In securing the 
passage of two amendatory acts of Cougresa. The world will only know 
that he built the jetties, and proved the soundness of his views. It will 
never know the almost miraculous ability, the patience, fortitude, and per- 
sistent labor needed and exerted to achieve success. 

Looking back to 1874, we see that the Intervention of Mr. Eads with his 
jetty project saved the nation from the costly error of a ship canal, which 
would scarcely have been completed yet, and whose entrance from the gulf 
could hardly have been reached at al! during storms. Since 1876 the jetty 
channel has been available for vessels of larger class than ever beforeeutered 
the river, and since 1879 the commerce of the Mlssisalppl Valley has had a 
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chftQuel of thirty feet through the bar of South Pasa to the sea. The only 
regret Is that the jetty sj atem waa uot applied, as proposed by Mr, Euds 
and his asaouiatea, tit the great Kouthwest Pass instead uf the lesser South 
Pass. Even through this Pasa, where the natural depth was only eight feet 
on the bar, the jetties have given New Orleane a port entranoe superior to 
that of New York ; but the present prosperity of our great Southern city, 
ths development of her railroad system by capital attracted even from the 
Pacific slope, the great lines of ocean steamers, and the projected World's 
Fair of 1884, are only a few of the consequences resulting, directly or indi- 
rectly, from the works of Mr. Eads and those who co-operated with him. 

South Pass had not only a bar at Its mouth, with only eight feet of water 
on it, but it had also a shoal in the main river, at its head, with only four- 
teen feet. To get the water out of the pass into the sea was a simple prob- 
lem compared with that of cutting through this shoal and securing a chan- 
nel from the main river into the pass. The rivet at the head of the pass is 
about two miles wide, but the works readily accomplished their purpose, 
gave a deep cliannel, and have taught lessons in practical river engineeriug 
worth to the nation ten times the cost of the Jetties. " There is no instance 
In the world," says Corthell, "where such a vast volume of water is pis 
under sueh absolute and peimanent control by the engineer, by methods 
BO economic and simple as those adopted at the head of the passes of the 
MisBissippl. The works are composed almost wholly of light willows, with 
a large portion of the mattresses standing on edge, simply as screen 
check the current and cause deposit. They constitute a remarkable illus- 
tration of how completely the immense forces of Nature may be controlled 
by the wise use of the most inexpensive and unsubstantial materials, which 
Nature seemingly places within convenient reach of man for the very 
purpose." 

These works of the jetty builders, unique and unprecedented as they were, 
have shown how readily the majestic river can be mastered. The principles 
relied on by the Mississippi River Commission for the Improvement of the 
navigation below Cairo, and the lowering of the flood line, are illustrated 
by the works of Mr. Eads at the head of South Pass. Compared with the 
means used, the results are the grandest ever achieved in hydraulic engi- 
neering ; and the lessons they teach will not be forgotten. 

As the engineering problems come to be understood, the Mississippi river 
will. In time, be made to dig out its channel deep enough to carry its floods 
rapidly and harmlessly to the sea, commerce will have at all seasons an : 
pie pathway, and inundations will be unknown. Thirty thousand square 
miles of rich soil will be redeemed from overflowing waters, and all at a 
cost insignificant in comparison with the grand results. 

The United States will have a population of about sisty-three millions li 
1890, and eighty millions in 1900, The majority will be west of the AUe- 
ghenies. To say that we shall allow the great river to remain in its present 
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Imptrfpct ntid il«i<triictlve oondltion, U to say that we do Dot uDderstaud the 
lutureata of the uutloii, or our own power. 

Tli« South PiwiB Jetty Compuny was a flnaneial corporation organized Id 
St. Louli to aid tli« Jetty ent«rprUe, Julius 8. Walsh, Web. M. Samuel, 
J). P. Rowland, niid John C. Maude, of St. Louis, and Jacob Thompson, of 
IMeinphiit, were Dlreotora ;— Mr. Walsh, President ; Mr. Samuel, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and R. B. Elliott, Swiretary. In 1878 a new Board was chosen : John 
Jackson, James Lupe, Mason U. Smith, Isaac Cook, and E. P. Curtis, of 
St. LouIm; — Mr. Jackson, President; Mr. Lupe, Vice-President, and Mr, 
BlUutt, Seoretary. The company fulflUed Its purpose and was diBsolved In 
18(11, enoh Htuckholdor having been repaid hia luvestmeut with interest at 
' 1<l per cent, per annum, and a stipulated profit. As the record stands, 
till* DOiupauy was essontlal to the oonstructiou of the Jetties, and its mem- 
bers arc entitled to a place In history as alders in the work of opening the 
river 'a mouth. 

G. W. U. Ilayloy, of Now Orleans, whose professional ability ranked hlm 
111 the llrst cIhhs of civil engineers, was au early advocate of the Jel ty system, 
and nn Rt>skloiit Kn^lueer had geueral charge of the works until his death, 
In Decern her, 1 8T6. K. L. Corthell, who had beeuChief Assistant (and is now 
rblf r ICti)[lnoi>r of the Tebuuntepec Ship Railway), then took entire charge. 
He was ably seconded by Max E. Schmidt, whose talents and acquirements 
fbund ample scope In his varied duties. W.L. Webb, W. B. Mortou, H.W. 
Parkhurst, F. A. Olatlding. A. O. Wilson, and WiUard Lawes, were Assist- 
ant Knglntwrii, ami did faithful service. 

Having l>een an early business partner of Mr. Kads, and an efllieient co- 
worker oil the KUnbi<ats and the St. Louis Bridge, Capt. William S. NeUoo 
I'TMUght his ripe experience and peculiar fituess to the aid of tbejettlM. 
When pesUIeuce assailed the enterprise in IS7S, the ever^faithfnl Nelaoa 
remained on duty till stricken, and was barely able to reach his St. Loaifl 
home to die. A better man, or truer friend, who bas ever known ? 

Mr. Cortholl, In his History of the Jetties, ^ves someuantes of "eoh- 
ployn deserving honorable mentiou'' as oouaected with ih« jetiy works: 
W. I.. Wright, Chief Clerk aud Paymaster at Pott Eads ; W. J. Smbow, 
Caahlor atui Agent at New Orleans : Thomas T. Rubey, Captain <^ Swaattt 
Grafton: G«o. W.Adams, Captain of dredg«boatBay1ey; .VI. C. Tully, ICata 
or Bayl*y ; John Fraser, Caplaln of tug Brearly ; F. C. Welsohaas, W. J, 
Uatth«ws, aud A. W. Wire, Telegraph Operators ; and James Ke«fis, Chaon- 
wy Hoadlvy, Wia. Tlnsley, John Holland. H- C. Blanchard. G«mf9 I* 
UltelitfU, Jowph Qreppin. Peter MoOee, John McGee, Wm. Fabw, JohnT. 
Heuslou. and BpeUM-r F. Roua, master mechanics, steun engioews, or fhi<a> 
mew, entrusird with th« various ctepartitHints of pile-driving, iiiailKM 
making, Jcv. Ac. It b a roll vt houor; forallware &iihfUl— soBMi,[BtfaB 
yoUow fl»i,-«r aeoaoa ol 1ST& cvmi unto denth. 
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EPILOGUE. 



In the olden time it waa the cuatom, In Theatres, to have a piece spoken 
before the Play and one after : the PROi.oGtiB and the EpiijOgoe. 

The old time Prologue conciliated the Audience, and my first cliapter, 
having t^aptivated the Reader, may serve as a Prologue. I have, therefore, 
only to provide an Epilogue. 

The old time Epilogue was never, I believe, an apology for the Play, but 
^Tfttlier a congratulation of the Audience upon their enjoyment of it; and 
^Ktnce, to be in harmouy with the Old Stagers, I must congratulate the 
^^Bltppy Headers of this Book upon their good fortuue. 

^^P Never having been in a Theatre where an Epilogue was spoken, I do not 
^^mow how it was received, but have a notion tliat the audience paid little 
attention to it, and probably dispersed during ItH delivery. Having enjoyed 
the Play, they may not have cared for any added pleasure. Hent^e, if I ever 
discover that any of those so lucky as to have read this Book have failed to 
peruse its Epilogue, I shall think of the old Play, and will rest assared that 
the volume afforded thorn a full measure of enjoyment. As pleasure is 
hardly ever without some alloy, I shall imagine them lamenting the sad 
fate of those who niay not have read it ; just as I have often been uuhappy 
before a good fire in winter, because everybody else could not be as warm 
and comfortable. 

That this Book — the best of its kind and the only one — is to have an ex- 
tensive sale, T do not permit myself to doubt. Although we never brag of 
ourselves, it is yet well known that the American people are superior to all 
others, and know a good thing when they see it. Btill, it may be that the 
Book hag not enough Egotism in it for popularity. The few friends who 
have seen the miinuBcript, have all declared that they liked the personal 
details best I Nor is this so strange as it may seem. If a memoir of the 
private life of WiUiain Sbakapeare could be discovered, we would read it 
with more avidity than the Plays which bear hisname, David Copperfleld 
is dearer to us when we Imagine that Charles Dickens was in some degree 
painting his own likeness. The personal stories of your modestest neigh- 
bors might have an Interest greater than that of fictitious obaracteia doing 
and suffering the same things. 

But, if I have failed in Egotism, I can refieot with pleasure tiiat no man 
or woman will be made worse by this book. The cooing of the dove la not 
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mors harmleas than these Notes, which may raise no one up to a highi 
moml plane, but will eertaiuty drag no one down. 

Having In recent years been engaged in some works of general public 
benefit, on the Great Plains and at the mouth of the Great River, I have 
briefly told of them ; aiming rather to magnify the Importance of the works 
than to boast of my own agency in their execution. There are men 
would claim a larger measure of credit; but the aggregate of human kind 
that we style the world, might not be more likely to pay. It ia a aelf-sufli- 
eiug world; accepts readily the liest services rendered to it; does not like to 
be importuned, and only pays when it feels in the humor. Besides, it owe; 
more than it can pay. The honest, patient, faithful toilers, of whom in 
record is ever kept — obscure, but great in their works— are they not legion' 
How can the trump of Fame sound for ua all? Think of the intolerabla 
clamor ! 

Boon the ebb-tide will have swept ua into the unfathomed sea ; but v 
we linger on the shore, we may know that if we have done any good work 
it win not ail perish, even If unrecognized or forgotten. The uninscr 
monuments outnumber all others, and every man builds his own ; invisible 
to the fluite viaion, perhaps, but palpable to the Infinite. 

In one enduring Monument I can fairly claim a share. The Commerce 
of an Empire bows to it every day in the year, and it will outlast the mem- 
ory of some Battlefields. It is at the mouth of the Mississippi. Cortheil, 
who has himself a share, in closing his excellent History of this Monument, 
says truly: 

"In a score of centuries the BonTH Pass Jetties may be buried beneatli 
the vast d'eposits which the river floods will accumulate upon and e 
beyond them as the delta advances into the gulf, and it may become 
ceesary for some generation in the distant future to repeat the work of 
tills ; but the jetty principlk has been so clearly proven to be In per- 
fect harmony with the laws of Nature, that either at the mouth of South 
Pass, or some pass of the Mississippi river, Jetties will be maintained for- 
ever. Bo long as the husbandman tills the soil of the great valley, so long 
shall he find for tils productions a natural highway to the world through 



Corthell's book came to me in 1881 with this inscription : 

" Presented to Col. R. S. Elliott, Secretary of the South Pass Jetty Com- 

" pany— one of my moat earnest and eflfective co-workers In the Jetty enter- 

" prize — by his sincere friend, 

James B. Eads." 

My Dear Readera, good-bye 1 May you ail be rich enough to enjoy the 
bliss of giving! And may von all be as luckv as I ami— if ever unhappy, 
only through misfortune I 
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